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PREFACE 


ACCEPTED am invitatidn, without which 1 
‘would fiot have embarked upon suth an under- 
taking, to write this book’ because among the 
many works lately publishedson India, mest are 
avowedly written from the, point of view of the 
tourist, and many, avowedly or otherwise, for party 
and political purposés, while ojhers haye their origin in 
disappointment or resentment, and some are frankly 
seditious and disloyal. It seemed to" née a duty to 
‘aceept, while so many amd great slandyre upon our 
fellgw-countrymen in India are published, and while 
the real India and,its inhabitants are overlooked 
amidst’ the cin of comtrovers¥, the screams of sedition 
from* Bengal, fhe cries of the party. ofte Hindoo 
Congress, and the writings and spfejhes-of such as, 
even if thty have visited India, Weré there delivered 
over blindfolded and tongue-tied to the interested 
interpreter. 
. The first chapter containsa sketch of the past hestory 
of India, shoving the perpetual state of warfare and 
oppression which existed up to the time of the’ Mogul 
Empire, and how little good governntent was enjoyed 
empeople during the latter period which is now re- 
1 ie by agitators as the Golden Axge. The con- 
SO PI Mof the British Empire is hardly noticed, since 


that ij is fT, : most familiar period of Indian histor y, bata 
¥ 
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glimpse is given of the anarchy and misery which 
followed upon the break up of the Mogul Empire 
and the predatory predominance of the Mahrattas. 

A brief account is then given of the land systeir of 
the British Government, showing how, much more 
favourable to the laidowner amd cultivator, it is than 
that of our predecessors in title, whose ‘stem neyar- 
theless it closely f@tlows. . The constitution of the 
Government of Indiads explained, it$ financial system, 
the policy pursued towards the native states and, 
on the frontier, the causes and character of the present 
unrest, ang thé connection therewith of the Hindoo 
Congress, the -tharacter of the reforms suggested 
by Mr Motley anc Lord Minto, and now under the 
consideratio/i of the local administrations and of *the 
general public.. A chagter follows on social refgrur, 
and incidentally some account is@gtven of the domestic 
life of the Indians, a . fascinating subject, and a mirror, 
as, it seenis—to meé, “in many respects, of life iif the 
pantheisticand!: oélytheistic times, with ‘which we were 
familiar, whten We ‘fead the classics in scho8l. A final 
chapter deals with the economic conditions of the 
country, and the economic {policy of ‘the Government 
of Inelia® 

The vulgar spelling is advisedly opted. The 
so-called scientific method would be very Useful, if 
the object was td transliterate the words as given in’ 
English into their original vernacular fortis. KBut 
one wants to«serform this feat. The vulgartsp 
moreover serves its purpose. Ifa British s 
intérrogatively to a Bengali villager, “ Dujft 
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he will be shown the way to that storicd station, but 
if he says “Dam Dam,” he will be ignored as a pro- 
fane and provocative foreigner., Tt wauld be no use 
to tell’ the soldier, he should pronounce his vowels 
continentalwise, because he would reard such advice 
as absurd, well knowing *that neither he, nor his ad- 
viseagver ‘will"do anything of the kind. 

My grateful acknowleégmentss “irc due to the 
proprietors of The Times, Morning fost, Palt Mail 
Gazetie, Nineteenth Century, The Fortnightly Review, 
The Empure Review, The National Agview, Mac- 
millan's Magazine, Journal of the Soctrty of Arts, 
Journal of the East India Association, ag to Mes&rs 
‘Kegan Paul, Trench, and Messrs Macmillan for per- 
missioh to make use of former books, contributions, 
and®araicles, and I have to acknéwledge my indebted- 
ness td the Imperial GaZetteer of India for 1907. 

. It may not be put of place hera to say thet this 
book has not been” written by a man Who Spent six” 
weeks in India for that purpose, hut »y one who 
served for upwards of twenty-five years in the India 
Civil Service, and passed through most of the grades 
from Assistant Magistrate to, British Resident, and 
Additional Member of the Governor - General's 
Council, before retiring on qualifying for a pension, 
“‘contentus exacto Lempore vite .. . wti conviva satur,” 
I passed the high proficiency test in Persian and in 
the hief anguages of Northern and Sotithern India, 
andQnrved’ as Government Translator in those lan- 
guages’ “ind .'s Govérnment Reporter on the “Indian, 
Press for fnany years. I havé also endeavoured to’ 
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improve my knowledge of the East and its problems 
by travel in Persia, Arabia, China, Corea, and Japan, 
and also in European and Asiatic Russia, in which 
countries I spent a year, before qualifying * as a 
Russian interpreter. . 

I do not know how far’ the abayg qualifications 
will carry me, but hope, at any raté, that sqef@ in- 
formation, and foe cant, thay be, found between the 


covers. : 
J. D, REES 
Lonvon, February 1908 
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CHAPTER I 
EARLY ere 


The Brahmins~~ Greek Writer s~Invasions—Arab Conquests—Mahmud 
of pe ee oguls—-Albar: Aurangzeb — Sikhs~—~ Nadir 
Shalt 


HE poverty ‘of language is respogsibl e for de- 
scribing as a country tlfe vast sb - ‘continent 


: which stretches from the eightligo the thigty-* 
sixth degree of latitude, from the soof of the world 
beyond the Himalayas to the Southern Ogeam, which 
ingludes 1,766,597 of square miles, and a population of 
300,900,000, The provinces under immediate British 
administration comprise upwards of 61, and the 
native states upprards of 38 per gent. of the¢ whole, 
and of the population 62,461,000 inh@bit the latter 
area. Of the “British provinces Buéina fs some- 
what smaller than Austria-Hungary; Béngal and 
Bombay are both bigger than Sweden, and Madras 
is about’ the sanié size us Prussia and Denmark 
taken together, while, of "tHe native States, Hytlera- 
bad is rather larger, and Cashmere rather smaller, 
than Gr@at ,Bfitain. So little do different ‘parts 
of the empire resemble one anothér that the density 
of the population varies from 11 to 1920 to the 
wares file in different regionssin the wide area 
extending from the Persian frontier to the Chinese 
march, and from the passes of eternal snow to the, 
A 
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burning” jungles 





labar, : One: malé. in 10, and. 
one woman in 144, is iterate, and: in” educational 


: eminence the order of precedence is. Burma, Madras,-’ 


' Bombay, and’ Bengal. ~The native states of Cochin. 
and ‘Trayancore, however, rank higher i in this respect. 
than any. British province, and therein Christians are. 
25 per cent. of thé population as against.1 per cent. 
throughout India. Four-fifths of thteChristiang, of 


Madras are found, south of that® city, and of @1I- ou 
“Co- religionists in tlie continent tW¥o- thirds are found. 
in the ‘same Presidency. Agriculture in some form 


is the occupation. of &bout two-thirds: of the whole. 
population, though nearly three millions are now 


employed ineexotic occupation such as railways, tele- 
nf 


graphs, cotten and jute mills, coal and gold mines, 


‘and tea and coffee estates. 
Le is*believed that im the. times cuccéeding thé 


stone ages Upper India was inhabited by mare sor. 
less dark-coloured ‘tribes, who were gradually dyive 
southwards by  faires- peoples from thé north, of. 
Aryan “stock, bug whose descendants are stil, found. 






ih various rerflote and hilly tracts. "The Hindoos hold - 


‘that the” earliest af their Vedas or historie hymns was 


“written 3000 years before the birth of Christ, wher 
the eleventh dynasty was Jeigning in Egypt, ’ and the 


great Pyramid ¢ of Cheops | had already stood 1000 years, 


but itis considered doubtful if the book and religion | 
of the. Vedas really. existed more. than 8 800. years. 


‘before the foundation, in the sixth centufy, of the’ 


‘religions of Zoroaster, Buddha, and Confucius. : ‘Later 
“Vedas describe conditions not unlike those at. present 


existing, with’ t the*caste system well establishred, 
the Brahmifis occupying that position of pre- eminerice* 


wich the spread of English edu€ation has only con-* 
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firmed, albeit the recipients ar ‘now anxious to rule 
‘India without any help from’ Britain but that of her 
arms, and without any of that supetvision which en- 
sures equal: justice ‘to all castes and classes, — me 
|The. Brahmins simplified the Vedic faith, and 
ade it intelligible to the people ag a religion of one 
God in three revelations of the Creator, Preserver, 
andedJestrbyer? “and they absorbed. into the. Hindoo 
Pantheon the masses .of the peopj@ who worshipped 
‘the forces of nature and. their manifestation in dhan. 
As lopg ago as the time when fEschyl us, Sophocles; 
sad Euripides were writing in Greece, they had 
worked out a system of philospphy, latv, medicine, 
and music, much of which, through thé agency of 
the Arab scholars at the Abbasid ¢ourt™at Baghdad, 
‘was introduced into Europe. Their chief epics are 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, the former of 
whtcherelates to contests whith took -place round 
Delh¢. two or three fiuadred years before *the date 
of the epics of Homer.+ 
"The Brahmins ‘had hardly establishedgtheir ascen., 
dency: when. Buddha. rose, about 540 Iyc., te found 
the religion ‘which still in point’ of *numbess is the 
greatest in the world. The same century witnessed 
the foundation of .the system of Zoroaster, whi¢h 
obtained in Persia till itt was driver ont by the 
Mahomedans, when, a small minority fled and settled 
on the west coass: of India, to found the commercial 
prosperity ‘of Bombay, to provide representatives for 
the Indian Legislative Councils, and, until the present: 
day, two members to the British Parliament, 
amhe System of Buddha inculcated the ,efficacy’ of 
Works, the uselessnegs of priests, the futility of sacri- 
fic Tt flourished as a rival to Brahminism till the 
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eve of the Mahomedan conquests in the ninth century, 
when it was driven to the north and north-east of the 
Himalayas, and to.the farther east, after absorbing 
the indigenous tre¢ and serpent worship, and refining 
the coarser superstitions of the aboriginal Indians. 

To the Greeks, to whom we owe so much in so 
many other directions, we also owe ou earliest ac- 
counts of India. Although the father ‘ofe history 
wrote of the Eaftern Ethiopians, and Darius, son of 
HyStaspes, added part of the north-west of the sub- 
continent to the Pergian empire, it was not until the 
expedition of Alexander (327 Bec.) that the Greeks 
came ineacthal contact with what is now called the 
Punjaub, arfd.the country lying between it and Persia 
proper. Offthe Greek writers, Ktesias (circ. 400 3.@), . 
survives in mere fragments. But even in his time 
the indigenous Indian$ were subject * to foreign 
domination, -or were* secured from subjugatgon® in 
inaccessible mountains, propitiating by presents the 
Kings of the immigrarit Aryanss Megasthenes was sent 
as ambassador by Seleucus, the sifler of a fair frag“ 
ment of Alexander's divided empire, to Chandragupta, 
king of.Palibrétha, or Patna, about goo Bc. His 
writings are of great value, and any traveller in the 
Punjaub to-day can confirm his.statement that the 
inhabitants exceed tha ordinary stature, and are 
distinguished by their proud bgaring. Subseqaent 
historians have noted, as he did, that, under ordinary 
circumstances, dyring war in India, husbandmen were 
regarded as*a class sacred and inviolable, whereby 
warfare was,rendered less terrible than it js in civi- 
lised counjries. Manucci, however, one of he *kpet 
witnesses, dissipates this comfortable theory by actual 
relation of what occurred in the reign of Aurangzeb, 
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At the present day, when socialism raisessit head, all 
may admire, as he did, laws ‘which bound everyone 
equally, | but allowed property 2 be unevenly dis- 
tributed.” 

Amateur critics of the policy - the Government 
of India may learn from Megasthehies (confirmed by 
Strabo, 20, D4) dhat the Indians paid land tribute to 
the Riag, ‘because all ie is the property of the 
Crown, and no private pérson is* permitted to own 
land. The husbandmen tilled thé land on condition 
of receiving one-four th of the produce.” 

Those who think that the English intr oguced strong 
drink into India will learn with surprise ffom this 
ancient writer that the Indians of his daly, drank wipe. 
Some light i is also thrown upon a subject which even 
now @xcites controversy by the statement that evomen 
bore children at the age of seven, and becfme old at 
forty. * A Greek merchant wrote the “ Périplus of the 
Erythrean Sea” probably aboug 80 a.v., and he tells 
of trade in slaves, horses, mules, buster, ivory, pearls, 
silk and porphyry; besides. many Kkinés of plants 
and their producé, including spice, inglige, and frank- 
igcense, Much business was done too in rfce, pep- 
per, and wine, in iron, copper, gold, precious stones, and 
wearing aBparel. In all these substances, the author 
traded, making voyages from Berenice if the southern 
extremity of Egypty to African, Arabian, and Indian 
ports. . 

Arrian, the pupil of Epictctus, andecontemporary of 
Marcus Aurelius,” writing about 150 4.p., recorded the 
fact ict ¢hat, superintendents holding am off fice analogotis 
to”that of Chinese censors, reported everything that 
took place to the keng, where® the people had such 
an one, or to the magistrates where they were self. 
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governed—«that is to say, where there were inde- 
pendent towns like the Greek republics. He found 
the caste system in full force and vigour. If these 
ancient writers mixed fable and fact, the inhabitants 
of India at the present day hardly distinguish be- 
tween mythological and historical periods, and it is 
remarkable that, with the exception, df, these old 
Greek writings, no histories haverbeen composeal fbout 
India until the tinletof the Mahomedan conquest. The 
Hindoos, indeed, afe not chroniclers, and in the past 
they preferred, as to great extent they do at“present 
prefer, specallation and philosophy to facts and de- 
duction? of, more ittmediate practical value. Thus 
’ peculiar importance attaches to such information as 
we have regarding the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom. “It. 
is withe some surprise we find Philostratgs recerdimy 
that the Pythagorean, philosopher, Apollonius, - in the 
preceding céntury, had been received on the “banks 
of the Indus by a Greek- speaking king, the simplicity 
of whose life and personal asboingments survives to, 
this day amdngst the princes of Sduth-Western India, 
who have nefterscome under the immediate influence 
of foreigh rule. These Greek writers constantly refer 
to the considerable commerce carried on between 
Rome and the Malabar coast until the thfrd century 
of our era, and 600 years ‘previously Herodotus realised 
more fully than we do to-day in England ‘that there 
are many races of Indians who do not speak the same 
language as, ont another.” ‘Twenty centuries ago 
the Romans ‘realised the propinquity of India better 
than we do té-day : ‘‘ Quantunt enim est “quod agp ulgemes 
hitoribus Hespane usgue ab Indos zacet. Pauctssimore 
um cherum spatium.” ‘ 
These old writers describe the complex and civilised 
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character of life in ancient Indian cities, where there 
were inspectors of industrial arts, and entertainments, of 
births, deaths ; ofretailand barter ; ‘of weights, measures, 
andsmanufactures, and of military*and naval affairs. 
While Pliny tells us that the companions of Alexander 
had written that India wasa third part of all the world, 
and the > multitude of its inhabitants was past reckoning, 
th®Gensus Commissioner in 1901 records the fact that 
India is, in point ef poptlation, about a fifth part of 
the whole world, and that its ‘inhabitants umber 
neatly 300,000,000. ° 
To this day the Indian Peninsula degerves the de- 
scription given to it in the third’century by Dionysius, 
who praises the lovely land of the Indians, “last of all 
lands, upon the very lips of the ocean, where ascends 
¢he aun, scattering heat and radiance over tlee works 
of gods and men.” The India of classicd! times in- 
cluded, of course, Afghanistan and the surrounding 
regions. Seleucus wa$ so ocqupied in founding the’ 
; monarchy of Syia that he handed over to Chandra- 
gupta the Greek cbnquests in the last-n&med country, 
and in India, and his grandson, Antigchts, entered into 
ea treaty wit Asia. the grandson of Chartdragupta, 
in 256 Bc. For a hundred years subsequently the 
Greek rulers of Bactria frtfully invaded India, but, 
beyond an occasional discovéry of coins, little tretce of 
their domination remains. From the time the Greek 
invasionseceased, those of the Scythians or Tartars, 
and of the Turks or Turkomans, eomprenced. The 
tribes of Central Asia then began to make those 
deqeengs i intd the more favoured -«coustry upon the 
qsouth-east and south-west of their cold*and barren 
home, which culmieated in thé devastation of Genghis 
Khan and Timour the Tartar., They drove the Greek 
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dynasty frons Bactria, destroyed the Greek settlements 
of the Punjaub, and founded a kingdom in Cashmere. 

These inroads continued till the fifth century, 
during which time the indigenous inhabitants ‘strove 
with varying success to withstand the invaders. The 
Scythians and Tarfars belonged to four great races: 
the Mongolians from the country northof the Great 
Wall of China; the Tungusians, # which the jwrcSént 
Manghu dynasty df* China ‘belonge , the Ugrians, or 
Fins, who settled inthe west of Asia and the north 
of Europe, to which branch the Magyars of Hungary 
belong, and ¢he Turkish, the most famous, which 
occupied “the, middle ‘country extending from Lake 
‘Baikal to the land of the Slavs. 

In 614 Chosroes had advanced the Persian boundary 
to the reighbourhood ofeConstantinople and t@ the 
Nile, and on his return from this successful campaign 

ghe was inyited by an emissary pf Mahomed to eu 

brace the religion whigh subse4uently became that of 
Persia, eand also oF the great Swarm of barbarians; 
one branch 8f which founded the Mogul Empire 
in India¢ ° 

During*the wars of the Emperor Heraclius with 
the Persians, the latter joined forces with the Avars, 
who, however, besieged Constantinople, whereupon 
thee distracted “Emperor*entered into alliance with 
the Turks, but no sooner had he tlrus triumphed over 
the Persians than the Arab followe?s of Mahomed 
comrhenced to, conquer the provinces he had hardly 
rescued from the successor of Cyrus. Thus Islam 
marched towards «India. The prophét Mahomed, 
born in 569,°a homeless and friendless fugitive in 62s", 
in 630 declared war upén Heraclias, Emperor of the 
East, and within a hundred years of his death, in 632; 
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his successors had defeated the feeble descendant of 
Chosroes on the field of Cadesia, in 710. The con- 
quest of Khorassan was followed by that of Trans- 
oxianay when for the first time the Crescent appeared 
on the banks of the Indus, and the connection of the 
Mahomedans with India was cemmenced, in that 
full tide pf glery and fanaticism which spread the 
faffi wf Islam from the Guadalquivir to the sands 
of Sind. 

To the era of Mahomedan con{uests succeeded one 
of letters, and the rivals whe divided the inheri- 
tance of Islam—thé I'atimite in Africa, the Ommeiad 
in Spain, and the Abbasid in Baghdad—yied with one 
another in the encouragement of learning. 

” Meanwhile India, to which expeditions had been 
sentein the reign of Othman in 636, and,later in 
662 and 664, had rest till 712. Though fi the ninth 
centifry the Arabs took Crete and Sicily, and. 
threatenedeRome, the*adoption of a Turkish guard 
by the Caliphs was 8nly one of many signs. of the 
seeds Of decay. ‘Africa and Spain “bedame indepen- 
dent kingdoms, ° Syria and Egypt were usurped by 
Turkish slaves, and indigenous Persian «dynasties 
reigned in Persia and Ihorassan 

In lik® manner, the loesely consolidated Impire 
of, the Turks lasted only ftom 545’to 750, though 
the Emperors of Rome and China paid tribute to its 
head, anal its Broken fragments existed as separate 
and independent kingdoms, of whose history we know 
very little, untif Mahmud of Ghuzni (1001 to 1030 
roge tg powér and pre-eminence, «andes organised no 
fess that thirteen invasions of India. . 

It was in 650 that the Caliph Othman’s Governor 
ef Kyfa reduced the Persian, borders of the Caspiin 
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Sea, and converted its inhabitants to the faith of 
Islam, while the Governor of Busra subdued the 
provinces of Seistan, Kohistan, Nishapur, Ghor, 
Herat, Merv and Balkh. ey 

A further move in the direction of India was made 
in 664, the Caliph Moawiya’s general, penetrating as 
far as Multan. In 712, the Arab General Kasim 
invaded Sind and settled in the Indus" valley; «wffich 
the Mahomedans*wetained®* till 828, though it was 
not fill,the days of Mahmud of Ghuzni that any 
permanent occupations was effected. Mahmud was 
the son of Sabuktegin, who wis a Turk of the 
househol& of» Ipteging Governor of Khorassan, under 
¢he Samani dynasty, which ruled over Transoxiana, 
with its capital at Bokhara, and had risen to eminence 
during the reign of Mamy,, son of Harun al Rasghids 

Alptegin®made himself independent, with a capital 
at Ghuzni, atd SabuKtegin became his son-irf-law, 
“and ultimately his successor. *T he latter prince fook 
Khandghar and ngarched to the Indus, where he 
defeated the Mindoo King of Lahote, upon whom he 
came dosvn, ag the isiorea Ferisht& says, like the 
wolf on the fold. 

Sabuktegin died in 997, and upon his deathbed 
he said that in the efforts man makes to avert disease, 
with she hope of recovery, he resembles the condition 
of the butcher and the sheep whieh is often bound 
down.and shorn of its fleece, so thet at last, when 
the moment of death arrives, it permits itself to be 
quietly bound, believing the occasion to be that of 
another shearing, and resigns. its throat*to the knife. 

No soones was he secure in the succession to hig 
own kingdom than Mahmud loolwed towards India. 
In’ f002, when Ethelred was massacring the Danes 
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in England, Mahmud was returning home from a 
massacre of Hindoos, and his first invasion of India. 
During successive expeditions he acquired enormous 
boety7 and extended his kingdem in all directions, 
taking Samarcand and Bokhara, then the most cele- 
brated cities in Central, Asia, capturing Kanouj, upon 
the Ganges, gnd defeating the Rajah of Lahore. 
Bt di 1030°he yéelded his body to death and his 
soul to immortality, after*an inspe@tion of all his great 
possessions, of which he gave Away nothing, so “that 
the poet Sadi tells of one who-saw him long after his 
death in a dream, his body bereft of flegh, but the eye 
of covetousness burning brightty in the sunlten socket. 
In Mahmud’s kingdom, while the spopulation. was 

. Chiefly Persian, the administration ‘ “was chiefly Turkish, 
“ eandshis authority in India was vague and ilj-defined. 
Of his successors, one caused the fables of Pilpay, the 
Anwar -i-Soheili, to be translated into Persian, thereby 
causing their dissemination over most paris of thé 
world. His dypasty ended in 1186 and the house 
of GBor, which succeeded, productd ® conqueror .in 
Mahomed, who, imitating the example of Mahmud, 
made war tipon the Indian rajahs, He was assassin- 
ated in 1206, whereupon one of his Turkish slaves, 
Kutub, dfthe Kutub Mina, made himself independent 
at Delhi, and dicd from @ fall at polo'in rero. Osher 
slave kings ruled, over Delhi till 1288, during which 
period the Moyuls under Genghis Khan, came,to the 
banks of thé Indus, Sind was permanonély subjected to 
Mahomedan rule, and Behar and Bengal were added 
ta the crown*of Delhi. , In the middle af.the thirteenth 
"century the court at this capital was the only -Maho- 
medan court noteoverthrowm by the Moguls, and it 
became a place of refuge fpr the many princes ‘ex- 
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pelled from their thrones by Genghis Khan. One of 
these kings, Ghiyas-ud-din, was a patron of letters, and 
a‘friend of the poet Sadi. Among other wise sayings 
of his is this: “ that its better for a king to be obStinate 
than vacillating, as in the first case he might chance 
to be right, but in tlre latter he is sure to be wrong.” 
The Tartar house of Khilji now reigned at Delhi 
(1288-1320), and of its kings one Ala-ud-din, réjamlgéd 
the Moguls, and cSnquered fhe Degcan and Malabar. 
Next Came the house éf Tughlak (1321-1414), founded, 
like many another royahfamily, by a successful general. 
Firuz Tughlak lost Bengal and the Deccan, but he 
constructell the still existing Karnal canal, abolished 
all petty and vexatious taxes, and died in 1388, leaving 
behind him an enviable reputation. His successors 
lost otheg provinces, and in,1398 Timour the Tastar, 
commonly called Tamerlane, after conquering Persia 
and Transoxiafa and invading Georgia, Mesopotamia 
and Russia, was proclaimed Emperor of India: - Gen- 
ghiz Khan was a Mongol, but Mis agymy was chiefly 
comprised of Turks, and when he died, in 1227, he 
had overthrowm all the independent kingdoms of 
Tartary, and taken Northern China, Khorassan and 
Transoxiana. Timour himself was a Turk though 
he revived the Tartar, Mongol or Mogul Empire. He 
annexed Persia dnd reduced” Turkestan to obedience, 
_ but within one hundred years from his death, in 1405, 
Persia, and Transoxiana were overran bye nomad 
Turkmans, anal his descendant, Babar, flying from 
the Uzbegs, founded the Mogul Empire in India, 
Timour entered the country in, which hi? deseendagt 
was to found the greatest of its Oriental dynasties 
by way of Cabul, took Welhi, fromewhich Mahomed 
Tufhlak had fled, and slaughtered 100,000 prisoners. 
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He cared little for the consolidation of his conquest, 
and left it a prey todisorder. From 1414 the Seyyids 
ruled as lieutenants of Timour’s ‘dynasty, and when 
the Ldis succeeded, in 1450, they héld the Punjaub 
and Delhi, other provinces having become independent 
during the anarchy which followad upon the invasion 
of Timour. Little indeed is known of the course of 
events ih India dyring the century which preceded 
the accession of Babar, «a periog sremarkable in the 
world’s history for the termination of the domihation 
of the Moors in Spain (1491), the discovery of ‘America 
by Columbus (149%) ; the arrival of the Portuguese in 
India by way of the Cape of Good H8pe, the acces- 
sion of Henry VIII. in England, and.tlie conquest of 
Mexico by Cortez, The blight of, thé Mongol fhva- 
sion had left India completely cut off from garticipa- 
tion in world politics and” commerce, arel there was 
\?ttl@ for such chroniclers as existed to-relate, beyond 
a tedious processiort af wars and rebellions. Babar, 
then ruling in Cabuk invaded" India during the reign 
of Ibrahim Lodi, claiming the courttrysas part of the 
inheritance of Tamerlane. He destrayed J,ahore in 
1524; in 1926 defeated Ibrahim on'the fateful field of 
Panipat, and, in the words of the historian Elphinstone, 
“ founded a lineof kings, ugder whom India rose tothe 
highest pitch of prosperity, and out-of the rujng of 
whose empire all, the existing states in that country 
are composed.’s. 

The latter statement is accurate, but if the condi- 
tion of the people, rather than the power and glory of 
the ruler, be regarded as the test, ¢xception must 
bé talfen to Elphinstone’s assertion that under the 
Moguls India rose,to the highest pitch of proSperity. 
It would be foreign to the purpose of this little work 
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to describe the reigns of the great Moguls, a task 
already performed by master hands. They governed, 

no doubt, as we do, through the agency of Hindoos, 
in our case and in theirs alike, chiely Brahmins, and 
the best of them were tolerant and humane. In con- 
temporary writingseand speeches constant reference 
is made to the golden age of native Indian 1 rule, and 
though the Moguls were foreigngrs, a? we ‘atte, they 
were Asiatics, aad che existence got a solidarity of 
sentithent, wanting imour case, may “be admitted. But 
by common consent Akbar was the best and most 
tolerant of the emperors of this fine, and no subse- 
quent ruler had so ahle a Hindoo minister as Todar 
Mal. Yet if was Akbar who laid it down, as the 
governing principlé of revenue administration, “that 
there shall be left for every man as much as he re-, 
quires for hfs own support “till the next crop ‘be reaped, 

and for that of his familf’and for seed. Thus muchehall 
be left to him, what remains is the’land-tax.; Aurdng- 
zeb, whg collected nothing south ef the , Vindhya Moun- 
tains, in 1707 obtained £38, 000,000¢and reventte, and 
a total rqvenucof 480,000,000, while the English col- 
lect but £84,000,000 total, and under £20,400,000 land 
revenue from their immensely larger territories. The 
accomplished Orientalist, Mr Irvine, has just published 
a tragslation of¢the “Storia do Mogor” by Niccolai 
Manucci, who lived between 1653 ang 1708 with Prinée 
Dara Shekoh and Aurangzeb. No better witngss exists, 
and Manucci fells us that every time a géneral won a 
victory the heads of villagers were s¢nt as booty to 
Agra, and after twenty-four hours were deposited along 
the highway in pillars built for the purpose, &ach “tor 
accommodate a hundred heads. Aurangzeb was one’ 
of¢the ablest and most powerful of his line, which 
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produced many great men, but Manucci sums up his 
reign by saying: “in no part of his Empire was there 
any justice, no one thought of anything but how to 
plundery the revenue was collectgd by violence, and 
no remissions were allowed for loss of crops.” Ina 
subsequent chapter I will endeavqur to describe the 
land revenue system now in force in India, but it is 
imwpossiblé to pelss by [lphinstone’s statement, capable 
as it is*of such serious miseonstrugtion, and refuted as 
it is by the best céntemporary witness. The Great 
Moguls governed the greater part of India for two 
hundred years from 526, and were nominal emperors 
till the mutiny of 1857. Manucgi in no Wwaysconfirms 
the popular belief that this was the goldén age. In- 
deed he says: “In these days everybody's though? is 
to steal, and whatever happens it rdrely reaches the 
éars Of the: king, the orders’ coming fromawhom his 
officeys do not obey. Those wl» are the most distant 
fromethe court suffer fnqst.” He relates too an anec- 
dote of a Portuguese he knew, who preferred death to 
*becomiag a Mahoigedan, which throws an interesting 
light on contemporary Christianity, andyadds , “It is 
now forty-eight years that I have bécn in India, yet 
“jiever have I seen a Mahomedan become a Christian. 
I have seea on the Coromandel coast and in Bengal 
a few Malabaris and Bengalis, povertyestrieken Hip. 
does, become Christians, but it was from compulsion of 
hunger, or to gef married to some Christian. Even 
then they never refrained from Hindog practices,” 
As to the justice of the Great Moguls? Aurangzeb, 
starting tg wage war against the Deccani Kings of 
Rijapur “nd Golconda, gave orders that eighty men 
Should be bound and beheaded ,in a kneeling position 
on either side of the route he would traverse; which 
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slaughter of innocent peasants was by way of sacrifice 
and prayer for success in his enterprise. The founder 
of the Mogul dynasty, Babar fortunately bequeathed 
to posterity the memoirs of his adventurous life written 
in the Turkish language. His father was fifth in 
descent from Tamerlane. He was therefore a Turk, 
though his mother was a Mogul, a race of which he 
himself speaks with contempt in his inemoifs, but he 
Indians use this generic term for a Mahomed&n who 
entérs India from beyond Afghanistan. Babar, a brave, 
simple and pleasure; loving monarch, compelled all 
the Mahomedan princes in Indi# to acknowledge his 
supremacy, ‘and wag fighting for the faith against 
the Hindoo’ in the year 1534, which saw the victory 
of the Protestant aver the Roman Catholic religion.in 
Englagd. He was defeated at Buxar by one of his 
own lieute@ants, the Governor of Behar and Bengal, 
and was obliged in hé flight to cross the Ganges'on 
an inflated skin. When he ye&ched Omerkotep with 
only seven attendants, his Queen gave “birth to the 
jllustrious Ad&bar,’the greatest of afl*the greateMoguls? 
The reyolting governor, Sher Shah, built caravanserais, 
wells, aad averiues from Bengal to the Indus, and 
of his second son, who succeeded him, it was said 
‘Empire is no man’s inheritance, but belengs to him 
who hatk the longest, sword.” The second son's 
sword was long enough to enable the wearer to 
supplant his eldest brother, but was, not long enough 
to maintain his kingdom, and the son’and successor 
of Babar, Himayun, who died just after his return to 
India, left hig precarious inheritance, inaludipg Bengal, 
to Akbar, then a youth of thirteen yea, whage 
minister, Bairam, defeated the rebellious Gener#l 
4lemu in 1556 at Panipat, oms which field the fate 
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of India has several times been decided.. -ractically 
the whole of India became more or less subject to 
Akbar, though this statement could not have been 
made with any approach to truth of ‘any one of his 
predecessors. The population of the conquered 
realms was made up of, the aborigines, of Scythians 
and Tartars, and of the races who invaded the country 
from the north, and are commonly called Aryans. 
Buddhism was the centfipetal fofce which had to 
some extent welded together tltis loose, amorphous 
mass, but in the seventh century Brahminism had 
revived, and in thé ninth it had triumphed. In Jits 
present aspect it represents the union of the Vedic 
faith of the original Brahmins with Buddhism, and 
with the rude and elementary svfperstitions of the 
‘gboriginal tribes. Brahmin, pantHeism is capable of 
including eVerything, and would before nofw probably 
haveeabsorbed the Christian @onverts but for ‘het 
rejection of, caste. ‘1'oe this day, the majority of the 
people of India are animists—anjmism being that 
‘form of faith which used to be calfed €etichism, or 
the worship of tangible and inanimate qbjccts in the 
belief that they are possessed of Some mysterious 
power. South, of the Vindhya range, the boundary 
between Hindustan and the.Deccan, were three great 
Hindoo kingdoms, with theif eapitals, Mysore, Tanjore 
and Madura. The,Hindoo kingdom of Vizayanagar 
lasted from 1118 4ill 1565, and disputed the hegemony 
of the Deccah with the southern Mahdmedan king- 
doms. In the reign of Mahomed Tughlak, a contem- 
porary of Richard II. of England and of Philip de Valois 
of Frane, the empire of Delhi extended from the 
imalayas and thg Indus og the north-west and 
‘ north-east, to the sea on the east and west, though 
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much of Rajputana was independent. Between. 1489 
and 1688 there were five Mahomedan states in the 
: Deccan, formed out of the fragments of the Bahmani 
kingdom, with their respective capitals: Bejapur, 
Golconda, Ahmednugger, Elichpur and Bedi’; and: 
the ruins of the Arst-named city eloquently | attest 
the greatness of the former kingdom. ‘They in- 
clude ‘masterpieces of Saracenic. architecture, and 
the largest dome dm the world, which covers an area 
‘of. 18,000 square feet uninterrupted by supports. Teo 
‘was here that Ferishta resided and completed his’ 
history, a valuable mine for the ldter Indian historian, 
but one in which writers of the anti-British school do 
snot care to dig. Besides the Hindoo and Mahom- 
edan kingdoms, to which brief reference has been 
made, there remained the Rajput States which hag’ 
“never beerMconquered. Insufficient as are the materials. 
for writing Indian history, there are, thanks. 60: the 
Hakluyt Society, publicationsewhich give gome idea of 
the internal state of the countrysin the fifteenth and the. 
beginning ofthe’ sixteenth centuries. The coramercial” 
intercourse, yhich had been carried on between India 
and Rome through the Red Sea, hardly survived the, 
division of the Roman Empire into east and west, when 
‘it was supplanted by trade with Constantinople carried 
through ‘Persta by caravan. The Arab. conquests 
‘next’ interrupted intercourse between India and the 
Byzantine Empire, and in the tenth cengury inter-. 
course was réopgned with Venice through. Egypt, and 
in the eleventh century the republics ‘of Genoa and 
Venice, consequent upon the irruption¢ of she Turks ; 
into Syria,and Palestine, developed considerMble & com» 
merce with India. This trade subsequently becanfe 
4, Venetian monopoly, till the close of the fifteenth’, 
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century, when the Portuguese i in turn profited by the 
discovery of America and the rounding of the Cape. 

Nikitin, a Russian traveller of 14470, dwelt’ upon 
the contrast between ‘the brilliante of the Court and 
the poverty of the people in the Deccan. Babosa, a 
‘Portuguese, in the beginning of tht sixteenth century, 
described, the people of Gujerat as prosperous and 
well-feiind. Fle speaks of the roofed and tiled houses 
of the town, of the trade’in cloth,’ of the silk nmanu- 
factures of Bombay, and of the dealings of the West 
“Coast. in cocoa and areca nuts, Spices and drugs; nor 
is his account of the Malabar coast, that fertile. and 
pleasant land, any less satisfactoty. 

'. It seems that the Mahomedan ings of the time! 
-were accessible to their subjects, wand personal in 
‘theirerule, though practically absolute authority: was 
delegated to governors of provjnces. The army was 
-compsed of levies, supplied fully equipped by local 
-chie 8, and by individual soldieys who served for hire. 
The Hindoos had to fay the poll-tax, “but they were 
generalfy employed in the administre ation, and some 
times as generals. The Emperog Sabar *in his 
~memoirs says that the revenue officials, merchants, 
-and work-people were all. Hindoos, and’ much the 
same might be said at the present day, for,the actual 
government is generally in fhe hands of "Brahthitts, 
who. are super visedeby a handful of Civil Servants who 
form a'comps d’étte. There can be no doubt that the 
Mahomedan conquetois of India soon lost their fierce 
proselytising ze and intolerance, and ‘treated the 
Hingloos with" leniency and toleration. “They coined 
silver and gold, and Akbar fixed the rupee atvery much 
it present weight. eBefore hiseday the Indian Mahq 
-medans had adopted the muslin robe. and slipperg. 
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which they now wear, and their character, as well as 
their costume has changed, since they left the uplands 
of Central Asia for’ the river plains of Hindustan, 
whence some as a rliling class migrated to the “ wide 
stony wolds of the Deccan.” Akbar was cut off from 
the Afghan base Which hise predecessors had pos- 
sessed, and partly dn this account, and partly, no doubt, 
from statesmanship, he determined to pursue aapolfey 
of toleration and Conciliafion. The contemporary 
chronicle known as the Akbarnama of Abul Fazl, the 
eminent minister, throws an interesting light upon the 
Emperor's methods of administration. One day he 
came upon ttvo bodie$ of Hindoos, who were quarrel- 
‘ing about the possession of a sacred bathing place. 
He first of all endeavoured to effect a friendly settle-, 
ment, ‘and, finding this impossible told them te 
fight it out, and saw,fair play. Had this solution 
been adopted during the recent disturbanc&s in 
Eastern Bengal, little. would Rave been heard of the 
Hindobd case, for the Mahomedains would have easily , 
gettled all disputes in their own faVour. Akbar tried 
alternately vidlence and conciliation’ in order to the 
subjugation of the Rajput States, which was nevers 
completely” effected. He took Gujerat, recovered 
Bengal and Behar, annéxed Cashmere, And tried, 
witH indifferent success, to subdue Afghanistan. This 
was the first war made by a reler of Hindustan 
agaihst that fountry. Sind was néxt sulwdued and 
Kandahar resovered, so that the Mogul Empire now 
extended from Afghanistan across the whole of India 
north of the? Vindhya mountains, whife thre, Degcan 
proved an*insoluble problem. Those breezy uplangy 
hred heroines, and Chand Bibi of Ahmednugger fired 
copper, silver, and gaJd coins at the Moguls, when’: 
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iron was exhausted, and was firing away the Crown 
jewels when her valorous soul was quenched, a worthy 
prototype of the Ranee of Jhansi... Akbar returned to 
Agra from this campaign in 1601—the year in which 
the first East India Company was founded, and in 
which the first English ‘ships reached India—and in 
1605 he-died.« He dreamt of an eclectic religion, 
embraeing all thatewas best in al] the chief faiths 
of his own generateon, Probably ‘he was for the most 
part sincere, possibly, like his contemporary,’ Henry 
IV. of France, who,thought Paris worth a Mass, his 
religion was subservient to his policy of conciliation. 
He discouraged suttee and child marriage*and allowed 
Hindoo widows to marry again, thug antivipating some 
of the reforms effected by the English. His religious 
aystem died with him. tis revenue system was 
borrowed from that of Sher Skah, the Afghan king 
of Defthi, who died in 1545, a great monarch, who said 
that his life was not lon& enough to allow of his doing 
sufficient good to his people. All the, culgivable lands 
in the Empire weré measured and divided into three 
classes according" to their fertility, the damand of the 
~~State being fixed at one-third of the gross produce, as 
against a rough general average of one-fourteenth 
which we get. Settlements/were thus ,eflected which 
lasted for ten years as against thirty of our present 
system, and measurements and classifications were 
recorded if the village accounts, just as they now are. 
Akbar's Dewan was the famous Todar Mal, and his 
finance minister the hardly less celebrated Abul Fazl. 
Sir Willigin Hunter concluded that the ‘revenue col- 
legted from a part of India, by the Great Mogul ex- 
- ceeded that received by the British from their more 
‘s@xtended and far greater Empire, and it is probable. 
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that the land-tax of the present day is, on an average, 
less than a quarter of what was exacted by Akbar. 

There were then no police except the hereditary vil- 
lage watchmen, and the chief landowners were held 
responsible for the protection of life and property. 

The rural watchmen usually" belonged to the robber 
class, but that was the case until late im the minetcenth 
century in the extreme squth of India, whete the 
system, now abandoned, worked fairly well. The 
army consisted chiefly of cavalry, and the troopers 
were men of the yeoman class, wlo supplied their own 
horses and nveapons. This arrangement practically 
survives in the native cavalry regiments to the present 
day. The infantry of the line were paid six rupees 
a month, and, instheory at any rate, all males capable 
of bearings arms were ligble to service. Akbar'’s sud- 
cessor, Jahangir, regarded his wife as a colleague 
upon the throne, and they reigned in a fashidy not 
unlike that of Justinian and Theodora} her natne 
being” engraved of the coins with tltat of the Emperor, 

t was in this reign, in the year 1616, that Sir "Thomas 
Roe afrived’as*ambassador of James a, who sent 
him in the hope of obtaining more favourable terms 
for British trade at Surat, and on the West Coast of 
India, where silk, spice, ~epper, precious Stones, and 
cotton were bartered in exchange for knives and 
broadcloth. When Jahangir fied, in 1627, his 
dominions pere practically coterminous With those 
of Akbar, fer hts endeavours to conquer the Deccan 
were fruitless. 

His succéSsor, Shah Jehan, a con.emporagy dnrigg 
his long Teign of Charles I. and Cromwell, and ef 
Louis XITI. and Lofiis XIV., tonducted the usual 
‘wars, with less than tlre usual unsuccess in the Deccan} 
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into which he introduced the revenué system of 
Todar Mal. During the reign of Shah Jehan, the 
Mogul Empire reached its zenith, but Elphinstone, 
than whom no man was more competent to form an 
opinion, considers that the condition of the people 
must have been worse than im the most badly 
governed statg in modern Europe, It was this 
eYipegor who *rebujlt and adorned Delhi, construct- 
ing the Great Mgsque, the palaed; the little Musjid, 
and the Taj Mahal. No soofier was Aurangzeb 
formally installed upon his throne, in the year of the 
restoration of the Stuarts in England, than war broke 
out between Bejapur and the Mahrattas, who were 
a race of cultivators living in the hilkk of Goa and 
Surat, and the western extremify, of the Deccan 
plateau. Sivaji, the national hero, began life as a 
brigand, and little was heard oot the M@hrattas till 
his day, though Ferishta records that as early as 
1485 the sMahomedas kings of the Deccan had 
already enlisted these*hardy hillmen in their service. 
In 1648, Sivaji lad acquired possé@ssién of several 
fortresses belonging to Bejapur, ag & resulé of his 
_ wars with the ruler of which kingdom, he was placed 
in possession of considerable territory ; and of Indian 
chiefs he*first realised that infantry was of greater 
importance than cavalry. Aturangzeb’ had made the 
fatal ‘mistake of reducing the Mahomedan kingdoms 
of the Deccan ifstead of invoking their aid against 
the rising strength of the Mahrattas) The latter 
continued to griw in power, and soon the states of 
Bejapur, and Golconda commenced to pay tribute to 
opivali, who presently arrogated to himself she right to 
levy the famous chguth, or quarter of the revenue, as 
.the price of security against attacks by his followers. 
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Anotner tase step taken by Aurangzeb was the 
revival of the obnoxious poll-tax levied on Hindoos, 
and, departing from: all the wise precedents of his 
line, he forbade the entertainment of Hindoos in 
the Government service. The reimposition of the tax 
on infidels and the revocation, of the Edict of Nantes 
were two events of equal import to the Mogul and 
French monarchies. The interests of the Rajprfs 
now became identical witlf those,of the Mahrattas, 
and the latter bandits became champions of the 
Hindoo religion and nationality. All Rajputana was 
in a blaze, and the star of Sivaji was ever in the 
ascendant in, the south, where the Mahomedan kings 
of the Deccar called him in to aid them to maintain 
their independence’against Aurangzeb. In 1683 the 
Emperer left Delhi, never to return before his death, 
in 1707, tHe intervening period being spént in vain 
efforts to redtice the Deccan to submission, Hie last 
years were clouded by the intrégues of his sons, as*well 
as by.the failure of his arms, and qwhen he died, in, 
the eighty-ninth! year of his life,and the fiftieth of 
his reign, hewsaid: ‘Everywhere I see nothing but 
God. Ihave committed many crimeg, and ee 
not how b shall be punished. The death agony 
presses on one, I am going. Come what may I have 
launched shy véssel on the waves. Farewell, farewell.” 
Elphinstone says of him that “he,would indeed hdve 
been, a good and great king had Ite not had a heart 
cold, calculating, and a stranger to all generous dnd 
ennobling impulses.” His land revénue reached 384 
million sterling, and his total income was 774 millions. 
The usual, fratricidal strife followed upon hfs deatlf, 
and resulted in the ultimate victory of Shah Alam, 
the eldest son, whose. Viceroy-in the Deccan now 
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openly paid chauth to the Mahrattas., The new 
Emperor first offered the Rajputs practical inde- 
pendence in return for peace, and turned his own 
attention to the Sikhs. This religious sect, after- 
wards so famous in Indian history, was founded at the 
end of the fifteenth century by Nanak, who recognised 
no distinction of, caste, but preached universal tolera- 
tifh, agd the uflity of the Godhead. Since the death 
of the tolerant Akbar they had beé@n persecuted, and 
in 1678, their Guru or leader créated a religious and 
military commonwealth, every member of which was 
a soldier. None were allowed to shave, and each 
and every one was bound to carry cold, steel about 
_ his person—of which rule of conducts the quoit, in, 
the turban is now the outward and¢visible sign. The 
Sikhs respect the Brahmins, and forbid the slaughter 
of cattle, buf their resemblance to the orthoddx Hindoo 
in otlver respects is small, and they have acquired a 
very distinctive character. F arokhsir was a prince of 

o great merit, byt heefought and defeated the Sikhs, 
whose Sectaries he treated with the itmést barbarity. 
The Deccan invhis reign had now, bycome.almost 
independent *under its Viceroys or Nizams, *who ac- 
knowledged the Mahratta sovereignty, and duly paid 
their chaufth or tribute. [hg real governors of the 
Empire were the Seyyids, two brotliers ‘who were 
kifig-makers, but “yhen their creature, the king, tired 
of them,ethe Nézam of the Deccan became chief 
minister, while the power of the Mahyattas passed 
into the hands ‘of a family of Brahmin village ac- 
couptants in the Konkan. Balaji Visvgnath became 
fheir Péshwa or minister, and he endegvoured to 
realise, as a regulay tribute and revenue, one quarter 
of the revenue, as settled by Todar Mal, of the Mogitl 
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Empire. During its decline and fall, however, nothing 
like this amount was collected, and Mogul revenue 
and Mahratta chauth alike were levied by force and 
not according’to law. The different heads of account 
in one and the same area were collected by different 
agencies, in ordereto prevent any one authority from 
becoming independent of the central power at Delhi, 
an object which, none the less, the arrangemeéng faifed 
to secure. One result however, of this system was of 
a permanent character, for the intricacy of the accounts 
led to the universas use of Brahmin accountants, 
thereby increasing the ascendency of the caste, always 
so powerful jn India,to which the family of the Peshwa 
belonged, ‘Tro Balaji succeeded Baji Rao, who first . 
invaded the northern provinces of the totterihg 
empirep saying “let us strike the withered trunk, anal 
the branclts will fall of their own accord.” 

At this period rose “to eminence the families of. the 
Gaekwar of Baroda, Holkar ofelndore, andthe Sindhias 
of Gwalior, who were lieutenants of,the Peshwa Baji-, 
Rao. It wds now evident that any effort to’ oppose 
the Mahrattas would be fruitless,*and the Nizam 
therefore joined them in self-aggrandis€ment at the 
expense of the empire, the breaking up of which was 
precipitated by the inyasion of Nadir Shah. The 
eastern portioh of the tableland of Herat formed a 
kind of neutral territory between glfe Persian and fhe 
Mogul empires, and the Safavi Shah Hasain was 
involved in warfare with the Ghiljis, who occupied 
the western portion of that tableland’ The tribesmen, 
however, invaded and took Ispahan, wRerewpon ‘}ah- 
masp, the son of Hosain, invoked the aid of Nadif, 
Kuli, a renowned freehooter of that day, who, instead 
ot placing ‘Tahmasp upon the throne of Persia, himself, 
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in 1736, assumed the title of Shah-in-Shah, to which, 
by the conquest of Balkh and Bokhara, he gave an 
actuality that lofty designation had long lacked. The 
distracted empire of the Moguls*was an irresistible 
temptation to such a warrior, and, a pretext for attack 
being soon found, he took Cabul, and as the Emperor 
had omitted to pay to the Afghans the subsidies they 
claimed, he passed unobstructed through the mountains, 

crossed the Indus, defeated the Tfnperial troops at 
Kurnal in February, 1739, and ave Delhi over to 
fire and sword. Almost immediately, however, he 
departed home with all the booty he could obtain, 
and with a treaty in his pocket whereby the Emperor 
relinquished all claim to everything west, of the Indus., 
Nine years later he was assassinated, in consequence 
ef his mad endeavours to suppress the Shiyga doc- 
trirtes, which the Persians since the Mahomedan 
conqtest ever have, and stills do, profess. When 
Nadir Shalt had left, the Mahrattas again began to 
. harry the prostrate &mpire. Balaji Baji succeeded 
Baji as*third Pesltwa, but the curse’ of Yomestic dis- 
sension now fell*in turn upon the MabSattas, and the 
French appeared for the first time to aid the Nizam’s 
son, Sal abat Jung, to oppose them. Almmed Khan, 
afterwards Ahmed Shah, oisfne Durani tribe, suc- 
ceeded to the authority of Nadir Shali in Khorassan, 
and the country | Between the Indus and the Persian 
frontier it 1748, and in the same year a prince of the 
same name succeeded to the Mogul throne, only to 
make way almost immediately for Alamgir, from whose 
feeble gyAsp Ahmed Shah Durani wrestad Delhi, leav- 
sing behind him a Rohilla chieftain in coramand, who 
was presently expelled, with the aid of the Peshwa’s 
brother, Ragoba, who seized Lahore and threatened 
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Oudh, At,this juncture, Ahmed Shah Durani for the 
fourth time invaded the Punjaub, and defeated the 
Mahrattas under Sindhia and Holkar. It was not 
against the MoguP emperor that the Afghan king 
made war, but against the Mahrattas, whose power 
was now, in 1760at its height. The whole of the 
empire, and more of the south of india than ever 
acknowledged its authority, was either parte of, ‘or 
paid tribute to, thf power Thejr forces, estimated 
at about 300,000, afid the Durani forces of 100,000, 
faced one another, im January 1761, upon the classic 
battle-ground of Panipat, with the usual result that 
the invaderg were vittorious. The Mahrattas retired 
do their conqyests in Hindustan, and the dynasties of 
the Peshwa and. the Mogul alike were overwhelmed. 
in a common catastrophe, 

The Mafirattas recovered a great deal of their once 
great power, but that of the Moguls was finally broken, 
and upon its fragments rose independent states, ‘with 
which,,and with the relations of the Europeans with , 
which, the history of India from this date is® chiefly 
concerned, 
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EORGE III. had sat upon the throne a year 
(5 when the third battle of Panipat was fought, and 

already, in the reign of @harles I I, the East 
India Company, which dated from the reign of Queen 
Flizabeth, had become sufficientlzpowerful to obtain 
anew charter, and the cessign of Bombay. Sort St 
George had’ been founded in 1639, but it Was not till 
1698 that Aurangzeb granted a*site upoh the Hoogly 
for the occupation of ow traders in Bengal. As the 
Mahomedan invaglers all came “by, land, so did the 
‘Europeans all arrive by sea. The® trade between 
India and Europe which passed by the Red Sea 
through Egypt, and paid heavy transit duty to the 
Sultan, fired the ambition of the Portugwese to try 
and discofer some direct sea route whereby they 
could avoid the transit duties,*and Vasco ‘da Gama 
dotibled the Cape$and anchored off Calicut, in 1498, 
and returaed to Portugal with a letter for his king 
from the Zamorin. Cabral, in the_ following year, 
quarrelled with the latter potentate and withdrew to 
Cochin, the Rajah of which state, true,to the tradi- 
flonal pélicy of his house, received them with kindly 
hospitality. Two years later Vasco da Gama again 
arrived at Calicut to avenge the treatment Cabral had 
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experienced. But Alfonso Albuquerque, ‘in whose 
presence the sea trembled,” was the real founder of 
the Portuguese power in the East. He captured Goa, 
held Ormuz, and the spice island of Malacca, and with 
his dismissal began that decline which everywhere 
proceeded duringethe period in which the crown of 
Portugal was united with that of Spain, {rom 1580 to 
1666. The Mahrattas took Basgein, the Dutch seif%ed 
Malacca and Ceylon, and tht Persigns captured Ormuz; 
but it was the Dutch who struck down the Portuguese 
monopoly, their objective being the spice trade of the 
Eastern Archipelago. In 1602 > the Dutch East India 
Company w; wasfounded; in 1605 they expelled the Portu- 
gugse from. Amboyna, and in 1619 founded Batavia. , 
a the excepthad of the English, the only otha” 
European country which owned land settlements jn 
India wa$ Denmark, which bought Trarquebar from 
the Rajah of Tanjor®, and had another settlentent at 
Serampore on the Hoogly. adhese possessions, which 
became famous centres of missionary activity, were 
sold to the English in 1845. Ths it happéhed that 
the French yerg the only scrious competitors of our 
fellow-countrymen, their chicf possession being Chan- 
darnagoreeon the Hoogly, and Pondicherry on the 
Coromandel coast. ets they took from*us Madras, 
which wds re8tored dtthe peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
1748, but the real fight for Inga began between 
Dupleix and Clive, when the fortder statesman en- 
deavoured to fgund a French Empire by intervening 
in the disputed succession to the thrones of Hyderabad 
and Arcot, fyagments of the Mogul Entpireewhichphad 
become practically independent. Ten years before 
the battle of Panipat, Clive, by hjs defence ‘of Arcot, 
Had made the English name feared and respected in 
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Southern India, and two years before that battle, 
Coote had defeated the Comte de Lally at Wande- 
wash, after which the English remained the masters 
of the south. In Bengal the tysanny’ of Suraj-ud- 
Daula, and the fact that France and England were 
at war in Europe, led up jo the important victory, but 
not great battle, of Plassey in 1757, and to the first 
ex@ensiye grane“of ferritory to the English, which 
grant was largely increaseel in 1760°upon the deposi- 
tion of the Nawab Mir Jaffar of Bengal. Subsequently 
their own creature, Mir Cassim, endeavoured to assert 
his independence with such aid as the Emperor Shah 
Alam, could give, whereupon the English defeated 
him at Buxar in 1764. Clive, however, restored 
“®udh to the Nawab Vizier, and btaincd from Shah 
Alam in return for a fragment of his empireowhich 
was given back to him, the fiscal administration of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, for which provinces there 
thus obtained a dual management till Warren Hastings 
abolished the system, and sold td the Nabob of Oudh 
= Oa 
the territory which Clive had restored to the Emperor,, 
because, when the Mahrattas seized thas, potentate in 
1773, Hastings considered that the British could neither 
pay territory nor tribute, either directly orsindirectly, 
to the Malwrattas. The power of the latter after the 
battle of Panipat, was divid@d™betwecn the Peshwa, 
theBhonsla Rajahfat Nagpur, the Sindhias at Gwalior 
the Holkays at Inflore, and the Gaekwars at Baroda. 
Sindhia and Holkar restored Shah Alam to his throne 
in order to use such authority as remained to this 
shadow ofa gfeat name, and they held him prisoner 
tsi! the sfcond Mahratta War, in 1803, whereby the 
power of Sindhia and the Bhonslas was broken, and 
the Protectorate of the empiré was restored to tle 
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British. The third Mahratta War brought about the 
defeat of Holkar, and the fourth was waged in 1817- 
1818 with the Peshwa, when Poona was captured, 
and Baji Rad was eleposed and pensioned at Bithoor,—.—+ 
where he died, in 1853, leaving no family, but an 
adopted son, who subsequently became infamous under 
the name of Nana Sahib. In 1780 | and 1790, when 
the British were engaged in war "with Hyder Ali 
of Mysore, and kis son T'ppoo, the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas co-operated with the English in the first 
war and compelled Tippoo to cede half his dominions, 
which the allies divided. In 1799 he was crushed 
by Lord Wellesley; who also brought under British 
authority those fragments of Mogul and ee 
rule, the nawabshig,« of Arcot, and the principality: 
Tanjore. Not only Mysgre and the Mahrattas ieee 
the Englith at this time, but the Pindari¢ were a sore 
trouble in the land.© They were camp-followers of 
the Mahrattas, the flotsam and jetsam of distracted 
India, the debris of the Mogul empire, “who asked no 
deave of kinty or chief, as they swept througheHindus- 
tan.” It costLord Hastings a regular campaign before 
he brolke them, in 1817, in which year also the fall 
of the Peshwa led to the constitution of the Bombay 
Presidency, in somewhat,its present form. The British 
Goyernnfent, “howevérg while it then became para- 
mount over the greater part of India, had yet to fight 
against the Mahomedan rulers of Wfehanjstan. 
Upon the death, in 1773, of Ahmed Shah Durani 
the usual wars and rebellions ensued, but in 1809 
his descendgnt, Shuja Shah, was sefited « upon, the 
Afghan throne, and to him the British sent & mission 
in order to establish a defensive alliance, with the 
ultimate result that he was ejected from Cabul and 
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fled to India for protection, while Dost Mahomed, of 
the Barakzai family made himself king in’ his stead. 
The creation of the strong kingdom of Runjeet Singh 
in the Punjaub relieved India fromeall fear of Afghan 
invasions, but Dost Mahomed none the less yearned 
to recover Peshawar frqgm the Sikhs, and since the 
Viceroy, Lord Auckland, had no power to gratify this 
wish, and still mdre because of the pressure of Russia 
through Persia upon Herat, the Viceroy decided to 
replace Dost Mahémed by his own creature — the 
- fugitive Shah Shuja, who might fairly be expected to 
carry out his wishes. The thing was done accord- 
ingly, but the British reckoned wgthout the Afghans, 
who, after a sullen acquiescence of two years, killed 
“Sir Alexander Burnes and Sir William Macnaghten, 
and annihilated the army of occupdtion—a disaster 
which in 1842 Generals Pollok and Salesavenged. 
The administration of Lord Amherst (1823-1838), but 
for the frst , Burmese War, whereby Assam, Arakan, 
and Tenasserim werg ceded té the company, had 
been comparatively peaceful, and +Loed William, 
Bentinck, from 1828 to 1835, had enjoyed ,peace 
broken only éby ten days’ war, which ended in the 
annexation of the little province of Coorg, Lord 
Auckland, -however, besides being involved in the 
first Afghan War, was engaged in the first, or, as it 
is commonly called, the opium, war with China (1840- 
1842), at the confltision of which Hong-Kong was 
ceded to Britain, and Shanghai and other ports opened 
to European trade. Lord Ellenboroigh (1842-1844) 
conquered, Sind, the Amirs of which had been un- 
‘friendly “luring the Afghan War. Lofd Hardinge 
(844-1847) fought the hard fight of the*first Sikh 
War as the result of which the country between tlre 
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Sutlej and the Ravi was annexed and Henry Lawrence 
was appoitited President at the court of the youthful 
son of Runjeet Singh. It remained for Lord Dal- 
housie (1848 to 1856) to annex the rest of the, Punjaub, 
Oudh, Satara, Jhansi and Nagpur, and a large part 
of the present province of Burma. In thus changing 
the map of India he conducted the second Sikh and 
the second Burmese Wars, but he"also opened the 
first Indian railwgy, introduced Cheap postage, organ- 
ised the public works, constructed roads and canals, 
and inaugurated the educational system on new and 
permanent lines. Lord Canning declared war on 
Persia, which had sgized Herat, and forced the Shah 
to renouncé all claims on this fortress, or on any part 
of Afghanistan, and fought the second Chinese Wan- 
as a result of which all customary commercial privileges 
were conceded to Englarid and other European powers, 
and to America. The great event, however, of this 
viceroyalty—the greatest event in our occupation of 
India—was the Sepoy mutiny, of which the immediate 
result’ was the trdnsfer of India from the East India 
Company to the Crown. There is no occasion here to 
relate the infidénts of this chapter in our history, but 
the conclugions of the latest historian, Field-Marshal 
Sir Evelyn Wood, may with advantage be recorded. 
He says that revolt was,“ the outcome of annexations, 
and of centralisation coupled with well-meant but 
mistaken attempts to govern mi accordance with 
systems prevailing i in the United Kingdom millions 
of Asiatics, ‘as numerous as the peoples of Europe, 
and of as many different religions.” The, Congress 
is at the present day, with the aid of the Bengati 
Babus, and the newspapers they control, urging u& 
te persevere in the very attempts, to which Sir 
Evelyn Wood, with so, much reason, attributes in no 
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small measure the greatest disaster which has oc- 
curred during our domination in India. 

The tangled web of our relations ‘with Afghanistan 
received another twist when Lord Lawrence (1864- 
1868) acknowledged Sher Ali, the son of Dost 
Mahomed, as Amir, and this prigce was formally 
received as such by Lord Mayo (1868-1872) at 
Ummballa. During the viceroyalty of Lord Lytton 
(1872-1876) it became known that Sker Ali had made 
overtures to, and received an onvoy from, Russia, 
and, as he refused to entertain @ mission sent from 
India, war was declared in 1878; he was defeated by 
General (now Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, his son, 
Yakub Khan, was seated on the throne, and a 


British Resident, Sir Louis Cavagnari, was appointéd | 


tothe Afghan court. Within g few months Cavagnari 
was assassinated, Yakub Khan abdicated, an‘ the late 
Amir Abdul Rahman, the repreSentativé of the line 
of Dost Malomed, was erecognised by Lord Ripon 
(1880-1884) as Amir. » 

The chéef event'of the viceroyalty of Lotd Dufferin 
(1884-1888) was the third Burmese «ar, due far 
more to justifiable fear of French intervention than to 
the misgovernment of King Thebaw, whose personal 
vices certainly, and whose political misdeeds probably, 
have been somewhat exaggerajed. At’ a tesult. of 
the war, Upper Bugma was annexed, and subsequent 
Viceroyaltigs up té the present date resulted in .no 
important additions to the Empire, thqugh Lord 
Elgin was driven’ by the force of circumstances to 
take gnd regain eChitral, two years after which avent 
octurred “the most serious and widespread tribal 
frohtier .war we have had in India. 

The Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, still so recent a$ 
to be the subject of heated controversy, is chiefly 
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remarkable perhaps for the policy pursued upon the 
western and north-western land frontier of India. In 
1897, on the termination of the Tirah campaign, the 
Secretary of State telegraphed to Lord Elgin urging 
that, with the cessation of hostilities, our permanent 
position and policy should, be defined, and agree- 
ing with the Viceroy that our interference with 
independent tribes — so far ag they can ‘be calted 
independent since the Durand line was drawn—should 
be strictly limited, in order to avoid serious eventual 
responsibilities involved in the extension of adminis- 
trative control over tribal territory. The Secretary 
of State also urgerl that the then existing arrange- 
ments should be modified in view to concentration 
of’ force. While, he formally concurred with the 
Govegnment of India, in ascribing the concerted, 
simultanddus, and, till then unprecedentedly, serious, 
risings of the tribeS to fanaticism, Lord (reorge 
Hamilton could not conceal she fact that,the delimita- 
tion of the spheges of British and Afghan influence, 
nin accordatice “with the Durand Convention, had 
naturally lech the tribesmen to suspect designs upon 
their independence. There are not a#ew interested 
in frontier politics, and among them Sir Thomas 
Holdich, who consider ghat not only was this result 
to abe expected, but- that a mistake was made in 
determining upon this delimitatior, which necessarily 
largely increased our responsibilNies for,,and inter- 
vention in, tribal affairs. No doubt there is a diffi- 
culty in preserving a state of civilised administration 
up to, and ignoring violence and rapme immedjately 
beyond, a certain point, especially when the ifhabitartts 
of either side are not a constant but a changing ahd 
interchanging quantity: but it"is possible that our 
snscentihilites in this fesnect are too acute.and have 
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led us on many occasions into interference. in matters 
we might well have ignored, and into vain and ex- 
pensive expeditions. To some, at any rate, it would 
appear, even from the narrative? of those respon- 
sible for the action in question, that the dynastic and 
domestic squabbles of tht petty chief of Chitral were 
such as we might have disregarded. Yet they led to 
our oca@ipation ‘of what a great authority describes 
as “‘a useless, expegsive, and burdtfisome post,” since 
invasion from the north is impofsible. One serious 
objection to such interference is * that it can have no 
finality. If an obligation to impose law and order on 
the turbulent frontier tribes lies’ upon us in conse- 
quence of a higher standard than that of other natigns, 
which we impose upon ourselves, why not upon simi- 
lar tribes in Afghanistan?—and, if there,, wlty not 
in Eastern Persia, in Persia generally, inJMesopotamia 
and Asia Minor? Where, indeed, in such a policy 
can the line*be drawn? * The money spent in mount- 
ing guns in soliary® valleys, the treasure lavished 
upon foftifying natural forts, would have sufficed’ 
many times over to supply the loans soliéited of very 
good security by Persia, our refusal to grant which 
threw the spendthrift Shah into the arms ‘of the all- 
willing Czat. Of course, the Indian and Home Bud- 
gets are separate and independcht of one another, *but 
now at any rate itgis idle to deny the fact that Persia 
is as mucl? a frontier of India as is Afghanistan,*but 
far weaker, far more vulnerable, far more the object 
of a rival Power's solicitude, so that Indian money 
miglt bespent on the shores of the Persian Gulf with 
a much propriety as upon cantonments, soads and 
railways in and for ghe benefit of Chitral, and other 
robber-haunted border hills. It might be argued that 
‘the charges in both gases mora properly fall on the 
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Imperial Exchequer, which would, as regards ex- 
penditure in the Gulf, to some extent be recouped in 
consequence.of the:revival which would result there- 
from, in our fast-falling trade with Persia, though 
neglect of the Indo-Persian question might have 
led to a conflagration beside which the war with the 
Transvaal would seem a feeble flame. Nof, indeed, 
that Gulf questions have been weglected, evan before 
the conclusion of fhe Conventior with Russia, The 
action of the Home Government and the Viceroy, 
Lord Curzon, in regard to the efforts of the French 
to obtain a coaling station at Muscat, and of the 
Turks, whether or Rot of their own motion, to seize 
Keweit, was prompt, firm, and effectual. 

As has been semarked above, the events of Lord 
Curzdh’s viceroyalty are of such recent date.as to be 
still the subject of considerable controversy. There 
are many, however, which all must apprové He 
wrote off land revenue amounting to* £1,320,000, 
and insisted ug¢n a more lenfént method of assess- 
ment and greater elasticity in collection. He reduced 
the s@lt-taxr‘and raised the limit of exemption from 
income-tax. He, or rather his Government, passed an 
Act in order to preserve to the hereditary cultivator 
in the Punjqub the land he held by* restricting 
freédom of alienatios." Whether this Act will in the 
end justify expectations remainse jo be seen, but it 
wag a courageous effort, which also deser*es praise. 
The same ‘administration passed a law regulating 
labour in mines. Whether this was altogether needed, 
and whethemit was desirable to deal with mixalliférous 
and coalemines in one Act is a question of some 
doubt, but it was at least a measyre in entire harmony 
with the prevailing spirit of interference .with, and 
protection of, labours which figds favour in so many 
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quarters. Asa fact, restrictions enforced. in Britain 
for good and sufficient reasons, are seldom desirable, 
and often injurious and unpopular, in India. Witness 
the prohibition against taking women and children 
underground. Nothing is so desirable as to wean 
pauper agriculturists frorh the land to the coal mines. 
Nothing, for reasons into which it is unnecessary here 
to entéw, is more lileely to prevent this result than to 
make it impossible for his wife to Bring his food, which 
she cannot do unless she can take the children with her. 

Another Act of somewhat similar tendency dealt 
with labour in Assam. The Government of India 
regarded with suspicion contfacts entered into 
between the agents of planters, on behalf of their, 
employers, and the natives of Bengal, and the United 
Provinces, who go forth to*work on tea estates in 
Assam, though there is overwhelming yevidence that 
these*men are well paid and well treated, and they 
themselves five the bést proof possible that they 
know it, by settling iff large numberw in Assam at the 
expiration of their*indentures. It is recorded in the 
Census of 1901 that ex-tea-garden coeliés hold §o,000 
acres of land under Government and thus materially 
help to colonise a fertile but backward provinge. 
This last Act is not workitg well, and it ig devoutly 
to be hoped that, in no long time, planters, ‘who 
are most desirabjeesettlers in India, and who are 
hard hit *by the excessive and repeated increasés of 
the taxation on tea, may be able to get Zabour immi- 
grants, not under contract, but free, as the Ceylon 
platterseget their coolies from Southesn India. A 
sew department of commerce and industry was 
‘created by Lord Cyrzon’s Government, but it proved 
easier to create the department than to find the man. 
In fact, the Government came to the conclusion that 
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it could not do better than appoint the most suitable 
Indian civilian they could find. It was very likely a 
wise decision, but it.makes the creation of the depart- 
ment a rather noniinal proceeding. In dealing with 
famine, Lord Curzon found everything ready to hand, 
and succeeded tothe experience of his predecessors, 
Nevertheless, he dealt strenuously, and effectively 
with the most widespread failuge of crops of whfth 
there is any recdrd, and the conspicuous success of 
the Government, fot which, of course, the Viceroy’s 
colleagues and subordinates in India are entitled to 
equal credit, did not avail to silence the bray of 
virulent and malev&lent criticism, of the same char- 
qacter as that which now impugns the humanity and 
efficacy of the administration of Lord Minto in dedl- 
ing with the epidemig of plague. It was Lord 
Curzon’s constant endeavour to make known some 
at least, of the saliént facts connected with ndian 
administration, and it was distinctly advamtageous to 
point-out the limjpations within which the Government 
worked in Fespect of the extension of irrigation, of 
whichea certain school of critics writes, as if it would 
be a simple matter to attach a hose to°a tap at the 
foot of Clferrapunji and to irrigate India, as a house- 
holder in Hampstead might irrigate his batk garden. 

Sir Célin Scott Mncrieffs Commission found 
that the government might look {grward to an exten- 
siorr of 3,500,000 acres at an outly of 8,¢00,000 or 
9,000,000 sterling, but there was no unlimited and 
illimitable field. Irrigation works can only be con- 
structed out pf taxes, and should only ‘be cqpstruted 
when a reasonable return is assured. 

The opening of the Quetti-Nushki trade route, the 
delimitation of the boundary of Seistan and of the 
Aden Hinterland, myst be put to the credit of the 
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Government of Lord Curzon, who broke new ground 
by touring around the Persian Gulf, and visiting 
ports, wherever the interests of British trade needed 
attention: With his action in respect of the partition 
of Bengal, the north-west frontier, and Tibet, it 
will be necessary to deal in other chapters, and it 
remains here tq refer to what was accomplished 
d@ring lis vicctoyalty in regard to military adminis- 
tration and education. He assumted office in 1898, 
and in the following year severe eriticisms were passed 
upon the efficiency of the Indian*army, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it had done excellent work in China, 
and in South Africa had saved she situation at the 
outset, before it was realised that the campaign would 
be other than exceedingly brief and uniformly succéss> 
Gul. It was, however, admittedly necessary towe-arm 
the native regiments, strengthen the art iller'y, and add 
to the number of the British ‘Officers. There were 
also other improvememts and developments, which 
needed early attention. Lord Kitqhener since, 1902 
had bee Commander-in-Chief, and® it Was oe 
that military administration would o¢cctipy a leading 
place in the Annals of the Viceroyalty. The military 
department had up till this time been nfanaged by 
the Member of Council in charge, invariably a soldier 
of distinction, like Generals Six Henry Bratkenbury, 
and Sir Edwin Collen, to name two recent occupants 
of the pest. Hé& was the constitutional adviser of 
the Viceroy on military questions, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who is also appointed as a matter 
of eourge (eXtraordinary) Member of Council is 
gesponsible for discipline, promotion, mobilisation 
and other functions properly appertaining to the 
Head of the Army. But any proposals the Com- 
mander-in-Chief made had neéessarily to come before 
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the Governor-General in Council, upon the re- 
presentation of the Military Member, and through 
the Military, Department. To this Lord Kitchener 
objected, and in“so doing he was not singular 
among Commanders-in-Chief, for several of his pre- 
decessors had, oif public gfounds, demurred to ihe 
position in which they were placed, but either had 
not the power or the will to altersit. Lord Kischener, 
however, was detérinined to create an Army Depart- 
ment dealing with the whole military administration, 
of which he should be the head. Lord Curzon, with 
the support ,it must be remembered of the Ordinary 
Members ef his COuncil, held that under such an 
arrangement, all military authority would be con- 
centrated in the,Commander-in-Chief to the practical 
aia of the necessary supremacy of the civél 
power, which, would thus be deprived of indepen- 
dent military advice. The Secretary of Stdte so 
far amended the proposal a8 to retain the Military 
Member of Coungil, while assigfiing-to him a_ position 
in which the Viceroy and his civil councillors” thought 
he weuld nt gbe able to give them , independent 
or authoritative advice upon the finaricial and ad- 
ministrative aspects of proposals relating to military 
matters. In that case ¢hey thought the"Governor- 
General in Council wollld be left without expert aid 
and information to face the newly constituted, and 
largely increased, power of the Commandet-in-Chief. 
It followed from this view that the new Membership 
of Military Supply in their opinion should be filled 
by an officer they considered compeétent*go act as 
their gengral adviser in military matters. Logd 
Curzon, who had reluctantly acgepted the changes, 
approved, after consideration by a committee, of which 
Lord Roberts and Sir George White, ex-Commanders- 
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in-Chief of India, had been members, nominated as 
new Member for Military Supply, ’ who was to deal 
in future with supply, contracts, military works, 

Remounts, and other departmental services, General 
Barrow, a very able officer, then commanding at 
Peshawar. The Secretdry of Stat® and the Cabinet 
at, homg, however, did not think that an officer 
occupying a high, and likely to occupy a higher, 

combatant command was likely to%faugurate the new 
system with an open mind, espetially one who, from 
the appointment he had previously held in the 
Military Department, would naturally haye a-leaning 
towards one view of the controvérsial position which 
had been created. Lord Curzon insisted that, he, 
must have a colleague capable of giving advice to the 
Governor-General in Councileon questions of general 
military policy, and it was evident he meant fully to 
avail ‘himself of such advice. In short, he desired the 
new Member of Militafy Supply to be as much as 
possible Jike the old Military Membey, The Govern- 
ment at home had tinother object in view ‘and wanted 
to make the new policy as effectual as" gossibke, and 
the situation in India resolved itself into a struggle 
between the Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief—Lord 
Curzon haVing explicitly said i in his telegram of toth 

August roos that, “if the vfew of the Commander- 
in-Chief is to preyadl it is uscless forme to remain in 
India sinte I could not frame a scheme in accordance 
with it.” In another telegram he truly sefd “that the 
question was not one of choice of an individual, bit 
of brinaples "underlying future change in the ad- 

«ginistration.” There was only one igsue. The 
Viceroy resigned, gnd at his request the telegraphic 
correspondence was published, to the surprise and 
regret. of those who realised the effect it would 
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inevitably have upon the public mind in India. Into 
the technical questions at issue it is difficult for others 
than expertsto probe. Lord Roberts had found the 
existing system cufmbrous, dilatory, and complicated. 
Sir George White and Sir William Lockhart found 
the difficulties very great. Yet the Military Member 
had tended every year to become more of an expert 
adviser than a civil administrator, fore and médre 
a rival of the Commander-in-Chief, to whom he 
gave authoritatively’ independent opinions on purely 
military questions, ‘and conveyed adverse decisions 
even without reference to the Governor-General in 
Council Lord Kitthener’s attitude met with the ap- 
roval of professional opinion, and it remains to see how 
thé new system, works. It certainly was not rashily 
or ligétly, undertaken,.and the Committee which 
reported to the India Office was one of unusual 
strength and ability; including the then Secfetary 
of State, now Lord Middleton, Lords Roberts and 
Salisbury, Field; Marshal Sire George White, Sir 
James Mackay,” Sir Edward Law, and Gefleral Sir 
John fxordog? ,At the same time it must be owned 
that opinion in India inclined to support"Lord Curzon 
and the dissenting Members of Council. The one 
thing certain is that im the cyes of all"India the 
Viceroy, hitherto regarded as the outward and visible 
expression of supreme powcr, engaged in an adminis- 
trative battle with the Commander -in- Ghief, and 
was beater&® It is not likely that the disaffected 
and agitator elements in the community failed to 
draw the obyious moral, and to regard thyhead of 
the Indian adminstration as a mere mortal after, 
all. Mr Morley, who took office soon after Lord 
Minto became Viceroy, had to deal with the draft 
rules of business prqposed by, the Government of 
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India, in connection with which many of the largest 
questions of military organisation were, or could 
have been, raised, anew, or again. In a published 
despatch, the tactful and skilful character of which 
met with general approval, he amended the draft 
rules so as to provide that all matters before they 
reached the Commander-in-Chief, or member in charge 
of the,Army Pepartment, should pass through the 
Secretary to the Government ofelmdia in the Army 
Department. He went far to mweutralise the serious 
effect upon India of this struggle and of its result, 
by safeguarding the fundamental principle that the 
Government of India in all its branches, aspects, and 
divisions, subject to the statutory powers of the 
Secretary of State, has been solemnly and deliBer* 
ately confided by Parliament to the Governor-General 
in Council. That is to say that the ,artiy was no 
exception in this behalf. ) %& 

Space wil] not allow ef any detailed history of the 
army of India under the East India Compagy, of 
the arnffes of Bengal, Madras, antl Bombay, and 
of the present unified Indian army. , Fe first,\began 
with the enrélment of sepoys in 1748 in Madras by 
Major Stringer Lawrence, in order to enable us to 
fight the French, who in 1748 had captured the south- 
ern capital. Each Presideney army °was ‘origipally 
separate and distinct, and it was the military genius 
of Robert Clive which made the native troops ,into 
good soldiers, and enlisted all the lik#ly material 
which came to hand. The extension of the Com- 
pang’s rule after Plassey was accompanied by cor- 
responding development in the military forces. In 
1764 the Bengal sepoys mutinied for highér pay, and 
in 1768 the Europe{in officers conspired because camp 
‘ allowances in cantonment wert stopped, The armies 
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of native princes at this period were of huge dimen- 
sions, of little cohesion, and of less training. The 
Mahratta forces, which enjoyed great mobility and 
powers of erdurante, were, however, organised by 
Sivaji into formidable foes, but even they were 
hardly professional, soldiers, Ijke the Sikhs, who, after 
the dissolution of their army, returned to the plough 
but have ever since supplied us with soldiérs, than 
whom there are nq, better, servifig any Power. The 
Presidency armics, efter frequenf trials of strength 
with loosely organised native levies, were themselves 
reorganised in 1796, after which, and in 1805, further 
vast territofies wexe annexed, so that after the 
third Mahratta War the three Presidencial armies 
concisted of 24,500 British, and 130,000 native 
troops, Then in"1806 occurred the mutiny at Vellore, 
and afterWwards Madras European officers in turn 
conspired for higher pay, e | 
In 1824 there was another, reorganisation, and in 
1846 local corps, such as the Gorps of Guides, and 
the PunjaubeIrregular Forces, were enrolled €or duty 
on the frontier. On the eve of the Mutiny, the 
army consisted of 39,500 British and 314,000 native 
troops, the-latter out-numbering the former by nearly 
eight to one, During the great crisis the Punjaub 
frontier force, ‘the Hyderabad contingent, and the 
Madras and Bombay armies remained loyal, and eit 
is believed that dislike of the mutintbus Bengal army, 
which findsyan echo in the distrust with which the 
natives of other provinces regard Bengali pretensions 
at the present day, was at least one of the factors 
making for loyalty elsewhere. It is the opinion of 
an able wfiter in the Imperial Gazetteer of Indid® 
General Sir Edwin Collen, that*among the causes 
of the Mutiny were measures political, domestic, and 
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military, which were carried out to satisfy the craving 
for improvement according to Western ideals, and 
if this were so in 1857, it is certainly not less so half- 
a-century Jater, when the outcry ‘af a féw denation- ; 
alised extremists is accepted far too readily in many 
quarters as the voice of Ipdia. Noj,a fluent Bengali, 
who has broken with all the ideals and habits of his 
ow) coumry, and is regarded by the Hindoo masses 
with dis#ke and suspition, but will pgate about repre- 
sentative governmerft, improvement and progress to 
willing, and easily deluded, ears ia this country. Of 
course the annexation of Oudh was a great predis- 
posing cause, and then again the Government of 
India proceeded upon the assumption that an ad- 
ministration which violated the received ideals som 
Western government must necessarily have ,been 
odious to the native population. There is (ery little 
proof, zhowever, that this wasethe case, and it is 
quite certain that some of the very features of our 
rule of which we are most proud are those which 
are particularly unpopul ar with the nat}ves.* Brahmins 
thought they saw signs of the destruction of their 
influence in the suppression of suttee, and the "legal 
remarriage granted to Hindoo widows, and sof course 
’ the substange used for lubricating the cartridges was 
made of animal fat. It ig aa singular circumstance 
that, in spite of this, cotton godds for India continue 
to be sized with eome such substance, though it is 
believed that a vegetable substitute mighs easily be 
devised. Last year a Bengali agitator addressed a 
meeting at, Asaansole saying that sugar was refined . 
with pigs ind cows’ blood. It is also nétorious that 
BYttish officers in India are less in touch with the 
natives than they were formerly. Many indeed are 
wholly dependent upon interpseters who fasten like 
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leeches upon men in authority and carefully keep all 
information from their ears, and this is true not 
merely of such travellers as are only too willing to 
believe evil of their fellow-countrymen, but even of 
well-disposed and moderate men who are like clay 
in the hands of che potters when they fall into the 
clutches of astute and intriguing Babus, with axes 
to grind. Meanwhile, so little docs the ‘nativer of 
the country agreeewith the said Babu, that he would 
exclaim with the olé Pindari: 


. 
“T had rather be robbed by a tall man who 
showed me a yard of steel, 
Phan fleecéd by a sneaking babu with a 
helted knave at his heel,” 


One soredisposing course towards the Mutiny in the 
opinion a good soldiers was the diminution in authority 
of the commanding officers, another was the all-jrervad- 
ing and all-powerful influence of the Brahmins-in the 
Bengal army. Yet at the present moment an agita- 
tion is proceediifig i in India which is entirely Gaused by, 
and restricted 40, Brahmins, and other high castes in 
sympathy with “them, who even now have an immense 
and preponderating influence in the government of 
the country but would fain be rid of the impartial 
supervision of British officers, who refuse to let them 
plant their heels upon the necks of the lower castes 
and classes. Again, disaster inf Afghanistan had 
broken the charm of invincibility, which had pre- 
viously attached to our arms, just as at the present 
moment the pricking by Japan of the Russian bubble, 
which we had always shown an obvious reluctance 
to try to” prick, has undoubtedly impaired the belief 
of the East in the natural and fhevitablé superiority 
of Western over Eagtern arms, and just before the 
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Mutiny stories were in circulation in India about our 
difficulties in the Crimea, which had their counterpart 
quite recently in the alarmist rumours regarding our 
position in South Africa, nor was the existence of 
secret agents conspiring against the Government 
and endeavouring to debauch the Sepoys, wanting 
then, nor is it lacking at the present day. Nothing 
irtleed,was netessagy to cause the unrest, which is 
now happily subsiding, to break owt into overt acts of 
hostility but weakness and vacilfation in high places, 
of which fortunately there ha$ been none. Mr 
Morley has said that patience and firmness are the 
watchwords of the present sittation, and he has 
shown himself not only able to formulate the right 
policy, but to carry it into effect. Fortunately, there 
ig no doubt at all about the, loyalty of the Sepoys 
at the present moment. Indeed, they treated the 
overtures of the agitators with*the utmost contempt. 
None the less has thes situation recently been one 
which cannot but inspire with grave misgivings.those 
who are familiar with Indian conditions, And all must 
unite in thanking heaven that the crisjs fqund a states- 
man at the elm. After the Mutiny, the European 
army of the East India Company was tratisferred to 
the Crowrs and a Royal Gommission advised that 
the European forces should bé 0,000 strong and that 
the Indian troops should not exceed them by more 
than two to one in Bengal, and three to one in Madras 
and Bombay, recommendations which wete adopted, 
and remain in force to the present day. The British 
troops segving*in India are lent to, and, paid for by, 
the Indian Government, from which a capitation 
giant of £7, tos. has been levied since 1890. This 
represents the cost of enlisting and training the 
recruit, and certain other charges, but Sir Henry 
3 _ 
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Brackenbury and four other members of the Indian 
Expenditure Commission thought that no charge 
should be made ‘on this account. Differences of 
opinion between the Home and Indian Governments 
regarding allocation of the charges have frequently 
been, and still afe, under ‘consideration. In 1893, 
Parliament passed an Act abolishiag the offices of 
Commander-in-Chief in the Madras and Bombay 
armies, and withdrawing the power of military control 
from the governmertts of these Presidencies. Before 
this measure was carried out the Bengal army had be- 
come unwieldy, which was bad, and tended to become 
homogeneous, which was worse, and it was decided 
to divide India into the four territorial commands 
of the Punjaub, Bengal, Madras and Bombay, edth 
under* a glieutenant-geweral. It was subsequent to 
this date, int 1899-1900, that India despatched the 
force which saved Natal, the British infantry Raving 
been armed with the Lee-Metford rifle imthe previous 
year.” Since 1903, the army, consisting of five 
commands since the separation of Burma from 
Madras, is made up of 74,170 British and 157,941, 
native troops, and this brings the narrative down 
to the timé of Lord Kitchener, who, besides initiating 
the important administrative changes, of Which a full 
account has been giveh above, has also commenced 
to introduce a new scheme of miljtary organisation, 
the*leading features of which are recognition of the 
fact that thé chief function of the army is the defence 
of the north-west frontier, and that the forces jin 
time of peace should be organised and “yain@l in 
units of command similar to those in which they wil 
take the field in time of war. In pursuance of this 
policy, many small military stations are being aban- 
doned and troops con<entrated,in large cantonments 
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in three Army Corps of ten Divisional (Commands, 
each of which will supply a full division to take the 
field. Regiments are organisedon the ‘class,” or 
on the ‘‘class squadron,” or ‘‘class company” system. 
The Gurkha regiments, for instance, are all Gurkhas, 
and in some cases four companies of a regiment may 
bg Sikhs and foar Mahomedans, and so on. Enlist- 
ment for general®*service within,or without: British 
territory, and, if mecessary, beyond the sea. The 
volunteers in India are now 34,@00 strong, including 
reservists, and they may yet do, as they have done in 
the past, good work at critical mes. Some of the 
native states maintain armies in addition to Imperial 
service troops, but though these levies nimber 93,002 
men in all, they are not a very formidable force. 
Nepaul has an army of 45,000 men, and cOuld raise 
many more if needed, while the standing army of 
Afghanistan numbers from 65,000 to 70,000 regular 
troops, organised moré or less like those of the 
British Government, and 20,000 irregulara All"these 
troops are well armed, and every Afghan is a first- 
rate fighting man. anil , 

The above brief excursus upon the agmy arose 
out of the differences which occurred during Lord 
Curzon's Viceroyalty, and fh, like manner -it would 
be ,difficult to appreciate the *action taken by "the 
Government of the same Viceroy, during his term 
of office, which extended to nearly twice that of the 
average holder, without briefly reviewing a few of 
the jnore saliept events in the history of education. 
Under th old Hindoo system, advanced instruction 
was strictly confined to the upper castes, and under 
the Mahomedans aducation was inseparably con- 
nected with mosques and shyines. [Early in the 
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last centuyy a knowledge of English became a 
marketablé dcquirement, and missionaries and phil- 
anthropists at home and in India brought pressure 
to bear on the Government in favour of popular edu- 
cation. Two parties arose—the Anglicists and the 
Orientalists; the former contending that the know- 
ledge and science of the Western eyorld should be 
conveyed to the patives by the medium of #nglish, 
and the Orientalists desiring thaé vernacular educa- 
tion should be supplemented by the study of the 
classical languages of the East. The Anglicists 
carried thet day, Jed by Lord Macaulay, whose 
famous minute, which has been so frequently eulo- 
gised, in which seas of treacle and butter and kings 
thirty, feet high are held up to ridicule, is really’a 
very shalfow piece of writing and reasoning. It would 
be equally edsy to ridicule the beautiful mythology 
of the Greeks, whose influence upon the develofment 
of civilisation has been un€qualled, and it is very 
unlikely that Macaulay had rad the litegature he 
professed to despise. The consequences of the 
decision at Which the Government arrived have been, 
and will ke still more, momentous, for it may be re- 
garded as certain that Orientalism will never again 
have strengtheenough t6 raise its head. In 1854 Sir 
Charles Wood (Lord Halifax) directed the constitu- 
tion in each province of Departments of Public ‘In- 
struction, the creation of universities at Presidency 
towns, the establishment of training colleges, the 
multiplication of vernacular schools for elementary 
education, and the introduction of a systen*sof dtants 
in aid ta schools maintained by private bodies, or 
persons, English being prescribed as the medium of 
instruction in the higher branches. From this date 
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up to 1882 great progress was made, to review which, 
and to criticise the whole system, a commission was 
then appointed, with the result that the, general prin- 
ciples of the Act of 1854 were reaffirmed, amended, 
and supplemented. 

At the end of 1902, 4;000,000 students were under 
instruction, in twenty years the number of pupils 
in? primary hati" ingreased by 49, and in secondary 
schools by 180, per cent and emore than 23,000 
undergraduates and students of various professions 
were receiving instruction in 260 colleges, in spite 
of which, in 1901, only 98 per 1000 in the case of 
males, and 7 per 1000 in tl case " of females, 
were able to read and write. 

~Burma, the native states of Travancore efit 
Baroda, Madras, Bombay, and Bengal is thevorder 
of merit for literacy, though claims, wholly unsus- 
tainabkle as the Census shows? are frequently made 
for Bengal that it isthe most educated part of 
India Asa matter ef fact, of the greater provinces, 
only twé—the Punjaub and the United Provinces— 
occupy a lower position in the list, apd it js not 
surprising that the more degraded, bloody, and 
immoral forms of Hindooism find their home in 
this province, to which fgct, were proof needed, 
the writings of recent travellers and observérs amply 
testify. It is not, however, ‘only in Bengal that 
education somewhat lags behind the ideals set before 
the Government, for only one-sixth of the boys of 
school-going age were following the course of primary 
insthuctigg i in ryo0i-1902. Secondary, is more developed 
than primary, education, and a very valuable Resolu- 
t18n of the Government of India not long*since was 
issued deprecating*the undoubted sacrifice of the 
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vernacular languages to English in the secondary 
schools. Higher education, such as it is, has spread 
far and wide, and in 1901-1902 nearly 15,000 students 
became Bathelorssof Arts, but it was admitted by 
the Indian Universities Commission that the acquire- 
ments of Indian graduates were in many cases inade- 
quate and superficial. These youths live during their 
university course with their friends ‘or in loglgings, 
with results whichare admittedly unsatisfactory, and 
to remedy which the Indian Government is encour- 
aging the hostel system. 

Education has made less way amongst the Ma- 
homedans, and in she case of females presents, of 
course, peculiar difficulties. The proportion of girls 
wafer instruction is highest in Madras, and the differ- 
ence ef the attitide towards this question in different 
provinces is illustrated by the fact that in Burma 74 
and in Madras 52 per* cent. of the girls at school are 
found in boys’ schools, while jn the Punjaub the like 
figure, falls 10 1 per cent. 

Space dots n€t allow of any considerati@n of the 
Chief's Colleges, the technical and industrial, the arts, 
engineering, medical, agricultural, veterinary and 
normal cokeges and schools, but all are represented 
in the complete and complex educational system of 
India. Everywhere the State maintains a position 
of strict religious neutfality. No religious instruction 
is given in Government schools, aifd private institu- 
tions, provided their secular education is satisfactory, 
may give instruction in any religion whatsoever. The 
all- -important question of moral traiming .was ‘ton- 
sidered in 1887-88, and suitable text-books, physical 
training, ‘and athletic sports were recommended 
an antidote to the want of rev@rence, respect, and 
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religious obedience, which merely secular education 
are said, and probably rightly said, yo promote. 
Great care is taken in the seleetion, of the text- 
books ; a difficult matter where so many languages 
are spoken, but, in fact, the measures taken have not 
availed to scotch, much less kill, evils, the existence 
of which cannot be denied. 

eTha gducatipiial situation called for the Viceroy’s 
attention. Lord Curzon was ne the man to pass 
by any nettle which needed to bagrasped, and he him- 
self presided over a conference of educational officers 
which he called together to consider the situation. 
He was under no illusion as to the delicate ground on 
which he was treading, nor indeed was he mistaken as 
te the necessity for reform. He appointed a Direegaiw- 
General of Education, and a University Comumsdéion, 
he further legislated upon the University- question, 
and ke had the courage to s@y that the vernacular 
languages were being neglected and degraded in the 
pursuit of English, and very often bad English, for 
the sake*of the mercantile value of the latter language. 
He made primary education a charge upon provincial 
revenues, arfd supplemented these charges by per- 
manent annual grants. He laid down tests for the 
official reeognition of secogdary education, and he 
realised that our higher instruetion trained the memory 
atthe expense of the mind. He also introduced im- 
portant reforms into training colleges, and primary 
and industrial schools. The University legislation of 
his Government was the cause of his being over- 
whélmed witle obloquy by the babus of Bengal. Here 
it should be observed in passing that “babu” is an 
Hbnorific title which an educated Bengali*gentleman 
gives to himself, 4nd if it now connotes any other 
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significance, such can only be due to the chief char- 
acteristics df those who bear it. Five universities, 
founded on the niodel of London University, as it 
was in the beginnifig, control the instruction given in 
nearly 200 colleges, which, however, were practically 
under no inspectiof, and in respect of which no uni- 
formity of standard or ideals were yequired,, It was 
to the interest of the weaker cgllegés to logrer (Re 
standard, nor weré they checked iy this aspiration by 
the governing bodies of the universities. The object, 
on the contrary, of “the senate was to turn out the 
largest number of graduates, and Lord Curzon’s Com- 
mission of 1902 hav¥ing clearly brought to light the 
chief defects, of the system, the Indian Govern- 
tft determined to provide all universities with 
new Senages, mainly composed of teachers, and to 
leave each university to frame its own regulations 
and inspect its own cOlleges. The action takeft was 
exceedingly unpopular, partiaularly with the Bengali 
babus, and with | the Bengali press which represents 
them in such 4 full-blooded and uncompromising 
fashion. 2. 

The charge was that Lord Curzon detired to offi- 
cialise the ‘universities, and to insist upon a standard 
of efficiency so high that it would crush the weaker 
colleges Which had bee:t found so useful to the babu 
class in the manufacture of graduates. There is ‘ho 
reasen for supposing that the reconstructed senates 
have dealt severely with the less satisfactory colleges, 
but there is no doubt that Lord Curzon has a 
overwhelmed with obloquy for action i: itself prdise- 
worthy. This feeling was intensified by the deliver 
of his Convocation Address in 41905, in which he 
stated that the highest ideal of truth is to a great 
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extent a Western conception, and that truth took a 
high place in the moral codes of the West before it 
had been similarly honoured in the East.. This com- 
prehensive’ and unnecessary generalisation naturally 
gave very great offence. Every Oriental scholar will 
remember the well-knowrf lines of SAdi : 


Femail 


es gen 


. “Better to lie with good intemt, 
Than tell the truth, if harm is meant” ; 
e 


and in the Mahabharata falsehood is said to be pe 
missible in five cases—marriage, love, danger to“life, 
loss of property, or the benefit ofa Brahmin, But it 
is a fact that those who are ‘accustomed to asso- 
ciate with the natives of $ndia in other than an official 
capacity b Pi no means accuse them of being generally, 
untruthful Indeed, the Hindoos and* Mahomedans, 
apart from the 2 atmosphere of courts of all sorts,emay 
fairly be des¢fibed as truthful and straight- dealing 
people. The contrary impression would no*doubt be 
created upofi those who had had all asgociation with 
them through interpreters, in whose case, the Italian 
proverb Tvadutior, tradziorz is peculiarly appropriate. 
Since his arrival in India Lord Minto has issued a 
very important resolution on the subject of primary 
conan je and the very serious problems to be solved 
pregent Believed to be occupying the earnest 
attention of his Government. 


CHAPTER III 
THE LAND SYSTEM 


Its Critics—Their Casg—Permanent Settlément with Indivftlual Holders 
desirable—I"amines Past and Racent—Remedies 
* 


HE land revenue system of India, upon which, 
in recent years, many and great assaults have 
been deliver€d, was not invented by the British, 
but was inherited by them, like so many other systems 
Proastas form an integral part of their administratton, 
from their predecessors in title. In a former chapter 
passing reference has been made to the fact that, in 
the reign of the thost moderate of all the great 
Moguls, the land-tax' was go regulated that nothing 
was,left to the cultivator beyomd what sufficed for the 
subsistencé of*himself and his family, togéther with 
enoygh seeg fpr sowing next season’s crop. Passing 
reference was also made to what the %arliest writers 
on India *have recorded on this all-important subject. 
That it is all important, no one can doubs, seeing that 
two-thifds of the people of India are engaged directly 
or indirectly in agricultural pursyits, so that if* our 
land policy is bad it would be difficult, indeed, to 
claim that our administration in general was good, 
The argument that the British grind the people down, 
and that the severity of the land systein hag led fo the 
frequency of famines, is noticed in its proper place, 
though it is in itself not worthy to be answered. 
Among the critics are Mr R.°C. Dutt, C.LE., and 
58 
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others with more or less qualifications for expressing 
opinions upon this very technical subject, From time 
immemorial the Government has been entitled to a 
certain proportion of the produce of all land, the rights 
to which, have not,been limited, and the procedure 
by which that proportion .is determimed is called the 
settlement of the land revenue. Such settlements are 
of wo kihds: pefmanent, by which the demand of 
the State is for ever, fred, and temporary, by which 
the State demand is revised at recurring periods, The 
permanent districts cover the greater part of Bengal, 
parts of the United Provinces and of Madras, and 
certain other isolated tracts. Ateone time, the ex- 
tension of the permanent settlement throughout India 
was advocated, and critics of the school of which 

Dutt may be regarded as an example urged thatéfad 
this policy been carried into effect forty years ago, 
India would have been spared the worst famine of 
recent years. It is held hy the same school, and this 
is a most important plank in the Congress platform, 
that in coflsequence of the permanent*settfement the 
cultivators of Bengal are more prosperous than those 
of any other pfrt of India. If it were a fact that the 
cultivators of Bengal enjoyed exceptional prosperity, 
there would,indeed, be some reason for the inference 
that* the permanent settlements was thé cause. Rut 
there is, in fact, no ground whatever for any such 
assertion. Bengal’ 4s a whole, and particularly the 
new province of Eastern Bengal, possesses exceptional 
fertility and means of communication, a monopoly of 
the Podugtions of jute, and the possession of the 
greatest city in India as one of its capital$. Yet not 
alfthese advantages avail to save Bengal frofn serious 
‘drought whenever tlfe monsoon failure reachés that 
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region, Noticing earlier famines in this province 
that of Behar in 1873-1874 cost the State 6,000,000 
sterling, wile inthe famine of 1897 more than three- 
quarters of a millfon of the population were on relief. 
A careful consideration of the history of famines dur- 
ing British admifistration, and of such information as 
is available on the subject in ante-British days, lends 
no support whatever to the cgntention thar Befigal 
has been saved fiom famine by the permanent settle- 
ment, or that its caltivators enjoyed any exceptional 
prosperity, over 4nd above such as is due to the 
climate and geographical causes. Still less is there 
any ground for thinking that the cultivators and 
tenants of, the State-created landlords in Bengal 
Nioy, owing to the permanent settlement, any "ex- 
ceptionad prosperity. On the contrary, it was because 
they were especially impoverished and oppressed that 
the Government of ‘India was compelled, by # series 
of legislative measures, to place them in the position 
of greater security which they now enjoy. This 
legislation "has“not only no connection with the per- 
manent settlement, but has been designed to confer 
those benefits which that settlement has altogether 
failed to stcure. Absentee landlordism, unsympathetic 
management, bad relations between landlord and 
tenant, the multiplicatton of middlemen and unhappy 
relations between owners and culjivators obtained in 
Bengal to a greater extent than elsewhere in India, 
and it is not in the land settlement, but in the new 
laws which have been passed to check these a 
that the Bengal cultivator has found s&lvatign. 

That crificism has been more generally levelled 
against the temporarily settled districts is due to ‘the 
fact that the agitation has been Girected from Bengal, 


ar 
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whence also the sinews of war have been provided. 
It is in no way due to the fact that Ses te in such 
districts are at all inferior. Of the two sub-divisions 
of this ‘category, the Zemindari, Maiguzari, or Taluk- 
dari tenure—in which the landlord pays the revenue 
to the State, whether he ctltivates himself or through 
some rent-paying, tenant — obtains in the Central 
Provinces, the United Provinces, and the Punjaub. 
The Government of, India has alweys held, and has 
led the way in holding, that in*such cases a limit 
should be placed to the rent the larfdlord may demand 
from his tenant, and it would indeed be little less 
than absurd to dwell upon the ne€essity for Govern- 
ment taking a moderate share when it deals directly 
with the tenant, and to ignore the nbgessity for eqie 
moderation in the demands of the landlord + ¥€ is 
equally necessary to protect the cultivator whether 
he pa¥s rent to the Indian landlord or revenue to 
the British Indian Goverament. In accordance with 
these principles, legislation has proceeded in Bengal, 
the Central, and the United Provinces, With little or no 
co-operation in this behalf on the pars of those. who 
are in a position to assist in carrying out this policy. 
It has further been argued that where the larfd revenue 
is paid to tht State by the landlord the demand should 
be limited, as a fixed and invari&ble rule, to one-half of 
his tent or assets. , ]t has been shown that the ruling 
power has always been entitled to a share in «the 
produce of the soil. Indeed, this doctrine has been 
laid orn in far stronger terms by the earlier writers 
upon" Indi@, wHo speak of the land as belonging to 
the State. In the regulation of 1793, the Government 
share was fixed by estimating the rent paid by the 
tenants, deducting therefrom the cost of collection, 
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allowing the landlords one-eleventh as their share, 
and appropriating the balance, or ten-elevenths, as the 
share of the State. The word landlord in this 
connection means the intermediary between the 
cultivators and the State, and the landlords in the 
sense in which We use thé term in this country are 
the holders under the permanent settlement to which 
reference is made above, such as the landlords of 
Bengal, who, though not the natural leaders of the 
people, have been ‘placed in a position of power and 
pre-eminence by the action of Lord Cornwallis’s 
Government, The British Government, however, 
while necessarily adopting the principle that it was en- 
titled to its share of the landlord’s assets, began at once 
ie hance its severity, and in the middle of the ‘last 
century*the demand had been limited to two-thirds, 
while before the Mutiny it was laid down that about 
one-half and not two-thirds of the well-ascéttained 
net assets should be the *Government share. No 
Governmept, however, has any fight to forego revenue 
the collection of which is conceded by immemorial 
custem, anel Iry the universal consent,of those who 
pay it, unless it can tap other sources with greater 
convenience to the tax-payer, and it need hardly be 
stated that of all countrics in the world"subject to a 
civtlised and scientific administration of which we have 
knowledge India is that one in which new sources of 
revenue are most difficult to find, and in which the 
inhabitants, while it never enters their heads to 
question any customary payment, age most rppidly 
aroused by, the imposition of any new™ax. The 
Government, therefore, never bound itself to de- 
mand more than 50 per cent, of the actual rental 
of the landowner, and the settlement officers, in the 
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interests of the people, were under an obligation to 
take into consideration any prospective increases of 
income in determining what the, net a4sets were. 
Nevertheless, the movement has sttadily progressed 
in a downward direction and prospective assets have 
been included; allowanceS have betn made for im- 
provements, for vigissitudes of seasons, and for local 
cirefimstagces. In the,Central Provinces, the Govern- 
ment inherited assessments of 75 pér cent. from the 
Mahrattas, but while the amount$ landlords are al- 
lowed to demand from their tenant#have been strictly 
limited, the amounts the Indian Government,takes from 
the landlord have been progressively reduced. 

The general tendency throughout temporarily settled 
Zerhindari districts has been to reduce the ee 
ment share below 50 per cent. of the net assets, tind 
it is not a little extraordinary that the Congress agita- 
tion, wich is so intimately connected with the landlord 
interest, has persuaded the representatives of British 
democracy in Parliament that it is desirable that.the 
Governmeht should abandon the taxes Yo which it is 
entitled, which are levied from landlorda, and spent in 
a great measure on the cultivator, the inevitable result 
of which would be that the amount remittéd would 
have to be *made up in somre other way from the 
masses who are less able to péy. * 

; Tfirning to the temporarily settled districts in which 
the peasant proprietor prevails, the cultivator paying 
directly to the State, the provinces which best illus+ 
ttate gthis tenure are Madras, Bombay, Burma, 
and | eae If has been urged by the critics of 
British rule that the Government share "should be 
limited to 50 per cent. of the value of the net’ produce 
after liberal deductiofs for cultivation expenses, and 
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should not exceed one-fifth of the gross produce; 
even in those parts of the country where, in theory, 
one-half oK\the net, is assumed to approximate to one- 
third of the gross, produce. 
Others contend that a definite and fixed share of the 
gross produce slrould be adopted as the State demand. 
Few, indeed, of those who have any personal acquain- 
tance with this problem would approve fhe Intter 
recommendatiomefor it is exceedingly difficult to &sti- 
mate what the aycrage produce is, depending as it 
does upon the industry. and resources of the cultivator, 
the nature of the crop, the fertility of the holding, and 
the vicissitudes of seasons. In the Madras Presidency, 
it was found that the gross produce standard favoured 
cane and prejudiced the less, fertile districts. 

that, Presidency and elsewhere, the net produce 
has been valued at rates far below the current prices, 
the out-turn per aCre has been underestimated, and 
liberal deductions have been made for unprofitable 
cultivation, distance from markets, and vicissitudes of 
seasons, go that the actual rates used for Assessment 
are far below she nominal share, in some cases falling 
20 per cent. short of one quarter, nof of one half, of 
the net produce. The one certain thing is that the 
introduction of the gast-iron system suggested by 
the critics would largely increase the burdens of the 
people, who themselves are naturally and notoriously 
unfavourable to any rigid rule of revenue administra- 
tion. The adoption of the gross-produce a 
put forward as an alleviation of the cultivator’s 
burdens would lead to an all-round itfcreage of ‘issess- 
ments—indeed in Madras and the Central Provinces 
the exdction of one-fifth of the real gross prdduce 
would double the liabilities of the ryots. Turning to 
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Bengal, the figures, which have not been contested, 
show that rents are much below one-fifth of the gross 
produce, and this proves, were proof necessary, that 
the cultiyators in Government’ temporarily settled 
estates are much better off than those under pro- 
prietors with permanenj settlemepts. In regard to 
the Punjaub, grossly inaccurate statements have been 
cigculatetl by those who have endeavoured to associate 
the peofle of this prévince with thg agitation current 
in Bengal. In the*peasant proprietary districts of the 
former province the Government demand nowhere 
exceeds one-fifth, and is often far lower, going down 
below an eighth of the gross ,producé. The last 
Famine Commission, presided over by Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, naturally paid special attention to ¢his 
subject, and reported that the incidence of dint 
revenue on the average value of the produc& waaless 
than yg per cent. in the Central Provinces, 7 per cent. 
in Berar and most of the Punjaub, and in the Deccan 
from 7 to 8 per cent, Only in Gujerat, which suffered 
severely*during the famine, but where the profits on 
cultivation are very high, did the incidence amount to 
the 20-per-comt. standard which was fec&mmented in 
a certain memorial, which led to general jnquiries in 
this behalf, being made. A further recommendation 
has been pressed on the Goyernment, to the effect 
that temporarily settled districts should never be 
settled for less “ltat thirty years, the term which 
generally obtains, though in the Punjaub a shorter 
period of twenty years is the recognised rule, while 
in, Sery backward districts, such as Burma, Assam, 
and Sind, even shorter periods are allowed. The 
&fterion is, the more or less prosperous cendition of 
agriculture in the particular province. Where there 
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is much waste land and fluctuating cultivation, where 
communications are being improved, population in- 
creasing and prices rising, postponement of resettle- 
ment may be unjust to the general tax-payer, but the 
interests of the masses invariably escape notice at 
the hands of critics who belang to the Brahmin and 
upper classes, who now administer India under our 
supervision, but who would have no ebjectidn what- 
ever Lo governing altogether on their own account. It 
cannot be denied that the resettlément of provinces 
is a setious operation, disturbing and unsettling the 
minds of the cultivators concerned, and at the present 
moment the‘ryots of Orissa are dreading a resettle- 
ment of their province, which may be accompanied 
by.an enhancement of revenue. The Government of 
Indisis of opinion that many of the objections urged 
to revision of settlement have become, or are fast 
becoming, obsolete. The process is now more rapidly 
completed, and the necessary records are more 
elaborate, though it may be contended that the people 
are not so appreciative as is the Government of the 
changes which operate in this direction. The mere 
possibility of etfhancement is not pleagant to them, 
and it would be good policy not only to extend the 
term in all cases to thirty years, but also seriously to 
consider once thore whether it would not be advisable 
to make a permanent settlement with each individual 
holder. Not only might this prove good revenue 
policy in the end, but it would infallibly attach every 
single peasant proprietor to the fortunes of the British 
Government, by the strongest possible sie. _Nor Qs it 
possible to deny that the multiplication of cesses is 
regarded by the Indian cultivators as an injusticé 
They and their ancestors for thousands of years have 
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paid rent or revenue, but isha -cesses for furthering 
the services of Western civilisation, such as sanitation 
and education, are altogether new imposts, the neces- 
sity for which they do not allow, amd the imposition of 
which they bitterly resent. An increase in the land 
revenue may be borne— 

The pirkar cannot send the rains, 

Although it hath to levy toll, 

And barren fields and empty wains 

Are bifter to the sirkar’s,soul—” 
but cesses are a new and foreign thing, and hated 
accordingly. As a matter of fact the local rates are 
lower in the peasant proprietor provinces of Bombay 
and Madras than in the landlord province of Bengal, 
where they reach 6} per cent. on the rental. It,nay 
safely be affirmed that the average cuillivatog does not 
regard primary education as a proper subject for 
taxation, and he does hold wih all his might that 
such taxation should he limited to objects directly 
connected with the land. These objections do not 
apply to*cesses levied for the remunesati6n of village 
officers, such having been a charge op the community 
from time infmemorial. In thus criticising the local 
cesses and rates imposed by the British Government, 
it must always be remembered that in the landlord 
districts numerous other unauthorised village cesses 
are habitually levied, notwithstanding the endeavours 
of the Government to put an end to the practjce— 
efforts in which it is in no way supported by its 
¢ritics, the most active of whom are closely connected 
witn the Jandl@rd classes. 

The principle of exempting from assessment the 

Ccupier’s improvements has been adopttd by the 
British Governmert, first of all the rulers of India; 
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and the profit arising from such i improvements has been 
secured to the ‘cultivators in perpetuity in Bombay 
-and Madras, .and for. lengthy periods in Bengal, the 
Punjaub, the United, and the Central, Provinces. 

“In spite, however, of the many and great advances 
-made by the British Government, all in the direction 
“of: leniency of assessment, it is well not to forget 
that, in the eyes of those chiefly, conterned, the o- 
_ ject of a new settlement is to increase the payments 
“previously made, and there is probably no measure 
that would be more* popular with the masses than a 
permanent settlement, not such a settlement as was 
made in Bengal, with which indeed no serious states- 
man would now propose to interfere, but which none 
“the fess was conducted upon principles which benefit 
_the classes at the expense of the masses, principles 
the exact opposite of which would be adopted in any 
such permanent settlethent as is contemplated in shese. 
pages. It is, of course, the ,case that the principle 
that the State has a right to a share in the produce. 
of the land tarrées with it a claim’ to a sharé in any. 
increment of the, produce or value, and it might’ fairly. 
be argued that the State cannot be called upon to 
surrender ifcreased values produced by. the. develop- 
ment of the country, theintroduction of new staples, 
increase Of population, or any rise in the productivity 
.of the soil, due to expenditure upgn irrigation and 

communications, incurred by the “exchequer. It is, 
‘however, an important factor in the consideration 
of this matter that two-thirds of the people of India. 
are engaged in agriculture, and that active afforts’ are. 
being made by agitators to. persuade the agricultural 
classes to Adopt an attitude of hostility towards thé 
British Government. . Whether ‘t is justifiable to_ 
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forego a prospective increase of revenue, which would 
‘benefit the gener al tax-payer, is ordinarily a question. 
- to be answered in the negative, byt in India, by such. 
“surrender, not less than two-thirds of the population . 

would be immediately and immengely benefited. . It 
is indeed true that there is no precedent i in-native rule 
fog any step of shis nature, but it is also true that we 
have siftce 1835 betn busily ocepipied in preaching 
a new. dispensation from the West, in which Oriental . 
customs, Oriental faiths, and Oriental principles of . 
administration | are treated with scant reverence, if 2 
“not openly held up to the ridiculepf the rtsing genera-. 
tion. The strongest objection would be taken by the 
Bengali-critics of the Government to thd introducsion 
ofa permanent settlement with individual peasant 
proprietors, ‘without a similar concession . being 
. granted, in temporarily settled Zemindari districts, . 
wherein it is difficult to make prices the basis of. 
assessment. “It might, however, be urged with much. 
: weight | that in ryOt-wari, or ‘peasant ¢ proprietary 
‘areas, the only, ground for enhancement should be « 
a rise in priaes, and though the eXtension of this. 
: principle would involve the surrender of ingr ement re-. 
sulting from the’ construction of public works’ at the . 
cost of the general tax-payer, it is by no means certain’ 
that such surrender would not be amply compensated 
by | the general cofttent on the part of individual pro-, 
_prietors, and by their greater attachment to oir rul 
ot only have the Bengali critics asserted that th 
Gevenue ; agsessments are excessive, but they. ha 
hesitaf€d to allege that such assessments have been 
‘responsible for the frequency of famine. hrough- 
out the last centurysthere has, however, been. a (pro- 
gressive reduction in assessment, which in. the ‘second, 
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half thereof has been increasingly manifest, so that, if 
there be anything in this allegation, the famines of the 
earlier, should have,been more serious than those of the 
later, part of the nineteenth century. But the contention 
of the critics is that the contrary has been the case, 
Nor is there any support whatever for the assertion 
that the most highly assessed parts: of India hqye 
suffered most sevgyely, a contention disprovéd by the 
Famine Commission, Indeed, in the famine of 1899- 
1900, the districts.most severely affected had been 
exempted from paying their increased assessments, 
and the distticts that suffered most in 1896-1897 were 
such as for years had known no enhancement. A 
low land-tax, like the few pence an acre paid on 
unirrigated land in the Deccan, is the outward and 
visible sign of a poor peasantry, near the margin of 
subsistence. So fallacious is the inference that,a low 
assessment means a prosperous peasantry. But 
where the land is rich, and the assessment light, are 
the people these famine-proof? “Gujerat answers this 
description as well as any part of India, and there 
was the pressure most severe in 1899-1900, when 
the Deccan cultivator stood up erect under the loss 
of his crops, and the comparatively rich Gujerati suc- 
cumbedy when‘ the crop failure affected 400,000 square 
miles, 25,000,000 of people in British India and 
75,000,000 in native states, theeldss in crops being 
equivalent to £50,000,000 sterling, The Government 
spent upwards of 410,000,000 on relief, and not much 
more than 2 per cent. of the popylation afficted 
succumbed,-more from privation and diSease than 
starvation. Then it is asserted that the -increage, 
only 2°42 per cent. of the population between 1891 
and rgo1, is a proof_of far greater mortality, since 
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between 188: and 1891 there was an increase of 

1r'2 per cent. But who is in a position to say that 
11'2 per cent. is the normal rate, of increase of the 
Indian population, as to which we know nothing, and 
have only two or three counts to place to our credit. 
The Central Provinces, twice desolated by the 
seyerest.visitations, showed a fall of 8 per cent., while 
in antesBritish days it would have been nothing 
exceptional had lmlf the population, under similar 
circumstances, disappeared. In, Madras, the pro- 
vince to which, in complete ignorance of the facts, 
the Congress school of critics has imputed an assess- 
ment exceptionally severe, the increase in the popu- 
lation at last Census was the highest~-namely,, 7 "4 
per cent. To determine the normal rate of increase 
in India, excluding the results of monsoon failures, 
would be to eliminate what is a.regular feature recur- 
ring at irregular intervals, but never known to have 
been absent from one part or another of the congeries 
of countries we call*India for more than short term 
of years. It is unfortunate that crop failure is in- 
variably descyibed as famine. Tract’ in whiclt there 
are scarcity and distress of varying degyees of in- 
tensity are alike called famine-stricken, The State, 
in its efforts to prevent famine laying hold of the 
people, long before acute distress prevails brings into 
operation its relitfcode, or rules for the prevention 
of famine, commonly called the Famine Code, and 
in any province in which these preventive measures 
‘are “brought indo force, famine is said to prevail. The 
case of tfé Government in this respect ig parallel with 
that of a pious man called Barebones, the abbreviation 
of whose lengthy Qhristian name gave a very errone- 
ous impression of his true character. Those who 
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think the Indian administration enslaves and starves 
the Indians are also under the impression that when 
6,000,000, or 2 percent. of the population of India, 
were, in 1899-1900, in receipt of relief, 6,000,000 were 
starving, instead of being saved from starvation, and 
it would be useless to point out that a slightly larger 
percentage—2'2—of the populatiom of Engdand and 
Wales is annually in receipt of aid from the State. 

Itis devoutly to be,hoped that tlris so-called Famine 
Code will never degencrate into a Poor Law, from the 
necessity for which India is saved by the abounding 
charity of the people. Their humane and civilised 
character enables their rulers to dispense with a Poor 
Lay in northal seasons, and the latter in turn haye 
declared, and: take no credit for declaring, that the 
whole rcSources of the State, are available for saving 
the lives of the distressed. So successful is this 
policy that in 1899-1900, in the locality affected above 
all others by one of the mot widespread scarcities 
ever experienced, in the Central Provinces, the death 
rate actually remained round about the normal figure. 
Amofig maty Ueductions to be drawa from these 
visitations is the fact that the peasant proprietors of 
Madras are better able to pay their nominally higher 
assessment than are thei? brethren in Bombay to pay 
their nominally lower rate. It is pretty clear that it 
is private debts, often 50 per centeof the value of the 
produce, which press, and not the Government assess- 
ment of 7 per cent. which presses, so hardly upon the 
cultivator. It is, moreover, a fact, to which many’ un- 
prejudiced ebservers have testified fron! personal 
experience, that the administration of famine relied, 
has now reached such a pitch of perfection that, as a 
general rule, the workers on the famine relief works, 
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do not show signs of emaciation and cannot be dis- 
tinguished from ordinary labourers. The object of 
the Government is to provide them with work and 
food before they deteriorate in condition. 

Famine photographs, which, with sinister objects, 
are circulated, are generally those Of the occupants 
of the poor houses, in which are gathered together in 
times of scarcity the ewaifs and sirays, the halt, the 
lame, the blind, the feeble and (iffirm, the flotsam 
and j jetsam of a teeming Oriental population. It is in- 
teresting to know that the periods of scarcity, which 
are held by ignorant or malevolent critics to prove the 
failure of British rule, have conclusively demonstrated 
what otherwise might be well regarded as open to 
argument—namely, the superiority of direct Briti$h 
administration to that of the protected native? states, 
which, during the last great visitation, were tried and 
found “wanting. Indeed, before that, in 1897-1898, 
the chiefs of Rajputana and Central India had not 
proved very successfuPin caring for their owy distressed 
people. No one could be naturally more prone to 
prefer Indian,administration under gengral British 
supervision to direct British administration than one 
who has, himself, had the good fortune to be British 
Resident in’ two conspicuously - well-governed, native 
states, and who has made a study of native languages, 
and association wih the natives of India, the chief 
object of his long service in India. But it must be 


‘admitted that the evidence of private and official 


witnesses, the geports of newspaper correspondents, 
and the Cefisus figures, all alike testify to the immense 
superiority of our own systein of relief, if, indeed, any 
system can be said tg exist outside British limits. In 
the first place, we can redress the balance, by calling 
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on a rich, to feed a poor, province, which a single 
financial unit cannot do. In the second place, the 
British Government has a positive genius for fore- 
thought and dan¥obast, or tie and twist—an Indian 
word meaning arrangement, but the inward expres- 
siveness of whith no translation can convey. The 
grim realities of actual starvation were almost confined 
in our districts to the hill tribes. and to the-occupants 
of poor houses ahd relief works, which were flooded 
with refugees, alréady past aid, from native states. 
Not that the British Government accepts no responsi- 
bility for such states. It does, and laid it down as a 
principle that it could not allow the lives of thousands 
to be jeopardised by the caprice of their ruler. It is 
cflaracteristic of a certain school of critics that “Mr 
Hyndrean should have written at this period: ““We 
see by looking at the great native states that our 
system is the real cause of the ruin we deplore. 
Scarcity in their case seldom deepens into famine!” 
What shall be said of the equal ignorance of those 
who glibly asSert that famines were less frequent and 
less disastrqus-efore the days of British rule. Indeed 
it is true that fights with famine have been more 
frequent ‘in our time, for our predecessors accepted 
these visitations as fatalities. Hindoos “do not write 
history, and Mahonfedan historians, who omitted 
nothing to the credit of the kingswho paid them for 
their chronicles, have not recorded that they made any 
effort to counteract the effects of failure of seasons, 
A certain amount of information on this subje& can 
be gathered, however, from Ferishta, Babd?Tavernier, 
Bernier, Dow, Elphinstone, and Elliott, and aftgg a 
eareful perusal of these works, and after inquiring 
into the subject, not only in India, but in other Oriental 
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countries—such as Persia, China, Turkey, Japan, and 
Corea-—~I have gathered the impression that, generally 

speaking, the tax-collectors of Eastern, are not more 
but less strict than those of European, Governments, 
and that the enormously high assessments of former 
times in India, and elsewhere, were Only possible he- 
cause they were, spasmodically and irregularly col- 
lected. However that may be, in 1596, under Akbar, 
such famine prevailed that cannibalism became general, 
burial was abandoned, and pestilence raged unchecked. 
In 1615 and 1616 there was another ercat visitation, 
when wild beasts dragged the starving villagers from 
their huts, and devoured them in the strects. In 
Kattywar and Gujerat there were famines in 1559, 
1631, 1647, 1681, 1686, 1718, 1723, 1747, 1751, 1789, 
1760, 1774, 1780, and 1785. Of such sever@y were 
these visitations that, compared with them, the four- 
teen so-called famines which occurred between 1880 
and 1897 were merely local scarcities, In the Central 
Provinces there are records of famines in 771, 1803, 
1818, 1819, 1825, 1826, 1832, 1833, 1834, 1868 and 
1869. Upon hese occasions, wheat sometimes, sold 
at 3 or 4 seers of two pounds, for a rupee, and rice at 
2 of 3 seers a rupec, whereas in 1899-1900 the average 
prices in the Central Provinces, the most afflicted part 
of India, were 15 and 14 seers ‘respectively, and after 
the famine of 187%-%878, in that province, the cultiva- 
tion only decreased by 5 percent. Inthe Mahabharata 
the ies epic poem of the palmy days of India, written 
befove its sated soil had been invaded by Maho- 
medans or’: europeans, a famine of twelve e years duration 
isgecorded, in which Brahmins were driven to devour 
dogs. Should Burma ever again suffer, i will, no 
doubt, be argued that, as in the case of India proper, 
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so in regard to its newest province, British mal- 
administration has reduced the previously prosperous 
people to such straits. But Pimenta, writing of Pegu 
in the sixteenth éentury says: “The wayes and fields 
were full of skulls and bones of wretched Pagans, who 
were brought to°such miserie and want, that they did 
eat man’s flesh and kept publike shambles thereof. 
Parents abstained not from thei¢ children, amd children 
devoured their patents, The strenger by force preyed 
on the weaker, and’ if any were but skinne and bone, 
yet did they open their intrailes to fill their owne, and 
picked out their braincs. The women went about 
the streets with knives to the like butcherly purposes.” 
To this day the skull famine, so called because the 
countryside was littered with skulls, is remembered in 
India. * 

No doubt our Government has not always been 
successful in treating these calamities. In the earlier 
part of last century we hardly attempted the colossal 
task now so successfully achievef. In Madras in 183 3° 
1834, in Madras and Mysore in 1877-1878, and in 
Orissa in 4866, the mortality was very high, but the 
science of famine prevention was then in its infancy, 
and it is that science, and not famine, which i is the in- 
vention, of the British Government. The vernacular 
press often refers to Thdia as the only country in the 
world ruled by a wealthy and civilised Government 
subject to periodical famines, but there was a time 
when these visitations were frequent in Europe, and 
the poor ate roots and acorns. Thesesconditions"have 
passed away with improved agriculture, fe develop- 
ment of commercial credit, removal of restrictiens 
upon the’natural course of trade, and the opening of 
increased facilities of transport. Yet the critics of 
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Government, amongst whom in this behalf is an ex- 
Chief Commissioner, actually accuse improved com- 
munications of contributing to cause famine, and to the 
ruin of the indigenous native transpom trade, and so, it 
is presumed, to the greater sufferings of the victims 
of crop failure! Nor, in fact, have these visitations by 
any means ceased to afflict Europe. In 1891 Russia 
suffered from an extremely widespread famine, and 
the Czar’s Government, while it did infinitely less than 
ours does, obtained gfeater credit owing to the feeling 
abstention on the part of the Emperor, court, and 
capital from all amusements while the people were 
distressed. During the last scarcity in the Central 
Provinces, in some districts 40 per cent. of the popula- 
tion:were on relief works, but it was difficult to tedl 
that those upon relief were other than ordinary culti- 
vators. Meanwhile, sufferers flocked in their thousands 
from native states to British works, and those states 
lost in the last ten years about the same proportion of 
their population as the British districts gained. So 
complete and comprehensive is the famine’ relicf of 
these days that the question arises to what extent the 
poorest should I fed out of taxcs paid by*the poor, 
for the rich, and notably the landlords, whossupport 
the Congress movement, do not contribute their fair 
share, and there is no Indian m#ddle class to he re- 
morselessly bled by the tax-gatherer. I have myself 
shown, in the pages 61 The Nineteenth Century, that 
it was possible for families to earn on relief works 
25 per@ent. more than the average agriculturist’s in- 
come. The,fonimissioner of the northern division 
of Bombay, Sir F. Lely, now a member of the Indian 
Dec®htralisation Commission, attributes the intensity 
of the distréss in Gujtrat to the fact that in a long 
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period of prosperity the people had acquired expensive 
habits and had become unfit to endure poverty, so little 
were they brought down to poverty by previous taxa- 
tion. Some friendly critics maintain that a measure 
restricting land alienation should be enacted for all 
India, but it wilh be necessary first to study the results 
of the Land Act already passed for the Punjaub, for 
such legislation reduces the cultivator's ‘credity and 
could probably be evaded by the moneylender. Cir- 
cumstances, moreover, differ in different provinces, and 
agrarian legislation has been by no means successful 
in the Deccan. If, again, the revenue were made to de- 
pend entirely on the rain, whence would come money 
in rainless years to feed the victims of rainlessness ? 
Some would say by supplementing the finances of 
Indianby a grant from England, regardless of the 
dictum of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, now 
Lord St Aldwyn, that the finances of Indiw are in 
an infinitely better condition than our own. The fact 
is that the collection of money in England for the 
Mansion ‘Heuse Fund apparently makes it impossible 
for the British public to realise that want of funds has 
never compelled the Indian Goverfiment to refuse 
relief tora single individual applying therefor, or to 
relax its efforts to force help upon the retiring and 
unwilling. There is no reason whatever why India 
should lose her most precious possession, her financial 
independence. Indeed, Lord Elgin wisely insisted 
that the province of private charity, as distinguished 
from State relief, should be unequivocally laid down 
before he undertook to receive thé Mansion House 
money, which was used for such comforts and, com- 
paratively speaking, luxuries as the Government did 
not think could properly be given from public funds, 
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The introduction of usury laws is also urged, but 
these indeed were practically adopted when the Indian 
Contract Act was so amended as to describe the agri- 
culturist as a person entitled to speafal protection in 
his dealings with moneylenders. Irrigation of course 
has been suggested as the best of remedies, and various 
English newspapers have eloquently described the 
tens ef millions of acres which could be rendered in- 
dependent ‘of the seasons. Little netice is taken of 
the fact that the Gévernment of India has spent 
32 millions sterling upon irrigation works, for which 
capital accounts are kept, whereby 17} millions of 
acres give crops worth 344 millions cf pounds, and has 
in hand projects which will irrigate further millions 
of acres. It is an absurd contention that while the 
Government has done so much it is responsille for 
famine because it does not further do what financial 
and geagraphical reasons forbid. 

So far as the mere prevention of famine goes, it must 
not be forgotten that syccessful irrigation schemes lead 
to a proportionate increase in the populatéon} and it is 
impossible to suppose that the Gover nmgnt, regardless 
of levels and wdter supply, can extend uneeton at a 
remunerative cost, to such a degrec as to neake the 
country independent of failure of the rainfall. Lord 
Curzon made special inquiries te discover what ad- 
ditional practicable projects could be devised, and it 
was proved that the fiéld was of a very limited extent. 
The real remedy is to be found in the introduction 
of for@ign capital, which the present agitation must 
necessarily sgare*away;-in the development of the 
material resources of the country, and the removal of 
the Strplus population from the overcrowded occupa- 
tion ofagriculture. ‘sea and coffee planting, gold and 
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coal mining, and cotton spinning should be encouraged ; 
the rules and regulations which restrict enterprise 
should be still further relaxed ; obstacles to the move- 
ment of labour, ef which too many remain, should be 
abolished, the cheap supply of labour alongside the 
raw material beéng a great attraction for the capitalist 
of India, which, in spite of its admitted, but exaggerated, 
poverty, absorbs gold and silver to the valuc of up- 
wards of £10,008,000 sterling ferannum. ‘Caste in no 
way handicaps industrial operatiéns, On the contrary, 
it enormously facilitates the organisation of labour. 
Agricultural distress must still exist in a country de- 
pendent upon thetmonsoon, but in modern India there 
is always sufficient grain to cat, and the object is the 
ereation of economic conditions, in which the people 
will have the money with which to buy food. Never- 
theless, so utterly is this question—like most others 
relating to India—misunderstood in Englagd, that 
the old-world expedient of storing grain is seriously 
recommended, while what the people want is the 
money they.can only get by selling what, in former 
times, was stored, because there were no commutiica- 
tions, and no markets. As to the*so-called drain, 
most ofcit is incurred as interest—-absurdly low from 
the Indian point of view—upon capital expended fot 
the benefit of that country. It is of course desirable 
that the amount should be kept,as low as possible, 
and the heavy charges for pengions and non-effective 
services are certainly open to criticism. The European 
civil agency could, in some provinces at any gate, be 
reduced. Few English judges are feal4y wanted, and 
the Egyptian system would serve as a uscful model, 
but theeone man who cannot be spared is the Brttish 
soldier, who makes it possible«for so few civilians to 
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manage so many millions. The secretariat could 
probably be reduced, for it can hardly be seriously con- 
tended that it is absolutely necessary that the reports 
of an officer getting 2000 rupecs a month should 
be handed on to others upon 3000 or 4000 rupees a 
month, with assistants at :000 or 20@0 rupees a month, 
before they are referred to a greater mandarin at 5000 
or #000 rupees a month, who can refer the matter to 
a colleagte upon the same stipend,#vhen, if the latter 
differs with him, of if a secretary chooses, the file, 
plena jam margine, scriptus et in texgo nec dum finitus, 
will finally come before the head of the administration. 
There is, at any rate in the old presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay, too much secretariat rule, and any super- 
fluous hands would be better occupied in disteict 
administration, But such savings would net seri- 
ously affect the situation, The Government of India 
has ppinted out how imperfectly its critics realise the 
smallness of the land revenue compared with enormous 
losses resulting from the failure of crops. In the 
Central Provinces during seven years ghe*loss in this 
béhalf has been equivalent to the total land revenue 
for fifty years? It is clear that any recluctions® that 
could be effected in establishments, and aven under 
the greater head of land revenue demand, would 
never enable the community #0 withstand losses of 
such dimensions, nor indeed is it true that abatement 
of taxation results if provident saving on the part of 
the people. It is notorious, on the contrary, that 
the gxact reverse is the case. Excessive leniency 
encouragesg@he* transfer of the soil to moneylenders, 
“landlords, and middlemen, who at onces swallow up 
the? profits intended for the cultivator. It is also 
established that the chief sufferers at famine time 
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are not. ‘those who. pay” ‘assessment to Government 
“or rent to landlords, but labourers on the land, who 
are. not immediately affected by the revenue assess- 
ment. The last Famine Commission, presided over 


by: Sir Antony MacDonnell—than whom no Indian 


administrator has been a more active friend to the 
‘tenant farmers and peasant proprietors—recorded 
that ‘the pressure of land revenue is not severe, 
‘the incidence on the gross prodtice of the goil being 


light, and not sucheas to interfere with agricultural 


efficiency in ordinary years, though there i is a distinct 


need for leniency in adverse seasons.” Whilst crop: 


failure is the primmry cause; there are other factors 


which cause poverty and indebtedness in India, such. 


as ¢he ever-increasing sub-divisions. of holdings, due 


to landyhunger, and attachment to his own locality 


on the part of the cultivator; the decline of village in-- 
dustries, rack-renting on the part of certain landjords ; 


expensive litigation, and extravagance on the occa- 


sion of marriage and other festivities. 


The Government of India has long had under ‘ 
consideration the desirability of a gradual: and pro- 


gressive enforcement of such increases"in assessment 


as it is thought desirable to effect on resettlement, . 


Wherever a large enhancement is necessary, endeav+ 


= 


ours are made to spread it over a period of years, and: 
this has already been arranged in several provinces, 


but in nd case can an enhancemtnt be welcome, and 
landholders in India, perhaps more than elsewhere, 


rapidly raise their standards of living to suit ¢heir 


resources for the time being. In theofy, Government . 


assessment represents the sum that may. fairly be 


demanded on an average of seasons, but it is assesstd 


upon the assumption that the cultevator will save from 
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the surplus in a good, to meet the. deficit i ina bad, 

year. ‘This. assumption, however, rests upon a false 
basis, and the rigid demand of the land revenue must 
add materially to the hardships of the poor. In tracts 
where great variations from the average produce are 
“not frequent, this hardship may not‘be felt, but where, 
“as so often happens, fluctuations are common: and 
large, the rigid demand of a fixed assessment can- 
~ not be other than disastrous. In Madras no revenue 
“is charged upon ir rigable land, the produce of which 
“has not ‘ripened owing to failure of the water supply, 
and in the Punjaub partial failure,to ripen, from the 
same cause, entitles the cultivator to a proportionate 
“abatement. In Burma and Assam unirrtgated lands 
are exempt from payment of assessment if left n- 
sown, but elsewhere, lands dependent upon the rain- 
fall for water pay a fixed and very low assessment, 
-irrespSctive of their produce. The desirability. of 
-making collection moreeelastic in respect of these 
lands. has frequently engaged the attention of the 
administration, and it must be adifitted that an 
assessment. vagying with the out-tuen, for suah a 
vast. area, would be difficult to work, would throw 
great power into the hands of - subordinates, and 
would deprive the people of the object they now leve 
in saving for a rainless day. On the other hand, it 
is Hopeless to expectan Indian cultivator to be thrifty 
and saving, and it is a highly satisfactory circumstance. 
: that the Government of India has declared that it is 
ot Satisfied that, in well-known tracts, in which the 
‘crops. are lifble to violent fluctuations, a _ fluctuating 
sgepsinent should not be introduced ; though any 
alteration in the assessment is in conflict ‘with the 
térms of the ‘existing contract, by which the land-— 
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holder undertakes the liability for loss in return for 
an expectation of profit. It may, upon the whole, be 
regarded as sufficiently proved that the permanent 
settlement is no protection whatever agaiist famine, 
that 50 per cent. of the assets is the most ever 
demanded from landlords, that the State frequently 
intervenes to protect tenants from such landlords, 
and to limit the rent they demad, and that, in areas 
where the State i$ paid directly by the cultivator the 
proposal to fix the assessment at one-fifth of the gross 
produce, would always largely increase, and in several 
provinces would double, the existing Government 
demand. It may further be held to be proved that 
the policy of long-term settlements is being extended, 
that the principle of making allowance for improve- 
ments is generally in force, that the disturbance con- 
nected with a new settlement is diminished, and that 
over assessment is not a general or widespread Source 
of poverty and indebtedness-in India, and cannot be 
regarded as a cause of fainine, ° 

The Government of India is further prepared ,to 
conesde mare Clasticity in collection, and to resort in 
a still greater degree to reduction of assessment, in 
cases of local deterioration, even where such reduction 
catmot.be claimed under the terms of settlement. 
Notwithstanding, the complete answer which this 
affords to the bascless charge dit the Indian "ad 
ministration grinds down the faces of the poor, the 
proposal to settle with cach holder is worthy of 
the consideration of the Government, whose pfesent 
system, however, was inherited from its “yredecessors 
in title, from whose practice it only differs in that it 
is infinitely more moderate and favourable to the 
cultivators concerned. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


* . . 
Frovinciak Goyernment — Departments — Mmgisterial and Revenue 
Functions—Local“ind Municipal Inssitutions---The Police 


N accordance with the lines laid down for this 
| little work, after briefly surveying the past history 

of the country, showing the circumstances under 
which the present dispensation arose, and the respects 
in, which it chiefly differs from its predecessors, ft is 
necessary to give a brief and popular accouift of the 
manner in which the British administration of India 
work&. The Hindoo system described in the Code 
of Manu is an absolutg monarchy, and the manner 
in which the king passed his day, as laid glown in the 
Code, is practically that adopted to this day by the 
ruling chicfs ig Travancore and Cochin, two old-gvorld 
states, which have never been invaded by strangers 
from the north, and which are therefore, 4 mirror of 
ancient India, and of great and exceptional intgreato 
the student and historian. Tie villagers enjoyed a 
large measure of autonomy by immemorial custom, 
cand of the various criticisms which have been passed 
.upon our system of government none are more weighty 
thar those which condemn the partial destruction of 
the villagc4%ystem, inevitable though that is in view 
of the extension of scientific, probably far too scientific, 
administration. Armies, the size of which is pro- 
bably exaggerated,*but which no doubt were large, 
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were maintained to defend each kingdom, which was 
separated into military divisions, each division sup- 
porting a body of troops, The revenue consisted of 
a share in the produce of the land, taxes on’ commerce 
and on shopkeepers, and a forced service of a day a 
month by all accustomed to manual labour, and it has 
already been shown that the people were, according 
to accounts given by early travellers, in all probabitity 
fairly contented. Unter the Magul administration, 
the revenue collector was magistrate and police officer 
as well as revenue official, and this system, against 
which an outcry is now being made by critics of the 
Congress School, fas survived in the main to the 
present day." Sir Courtenay Ibert, the latest writer, 
has’ divided the history of British India into thrée 
periods—-from the beginning of the seventeenth to 
the middle of the eighteenth century, when the East 
India Company as a trading corporation alterffately 
coerced and cajoled the Indian powers, and fought 
with its rivals, the French and Dutch; from the 
middie of the eighteenth to the middle of the ninge- 
teentda century, m which period the Company acquired 
and consolidated its territory, sharing its power with 
the Crow in progressively. increasing proportions 
arttirpiage passu, being Aleprived of its mercantile func- 
tions and privileges, 4nd the third period after the 
Mutiny of 1857, when the remaipimg powers of the 
Company’ were transferred to the Crown. Passing 
reference has been made to the conquests of Lord 
Clive, and during the troublous period in Which 
Britain was at war with France, Holland®Spain, and 
America, India was preserved by one of the greatest 
men Engfand has ever produced——-Warren Hastings. 
The conquests and annexations df Lords Cornwallis, 
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Wellesley, Hastings, and Dalhousie have already been 
briefly reviewed, and subsequent to the Mutiny the 
history of India is a record of development, the only 
important ' territorial addition made being Upper 
Burma, acquired in 1886, It is now time, therefore, 
to explain how the present system of government 
arose, and what that system is. 

By Lord North’s regulating Act gf 1773 a Governor- 
General and four Councillors were appointed to ad- 
minister Bengal, and Madras and Bombay were 
placed in subordination to the former presidency. 
By Pitt’s Act of 1784 the administration of the three 
Presidencies was placed under a Governor and three 
Councillors, of whom the Commander-in-Chief was 
one, the control of the Governor-General in feotncil 
being maintained and extended. The Charter Act 
of 1813 withdrew the Company’s monopoly except 
in regard to tea and the China trade, and the Charter 
Act of 1833 put an end to its commercial business, 
and vested the enttre civil, military, and legislative 
pewer in the Governor-General in Cauhcil. In 1836 
the Lieutcnant-Governorship of the North-West, 
now United, Provinces, and in 1854 that of Bengal, 
was created, the latter province till then having been 
directly administered by the Governor-General-he 
- original'intention was to make Bengal a a presidency, 
with a Governor faeCouncil, which forms the justifica- 
tion for a claim by the Congress party that this 
congfitution should now be conceded. Those who 
support thig request can haidly have been at the 
pains to learn that the Governor-in-Council consti- 
tupion is now anomalous, and unworthy ‘of imitation, 
since it has lost all signs of independence other 
than outward pomp, and the power of corresponding 
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directly upon unimportant subjects with the Secretary 
of State. More than this, since the abolition of the 
office of provincial Commander-in-Chief, the Governor 
possesses no power beyond that of over-riding his 
Council in cases of grave importance, which never 
can arise in a subordinate administration in telegraphic 
communication with Calcutta, and, even with his casting 
vote, he can only equal two votes of his calleagties, 
so that he might practically be, throughout his term 
of office, as powerless as Warren Hastings for a time 
was. It is far more likely that, in order to save 
the additional expg¢nse entailed, the old Presidencies 
will be reduced to Lieutenant-Governorships than 
that the latter administration will be levelled up, if 
indéedit be an ascent for a Lieutenant-Governor, 
all powerful in respect of acts within the administra- 
tive competence of his Government, to become a, 
Governor, who might be readily reduced to a cipher 
in his own Council. That-the men are so much 
better than the system is the enly reason why the 
now three-legfcd constitutions of Madras and Bom- 
bay gontinug té work in an admittedly satisfactory 
manner. 

The trahsfer to the Crown in 1858 made no differ- 
entecxcept that the Governor-General became known 
also as Viceroy, though the title has no statutory basis, 
the Governor-General in Councild®ing the authofity 
responsible for the entire administration of British 
India, and for the control of the native states. ,Im- 
mediately under the central or suprenge ils ent, 
known as the Government of India, “fre foreign 
relations, défence, taxation, currency, debt, tarj{s, 
post, telegraphs, and railways, and, subject to its 
control, provincial governments ‘are responsible for 
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internal administration, the assessment and collection 
of the revenue, irrigation, and communications. So 
complete is this control that no new appointment 
can be created, except of a very minor character, by 
provincial governments ruling over perhaps 50,000,000 
of people; but the latter have their own budgets, 
and the expenditure of shares of certain items of 
revenue raised withinetheir own lingits. The shares 
were formerly assigwed for periods of five years, and 
formed the subject of continual controversy, but ar- 
rangements are now being made of a more permanent 
character. The larger provinces, have their own 
legislative councils, which, however, can only deal 
with local matters, and then only with the ultimate 
approval of the Governor-General in Council «tthe 
latter authority deals directly with the important 
native states, though some of these—such as Patiala 
and TTavancore—are under the political control of the 
adjacent provincial admiwistrations, an arrangement 
which, in regard to*the latter state at eany rate, 
leads insensibly, perhaps inevitably, to it8 precious in- 
dividuality being impaired, and its own*admirable and 
indigenous systems being forced into correspondence 
with those obtaining in neighbouring British districts. 

The Council of the Governor-General consiets”Of 
six ordinary members and the Commander-in-Chief, 
the “Governor-Genral having since 1786 the power 
to over-ride the majority of his Council in matters 
of grave importance, a power which has hardly ever 
been aii ye » By the Councils Act of 1861 the 
distribution Of the work of the various departments 
amgyg the members was legalised, any act done 
under orders so passed being deemed to be the act 
of the Governor-Geheral in Council, the members 
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of which under this system fulfil the function of 
Ministers with departmental portfolios—viz, Foreign, 
Home, Revenue and Agriculture, Legislative, Finance, 
Public Works, Commerce and Industry; Army and 
Military Supply, The Governor-General takes the 
first, Revenue and Public Works are under another, 
and the remaining departments have each. their own 
members, At jhe head of each departanent "is a 
Secretary, whose ,position is somewhat similar to 
that of a Permanent Under-Secretary of State in 
England. The disposal of work by members is sub- 
ject to reference,to the Governor-General in cases 
of difference of opinion, or where the subjects are of 
ces ae importance, and the vote of the majority 
prémjls when matters come before the collective 
Council at its weekly meetings. The Foreign De- 
partment deals with external politics and frontier 
tribes, controls the administration of Ajmefe, the 
new North-West Frontier Rrovince, and British Belu- 
chistan, and transacts all business connected with na- 
tive states, Which cover 770,000 square miles, with a 
population, of 64,000,000, but few of which, outside 
Rajputana, date from any earlicr period than the 
eighteenth century and the chaos in which the 
“Mesul Empire expired. Some of the chiefs, as, for 
instance, the Nizam of Hyderabad and the Ma- 
haraja of Travancore, coin money tax their subjects, 
and inflict capital punishment without appeal; none 
have power to deal with external relations, or, with- 
out restrictions, with Europeans. ek ome Office 
deals with general administration, law" and justice, 
jails, policé, education, health, and local government, 
with which the provincial governments are immedi- 
ately concerned. It also supervises the ecclesiastical 
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department, which consists of bishops and chaplains, 
but the policy of Government is one of the strictest 
religious neutrality. Missionary schools are eligible 
for educational grants, but these are solely available 
for secular instruction, and may be obtained on similar 
terms by schools of any religious denomination. The 
department of Revenue and Agriculture administers 
the fand revenue andethe forests, deals with famine 
relief, and organise® agricultural, inquiries and ex- 
periments. Under the care of the Finance Depart- 
ment are Imperial and Provincial finance, currency, 
banking, opium, salt, excise, stamps, assessed taxes, 
and the general supervision of the accounts of the 
whole empire. The department of Commerce and 
Industry was formed in 1905 to facilitate the diser@Sal 
of questions concerning trade and manufactures, and 
a Railway Board was ereated at the same time to 
deal, if subordination to it, with matters relating to 
the administration of the railways of the empire. Post 
office, telegraphs, customs, statistics, shipping, emigra- 
tion, mines, and other matters have also’ been trans- 
ferred to the new Commercial member.” , ™ 
The chief executive officer of the army is the 
Commander-in-Chief, under the supreme authority 
of the Governor-General in Council. The separate* 
armies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay were 
abolished in 1895, “iad there are now five territorial 
divisions, the northern, eastern and western com- 
mands, and the Burma and South India divisions. 
Up it 190 6 gil ,business connected with the army 
was transactéd by the Military Department, which 
was.in fact the War Office, but in that year it was 
replaced by the two departments of Army and Military 
Supply, the former of which, in charge of the Com- 
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mander-in-Chief, deals with cantonments, volunteers, 
and all matters concerning the army, except stores, 
ordnance, remounts, medical service, and India 
marine, which are managed by the départment of 
Military Supply. These changes were effected after 
considerable controversy, and ‘though the Viceroy of 
the day, Lord Curzon, reluctantly agreed to them 
he subsequentlyyresigned office over the questién of 
the officer Saul. to be appoimted to the charge of 
Military Supply. 

British India is no longer divided into three 
Presidencies, but jnto thirteen local governments, two 
of which, Madras and Bombay are Presidencies; five 
of which, Bengal, the United Provinces of Agra and 
Omi, the Punjaub, Burma, and Eastern Bengal ‘and 
Assam are Licutenant-Governorships; four of which, 
the Central Provinces, the Andamans, Coorg, and 
Ajmere are Chief-Commissionerships, and the new 
North-West Il’rontier Province, and British Belu- 
chistan. ,Of these local governments two, the 
North-West’ Fronticr Province, and the Licutenant- 
Gevernorship of Eastern Bengal apd Assam, were 
created during the viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, in 
rgot and 1905 respectively. In respect of the former 

"terriorial unit so much controversy has arisen that 
it will be necessary to refer to the matter elsewhere, 
and in regard to the latter, dough considefable 
differences of opinion existed, there is, upon the 
whole, a most unusual consensus of opinion fo the 
effect that the stcp taken was necegsary, Sir Mack- 
worth Young, the Lieutenant-Governor oF the Punjaub, 
from whick certain districts were detached, clisappggved 
of the formation of this territory, and of adjoining border 
tracts over which we exercised “direct influence since 
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1892, into a separate administration, but he pointed 
out, and so did Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, an ex- 
Lieutenant-Governor, that when the Punjaub Govern- 
ment differed with the Government of India, it was 
only in the weight the former attached to the diff- 
culties and risks inherent in some’ forward move- 
ment with, which it was more impressed on account 
of tlfeir closer proximity. The Seeretary of State 
had found the existing adminigtrative conditions 
unsatisfactory, and the Lieutenant-Governor agreed 
that, if the elimination of the Punjaub Government 
from trans-frontier control was desjred, tle creation 
of a separate administrative unit was the best 
solution. Indeed, a series of eminent authorities had 
expressed their approval of some such scheme,qetid 
among them were Sir B, Frere, Sir H. Durand, Sir 
J. Browne, Sir R. Sandeman, Sir W. Lockhart, Sir 
C. Ai&hison, Sir G. Chesney, Lord Lytton, Lord 
Lansdowne, and Lord+ Roberts, who indeed was 
actually designated head of a new Frontier, Province 
by Lord Lytton, when the outbreak of*the Afghan 
War led to the,retirement of the latter from Inda. 
The weighty opinion to the contrary of Lord Elgin 
must here be recorded, and further noticé of this 
important question must be deferred to a chapter 
on frontier relations, 

By whatever destgyation known, the head of every 
Local Government is under the control of the 
Governor-General in Council, Lieutenant-Governors 
differing from, heads of provinces, other than the two 
Presidencies,Ain that their charges are constituted 
under Act of Parliament. By the Indiafi Councils 
Acts of 1861 a legislative council may be “created 
for any provinces not already possessing such, and 
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a lieutenant-governor may be appointed to such 
province, and under an Act of 1854 the Governor- 
General in Council may, with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State, take any territory in British India 
under his management, and provide for its administra- 
tion. Burma and Eastern Bengal were made Lieu- 
tenant-Governorships under the former, and Assam 
in 1874, and the North-West. Frontier Provinee in 
1g0l, were scparajed from Bengal and the Punjaub 
respectively, under the latter Act. 

It is now necessary to refer to the manner in 
which the Home Government of India has grown up, 
and is at present constituted. The regulating Act 
of 1773 did not materially alter the system under 
wisgh the Court of Directors and General Court of 
Proprietor managed the business and other affairs 
of the East India Company, but in 1784 Pitt 
established the Board of Control, with pofer to 
direct all operations and concerns relating to the civil 
and military government of Imdia, the President of 
this board" being the political ancestor of ,the 
Segretaries of*State for India, and the real effectual 
control being transferred to that officer, though 
patronage and other powers were still left with the 
Company. This system obtained till 1858, when 
the government, territories, and revenucs of India 
were transferred to the Crown,*Under the Att of 
that year the Secretary of State is made the con- 
stitutional adviser of the Crown, and he has the power 
of issuing orders to every officer in i including 
the Governor-General, and of directing all the 
business rdlating to India, which is transacted in, the 
United ° Kingdom, He may act without consulting 
his Council in all matters in “respect of which he 
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is not required by statute to act as Sccretary of 
State zz Counczl, and be may withhold from his 
Council “secret” communications regarding making 
war or peace, negotiation with forefyn Powers, and 
relations with native states, or such other matters 
as he may regard as ufgent, but’ no matter for 
which the concurrence of the Council is required 
can be treated as secret or urgent, and among 
these are the making of any grant or appropriation 
of the Indian revenues. The ‘members of the 
Council of India are appointed by the Secretary of 
State, and it meets once a week, Five members 
are a quorum, and a subdivision into committees 
facilitates the disposal of the business of which it 
disposes. At least nine mcmbers must have seg 

or resided in India for ten years, and in practice ‘the 
most distinguished of the retired civil servants are 
appoinsed, men whose presence at the India Office 
gives additional weight and authority to the decisichs 
of the statesman who gccupies for the time being the 
great office of Secretary of State. The establishment 
at the India Office is paid out of the revenues of Indig, 
but cannot be increased without an order in Council, 
which has to be laid before Parliament, which has 
supreme authority over India, as over all other 
dominions of the Crown. In practice, however, it only 
legislates for India, as it did in the session of 1907, 
when the political constitution requires amendment, 
or the Secretary of State needs to issue a loan. The 
revenu@s of India are under the control of the 
Government c Ifdia, except that they may not be 
applied to defraying the expenses of military opera- 
tions ¥eyond the frontier without the consent of both 
Houses, except for preventing or repelling actual 
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invasions, or upon other sudden and urgent necessity. 
As the Home charges, including the Secretary of 
State's salary, are defrayed from Indian revenues, 
they are not in@luded in the annual estimates laid 
before Parliament, though detailed accounts of re- 
ceipts and disbufscments, and a report on the moral and 
material progress of the country, have to be so laid. 
As the Presigent of the Board of Control $ the 
political ancestor of the Secretary of State for India, 
so are the writers, factors, and merchants, the official 
forebears of the present Indian civil servants, who 
were organised upon their present footing by Lord 
. Cornwallis, after Sive and Hastings had increased their 
pay in order to put an end to the practice of supplement- 
ma DY private trade and other means. Nominations 
to this service were made by the directors, and in 
1805 the college at Haileybury was established for the 
training of writers before they went to India. #n 1853 
this service, for which the principal civil offices in India 
were reserved, was thrown opeg to competitors, and in 
1858 the cotlege at Haileybury was closed. The age 
lignits are from 22 to 2q, and on arrival in India évery 
civil servant becomes a magistrate ot the lowest class, 
and hag to qualify in law and languages before he 
becomes cligible for promotion. Among many matters 
concerning India misunderstood in England is the 
extent to which the natives of,#he country are em- 
ployed in its administration. About 1200 Englishmen 
are engaged in the civil government, and in the more 
or less direct control of 300,000,000 of peoffle, and 
excluding 864 civil charges which are h&d by members 
of the Indian Civil Service, and excluding all posts of 
minor “importance held by natives, there aré*3700 
persons holding office in the seperior branches of the 
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executive and judicial services, of whom only 100 are 
Europeans, The natives manage most of the business 
connected with the land, dispose of most of the magis- 
terial business, and perform nearly all the civil ju- 
dicial work thoughout the empire. Sir John Strachey 
pointed out that, except in England, there is no 
country in Europe in which judicial and executive 
offigers receive such large salaries as are given in the 
higher ranks of the*native civil sfrvice. Appoint- 
ments made in Intia carrying °a salary of £13 a 
month and upwards are reserved for Indians, and 
under an Act of Parliament of 1870 selected natives 
are eligible for any of the offices* formerly reserved 
for the Indian Civil Service. At present the public 
service is divided into the Indian Civil Service, fe 
cruited in England, and the provincial and subordinate 
services, recruited in India from amongst natives of 
India, and the members of the provincial services 
enjoy all important executive judicial and adminis- 
trative appointments which are not held by the 
smaller Indian Civil Service recruited at,home. They 
are also eligible for offices hitherto reserved for the 
Indian Civil Strvice, and in the disthasge of their 
functions, and more par ticularly their judicial functions, 
they have shown conspicuous ability. Of the eight 
great provinces of India, Bengal, with upward of 
50,900,000, is the most populous, though the United 
Provinces, with 48,000,000, run it close. Burma, with 
170,000 square miles, is the most extensive province, 
follofed by Bengal with 151,000 and Madras with 
142,000, Brita is as big as Sweden; the United 
Provinces contain more inhabitants than Austria- 
Huegary, and the population of Madras and, the area 
of Bombay are abou the same as the population and 
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area of the United Kingdom. British India is divided 
into 250 districts, the average size being three-quarters 
of that of Yorkshire, and the average number of 
inhabitants more, than half the population of that 
county. The head of the district, the Collector and 
Magistrate, is the representative of Government, and 
the principal revenue and magisterial officer. He 
performs all duties connected with the land’ and Jand 
revenue, and has¥general contr8l over, or co-operates 
with special officerstin the management of, the police, 
public works, forests, jails, sanitation, and education, 
besides being responsible for the guidance of municipal 
and district board§, for the peace of his district, and 
for the administration of the Famine Code in times of 
scarcity. He is assisted by subordinate civil officers, 
by uperintendent of police, and a civil surgeon. 
There are also similar sub-district units, in charge 
of native officers, who administer, very satisfagorily, 
charges varying from 400 to 600 square miles. 
Below them again are the village officers, headman, 
accountant, watchman, and so on. The judicial ad- 
ministration consists of the High Court, the District 
and Session “Courts, the Court @f the District 
Magistrate and his assistants, and the Courts of the 
Subordinate Magistrates, while there are also Courts 
“of District Munsifs and Subordinate Judges courts, 
both of which only try civil cages. The law, ad- 
ministered is Hindoo, founded uffon the Institutes of 
Manu, Mahomedan, based on the Koran, and cus- 
tomary, which is greater than the other two, b&t the 
growth and development of which ha$ b§en somewhat 
checked by the more or less rigid adherence of our 
courts tg written Hindoo and Mahomedan law. * 
The idea of territorial as opgosed to personal law 
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is of modern and European origin. It has always 
been assumed that the English brought their own legal 
system with them, so that in 1726 their common law 
was introduced into the three presidency towns. In 
1780 the Declaratory Act laid it down that Hindoo 
and Mahomedan laws wére to be applicd to Hindoos 
and Mahomedans, a principle which was incorporated 
intS subsequent Acts, though the influence of Western 
jurisdiction has negessar ily] largely leavened the corpus 
juris administered in India. It is, however, clearly 
established that no Act of Parliament passed subse- 
quently to 1726 applies to any part of British India 
unless expressly extended thereto. Brief reference 
has already been made to the creation and constitution 
of the Legislative Councils, and in 1892, hyethe 
Indian Council Act, the supreme and local councils 
were enlarged, the elective element was tentatively 
intr¢duced, and provision was made for discussion of 
the Budget. 

The Indian Stajute Book contains seyeral enact- 
ments enabling the executive, in times of trouble, to 
suspend the regular law, and supersede the ordinary 
course of justice. By the Act of 1892, to which re- 
ference is made above, the Governor-General must 
summon additional members for the purpose of legia- . 
lation, not less than ten and not more than sixteen in 
number, one hal® of whom must be, and more than 
one half of whom usually are, non-officials. The 
nominations to five seats are made on the recom- 
mendation gf members of the legislative councils at 
Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, and Allahabad, and of 
thé Calcutta Chamber of Commerce. At present it 
generally happens that, of twenty-four membBers of the 
Council sitting to nfake laws and regulations, one-third 
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are natives of India, but by reason of the permanent 
official element provided by the ordinary members, 
the Government majority is assured. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for the expression of the views of the 
public, and opinions are invited broadcast before any 
legislation is effected. Meribers have the privilege 
of asking questions and discussing the Budget, but 
cannot propose resolutions, or op the latter ‘occa8ion 
divide the Council. ,every measyre passed requires 
the Governor-General’s consent, and may be dis- 
allowed by the Sovereign. Nor has the Council 
authority to repeal or alter the Army Act, or any 
enactment enabling the Secretary of State to raise 
money in the United Kingdom. It possesses, how- 
evey,, power to make laws binding native Indian 
subjects anywhere, for European British subjects, and 
for servants of the Government in India in the native 
states, and for native officers and soldiers, wherever 
they are serving. In like manner the Legislative 
Council of local governments cgnsists, besides the 
members of the Executive Council, of not less than 
eight, and not more than twenty, other members, ‘of 
whom at leaSt half are non-official. In'the four great 
provinces 6f Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and the United 
Provinces some of these members are appointed on 
the recommendations of groups of district boards, 
universities, chambers of commee, and the like 
bodies, Codification of law in India has been carried 
a long way on the road to perfection, since Lord 
Macaulay, the first law member of the Governor- 
General’s Council, and the moving sebhit on the 
Indian Law Commission, drafted the Penal Code. 
Other commissions followed, but the work is ASw 
done by Government, under the guidance of the law 
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members, and codification, always useful, is particu- 
larly valuable in a country in which the judges and 
magistrates are not generally professional lawyers. 
European officers and soldiers remain subject to mili- 
tary law, but native troops are governed by the Indian 
enactments in that behalf. In native states, as a rule, 
lays are passed by the ruling chief, with the advice 
and approval of theepolitical office*s representing the 
British Governmest, to which, however, various rights 
are reserved arising out of the fact that, for international 
purposes, native states are regarded as part of the 
British Empire. Under the Indian High Courts Act 
of 1861, the Crown was empowered to establish High 
Courts for Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and (later) the 
United Provinces; the judges were to be appoihted 
by the Crown, and at least a third of their number 
were to be barristers. Every province is divided into 
Sessions divisions, presided over by the Sessions 
judge, for whose sentence of death confirmation is 
required from the lrighest Court of Criminal Appeal. 
After the Sessions Courts come thosé of the magis- 
trates of different classes, and claborate gtrangements 
are made for the right of appeal and for revision. 
Civil suits are never tried by jury in India, but by 
the District Judge, Subordinate Judge, or Munsifs and 
Courts of Small Causes. The civil courts of the 
grades below thatof district judge are almost entirely 
presided over by natives of India, while eight Indians 
ocdipy seats on the benches of the High Court, and 
two are judges of the Chief Court of the Punjaub. 
An appeal from the High Court in civil and certain 
cyuninal cases, lies to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, Civil courts are generall} excluded 
from adjudication*of matters relating to the assess- 
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ment and collection of theland revenue, which are, 
for the most part disposed of by the collectors, sitting 
as revenue courts. Considerable criticism is at present 
levelled at the comBination in the person of one officer 
of the functions of collector and magistrate. It may 
be safely stated, however, that this system, which 
was inherited, as has been observed above, from ur 
predecessors in titl8, is by no mears unpopular with the 
masses, and that they do not desfre that separation 
of these functions, which is in fact the rule only in 
the most advanced western countries. In the dearth 
of more serious cauges for complaint this separation is 
one of the planks of the Congress platform, and since 
it is quite evident that in the hands of a corrupt or 
tyrafinical officer such powers might be abused, it is 
hardly necessary here to repeat the arguments which 
are annually brought forward in favour of separation, 
a reform which is indeed now under the consideration 
of the Government of India.. It may, however, be 
remarked that district magistrates try very few cases ; 
that appeals frm the decisions of their subordinate 
magistrates do fot lie to them; tha the creation 
of stipendiary magistrates for the disposal of criminal 
cases only throughout the country, would cost a great 
deal of money ; that the English educated classes who 
expect to be, and would be, appointed to these offices, 
would naturally and necessarily bé” gainers by the 
change, and that there is every reason to believe that 
the masses of the people would prefer that the pregent 
system, which provides for disposal or gevision by 
European magistrates, should be continued. 

It is notoridus that the people cry out for adjudigg- 
tion by British magistrates wherever possible, and 
consider them more trustworthy &nd impartial than 
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their own fellow-countrymen. The exclusive juris- 
diction over Europeans on the part of the Crown 
Courts and the independence of all other tribunals, 
formerly claimed for them, have now disappeared, 
European British subjects may only, however, be 
arraigned before a judge or magistrate who is a 
Justjce of the Peace, and when tried before a dis- 
trict magistrate, sesgional court, of high court, can 
claim a jury of which not less than half the members 
must be Europeans or Americans. Otherwise Euro- 
peans and Indians are subject to the same criminal 
and civil jurisdiction, Amonge the punishments 
authorised is whipping, in the case of males, for 
theft and certain other offences, and, in spite of 
objections raised by humanitarian societies, this 
short and sudden remedy is by no means unpopular 
amongst a people whose ancestors before the advent 
of British rule were subject to mutilation as well as 
to death, imprisonment, eand fine. In describing the 
general features ofthe administration of India, no- 
thing was said regarding local and municipal govern- 
ment, a subja@ct of too great importance to, be 
disregarded. Villages may be divided into the joint 
or landlord village, the type prevailing in the United 
Provinces, Frontier Province, and the Punjaub, and 
the individual or ryot wari village, which prevails out- 
side Northern Ittia, where the revenue is assessed 
on the individual cultivator, and wherein there is no 
joimm responsibility. In both cases the usual staff of 
village offieers exists, and the artisans and traders 
necessary for a self-sufficing unit. The Indian village 
is gtill an important factor in the adminfstration, and 
the headman, accountant, and watchman have special 
functions to perforfh in connection with the collection 
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of the revenue and the maintenance of law and order. 
But under Hindoo and Mahomedan government no 
system grew up j in the villages, corresponding with 
that which is usual in Europe. Representation has 
always been altogether forejgn to the Hindoo genius, 
and the management of villages and of towns resided, 
not in representatives of the people, but in gtax- 
collectors, police “officers, and other officials. In the 
days of Akbar, the Kotwal, who Was the chief author- 
ity in magisterial, police, and fiscal matters, was directed 
“not to suffer women to be burnt against their will, 
nor a criminal deserving of death to be impaled, to 
allot separate quarters to butchers, hunters of animals, 
sweepers, and washers of the dead, and to restrain 
meh from associating with such stony-hearted, and 
gloomy dispositioned creatures. He was to amputate 
the hand of any man who was the pot companion of 
the executioner, and the finger of such as held com- 
munication with his familys’ Such directions as 
these, however, from the Ain-Pakbari, can hardly 
be regarded as relating to municipal administratien, 
and, that systerfi is in fact a British dxotic. True it 
was introduced in 1687 into Madras city after a 
pattern which then obtained, and still obtains, in 
London, but the people, then as now, abhorred the 
taxes levied for sanitary services. 4 evertheless, the 
municipalities have continued to €xist in the Preési- 
dency towns, and the elective system was introduced 
into them between 1872 and 1878, District nfuni- 
cipalities were first attempted in 1842,@based upon 
the voluntary principle, which naturally failed amongst 
a people who have ever been, and are now, hosgile 
to the whole principle of local self-government. 

The law in this behalf was from time to time altered 
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and strengthened, and the election of municipal com- 
missioners was made permissive. Lord Mayo went 
further, but it was reserved to Lorgl Ripon to make 
a great and general advance. He regarded the 
elective system as a means of political and popular 
education, and widely extended its bounds, and he 
gave, towns power to clect non-official chairmen in 
place of the executiv® officers. At the same time, 
municipal revenues Were relieved of the maintenance 
of the police, on condition that they incurred equiva- 
lent expenditure on education, medical relief, and 
local public works. Lord Ripon’s system practically 
remains in force, and in 1901 there were 742 district 
municipalities in the empire, in the great majority of 
which some of the members are elected, and some 
nominated by the Local Government. 

The elected members vary in number, from one 
half in Bombay, to three quarters in the United 
Provinces and Madras, and not more than a quarter 
of the members of the committee may bt salaried 
offieers of Government in Madras, Bombay, and 
Bengal, while cofisiderable powers of cdntral are in all 
cases reserved to Government and its officers, About 
two-thirds of the aggregate municipal income is 
derived from taxation, and the remainder from other 
sources, including (government contributions. It may 
safely be stated thatthe only tax levied by municipal- 
ities which is not exceedingly unpopular is one to 
which in the eyes of European economists, particular 
’ objection attathes—the octroz, to which the people 
have no particular objection, because they regard it 
as identical with the town or transit duties which 
were levied under Indian rule. The administration 
of Calcutta, by its municipality, has been a constant 
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source of anxiety to the Government, though it would 
be unjust to regard it as a failure in view of the great 
difficulties with ,which it had to contend. In 
1899 the number of commissioners was reduced 
from 75 to 50, of whom, 25 are elected, 15 are 
appointed by the local government, 4 by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, and other native asgpcia- 
tions, and 2 by the Commissioners of the Port, 
and the action of Government* though called for 
by the imminence of plague, was resented by the 
advanced politicians of Bengal as interference with 
popular government. The development of local in- 
stitutions in rural areas has been accomplished through 
the agency of local boards, which in the beginning, 
like municipalities, partook of a voluntary character. 

In 1871 Acts were passed in every province divid- 
ing the country into local fund circles, and creating 
consultation boards nominated by the Government, 
with the Collector as president. Local taxation was 
now introtluced, and in 1882 Rord Ripon replaced 
the local committee by a network of boards, on which 
the non-officiaf element preponderat&d, and the elec- 
tive principle was recognised in the same way as in 
municipalities, but the degree to which this system 
has been introduced is not constant, but varies in 
different provinces. Provincial rates yield 60 per 
cent. of the income of local board and of these the 
land-cess is the most important 

Although the extension of local self-goverfiment 
has always been regarded in somt Quarters as a 
stepping stone of the progress towards an ill-defined 
and indefinite goal, before reaching which the inkabit- 
ants of India. must have entirely changed their 
character and outlook, yet it must be admitted that it 
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is almost the most unpopular of all branches of our 
administrative activities. 

The writer, whose duty it has begn to administer 
local boards and municipalities, and to review the 
reports of these bodies in the secretariat, would con- 
fess that, for his part, he found on all sides nothing 
but djscontent with the taxation imposed for this 
purpose, and dissatisfaetion with the result. These 
feelings do not exterti by any means to the lawyer 
class, who almost invariably acquire power and in- 
fluence upon such boards, but the aristocracy, and the 
masses of the people, whose feclingy such aristocracy 
pretty faithfully represents, have no hesitation in 
expressing to any European, with whom they are on 
terms of friendship, their dislike and distrust of the 
whole business, and particularly of that very represen- 
tative principle which is regarded as its glory by its 
founders and admirers. Officers of the Government 
rarely place themselves in eommunication at first hand 
with the people, other than with those who have been 
denationalised by Western education, and who take 
care in every difftict to form a camafilla, through 
which alone information reaches the English officer, 
who cannot, without a knowledge of the native lan- 
guages, and considtrable originality and determination 
of character, breakloose from his bonds. It is only 
by inéurring the absdlute enmity of the class which is 
known in Bengal as the Babus, and exists to some 
_exténtin every province, that the English official can 
associate at allewith those who represent ninty-nine in 
one hundred of the population of his charge. So 
difficwt is it to perform this feat, so absolutely necés- 
sary is it to the success of the intrigues of the Babu 
class to prevent comfnunication between the people 
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and their rulers, that slanders are widely circulated 
concerning the official who would seek the truth, 
and efforts, by,no means always unsuccessful, are 
freely made to damage him with his superiors, by 
means of anonymous charges, in the concoction 
of which the writers and agitators of India are 
extremely adept. There is no feature of loca] self- 
government which is so thoroughly unpopular as the 
representative principle No tan of any position 
amongst his countrymen will submit himself, at any 
rate in rural districts, to the ordeal of election, or the 
chance of having to accept as his colleagues persons 
of low caste and slight consideration. There is, too, 
an indisposition to accept the vexatious and exacting 
requirements of public life, and little doubt exists that 
the inhabitants of the districts, if they could be polled, 
would, by enormous majorities, vote for leaving all 
administrative business in the hands of the impartial 
and professional adminiswrator who represents the 
British Government, and is their local providence. 
Another branch of the administration which is subject 
to perpetyal Criticism, on the part W the Babu class, 
is the poplice—not the village police, but the regular 
established force, working under Government. In 
1902, Lord Curzon’s GoveramentPappointed a com- 
mission to inquire into the polige administration, a 
measure which is held by very competent authdrities 
to have conduced in no small degree to that want of 
respect for authority, that disposition to disaffection, , 
and that spirit of unrest which has ‘of tlate been only 
too conspicuous in Eastern Bengal, and which spread, 
not without active assistance from the agitatars of 
Calcutta, to other parts of India, and particularly to: 
certain districts in the Punjaub.” 
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CHAPTER V 
REVENUES AND TAXATION 


e 
° 
Salt—Opium—Expendituie of, the Goveinment--Exchange Compensa- 
tion-—-Railways—Home Chaa ges-~Pensions—Cuency and Banking 


such an advance in prosperity as can British India 

during the sixty years ending wh the year 1900, 
in which the total value of imports and exports has 
risen from 28 to 246 *crores of rupees, and the gross 
revenue from 21 to 113 crores. The expenditure has 
increased favz passu, as salaries have been raised in 
amount, and increased in number, public instruction 
and medical relief have been organised, and vast sums 
have been spent in irrigation, railways, post office, 
telegraphs, and sanitation. It is claimed on-behalf of 
the Government that the growth in the revenue is 
due to increasing” prosperity and better*magagement, 
and not to increasing burdens on the tax-payey, and, as 
shown in the chapter on land revenue, this contention 
may be considerec$to be fairly sustained. In regard, 
however, to local sesscs and rates, it is doubtful if 
the people who pay would complacently accept the 
position taken up by their rulers, and whether they 
would*not prefer to be without some of the services 
of Western cfvilisation, and to retain some of the 
money collected from them on this account, either to 


[: is doubtful if any country in the world can show 


‘keepait in their own pockets, bury it underground, or 


* A croig of rupees 1s £666,666. 
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to spend it according to their own inclinations upon 
festivals and ceremonies. The comparison made with 
the year 1860 in the latest official publication on this 
subject is not altogether conclusive, because sources 
of taxation had been tapped before that date which 
were new to the people ot India, Income-tax, for in- 
stance, is at a lower rate than that impoged in 1860, 
but there was # time before 1860 when there Was no 
income-tax at all, and it wasp subsequent to 1860 
that the unpopular municipal and rural rates came into 
being. Of the total income of £85,000,000 sterling in 
1904-1905, more,than 46,000,000 were derived from 
sources other than taxation and land revenue, and the 
latter receipt, the largest of all the individual items, in 
Europe would fall to the private landlord. The direct 
taxation of the Moguls, raised from a much smaller 
population and cultivated area, and at a time when 
the purchasing power of the rupee was much higher, 
was heavier than that now levied by the Indian 
Government. One of the mpst important reforms 
introduced into the existing financial system, was 
Lord Mayo’s innovation of makina fixed grant to 
each loc&l Government for provincial services, and 
thus giving them an interest in effecting economies 
which had previously been wantityy, but hardly had 
the benefit of this change made i : eal felt, when that 
decline commenced in the value*of silver which so 
severely tried the stability of Indian revenues, 
Next Lord Lytton endeavoured to obtain an annual 
surplus of 14 crores, to be applied to the reduction or 
avoidance of debt, and thus to provide for expenditure 
on famine; and in 1882 the general import duties, were 
abolished, though they subsequently had to be" reim- 
posed. Meanwhile exchange centinued to fall, and a 
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drop of a penny meant an addition of over a crore to 
the expenditure. The action of Russia on the Russo- 
Afghan frontier in 1885, and the conquest of Upper 
Burma, led to further charges, which resulted in the 
necessity for a general tax on non-agricultural incomes 
in excess of 500 rupees pér annum, and the increase 
of the salt-duty to 2 rupees 8 annas per maund of 82 
pounds. Between 1892 and 1895 exchange fell from 
1s, 3d. to 1s. 1d., in 4893 the mints were closed to the 
free coinage of silver, and the Government definitely 
adopted the policy which has led to the stable rate of 
exchange at 1s. 4d. and to the practical attainment of 
a gold standard. In 1894 the general import-duty of 
5 per cent. was reimposed, a countervailing excise- 
duty being levied on cotton goods produced by Indian 
mills. In 1900 the value of the rupee reached the 
1s. 4d, rate, and from 1895, when the effect of the new 
policy began to be fully felt, up to the present day 
financial prosperity has increased, though two ex- 
ceptionally severe crop failures have occurred, and 
plague has fastened upon the country. These two 
famines cost sixtgen, and the military operations on the 
frontier of 1897-1898 accounted for five, crofes, Dur- 
ing this period, the duty on cotton cloth was largely 
reduced, cotton twist and yarn were exempted, and a 
counter-vailing duty was imposed to protect Indian 
sugar against the Competition of bounty fed beet sugar 
from Europe. In 1902-1903, the Government remitted 
2 crores of arrears of land revenue which had accrued 
in the famine, and in 1903-4, the salt-tax was reduced 
from 2% to 2 rupees per maund, and all incomes of 
less than 1000 rupees per annum were exempted from 
incofie-tax. In 1905-1906, the salt-tax was further 
reduced to 14 rupeeg, and the grants to local govern- 
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ments were largely increased. The Budget for the 
current year provided for increased expenditure on 
police and education, and the local cesses levied for 
the payment off village officials were abolished—a 
welcome remission, though this is the particular service 
remunerated by local cesses, to which the payers have 
the least objection. Of the gross revenue of British 
India about 26 per cent. is raised from taxes proper, as 
against about $3 per cent. in the United Kingdom, and 
the land revenue forms about 39 ‘per cent. of the total 
net receipts, as against 44 per cent. thirty years ago, 
The revenue derived from opium is obtained chiefly 
from the export of this product to China, where the 
local product has become a formidable competitor in 
spite of decrees by the Emperor forbidding the use of 
the drug. At present, however, the Indian Govern- 
ment is under an engagement to gradually reduce the 
export, year by year, till it altogether ceases, provided 
that the Chinese Government furnishes proof that the 
production of native opium ‘has been correspondingly 
diminished, This engagement"as a firm agreement 
is limited to three years, at the exgiry of which the 
British Government will be free to reconsider the 
position—-as free, that is, as that Government ever can 
be, when pressed by bodies possessing considerable 
interest with the electorate, and dgsiring to abolish 
the opium trade, without regard tf the results tq the 
Indian revenue, and whether or not the abolition re- 
sults in any diminution of the consumption in China. 
The latest authority, Major Bruce, thinks the Ehglish 
Government could as easily abolish beer drinking as 
the Chinese Government, even if in earnest, could 
appreciably reduce the use of opium in China. * 
There was a time when opityn yielded 16, but it 
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now furnishes only 7 per cent. of the total net revenue. 
The receipts from salt, the consumption of which has 
largely increased in recent years, amounted to 8 crores 
in the last year of the 2$ rupees*duty, when the 
average incidence, which now has fallen to about 3d¢., 
was 5d. per head of the pOpulation. Under the term 
excise is included not only the revenue from in- 
toxicating liquors, but also the duty on opium con- 
sumed in the country, where the drug is used chiefly 
as a medicine and preventive of fever. In malarial 
tracts the people are absolutely dependent upon it, 
and prisoners in jail from such regions if deprived of 
their dose run the risk of losing their lives. The use 
of opium has also proved highly beneficial to Indians 
in malarial parts of Africa, as appears from repogts 
submitted to the Colonial Office. The wholesale con- 
demnation of the use of this drug because of its mis- 
use in China and elsewhere obscures the fact that it 
plays a very valuable part in the pharmacopaza, and is 
a specific in regard to mularial diseases, from which 
19 per mille of the ‘people of India die, as against 
2 pér mille per annum victims of the plague, of which 
we hear so much more, because even the ixgenuity’ of 
the virulent critics of British rule in India can hardly 
assert that malarial fevers, which have been the 
scourge of the crjuntry throughout its history, were, 
like plague, inverfied by the British Government, or 
brought about by the oppression and excessive taxa- 
tion of its unhappy subjects. But post hoc propter hoc 
is good enough argument where the English in India 
are concerned. 

The customs duties are levied for revenue purposes 
only? They have no protective power, and they tend 
to decline in consequence of the rapid growth in the 
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local production of petroleum, and the development 
of the Indian cotton trade. Of the stamp revenue, 
which amounted to § crores in 1902-1903 more than one- 
third is collectedtin Bengal owing to the exceptionally 
litigious character of the inhabitants of that region. 
Of the ordinary heads of expenditure, the charges 
for civil administration naturally show a disposition 
to increase, onesweason for which has been theegrant 
of compensation allowances to ‘officers of Government 
for the loss caused to them by the fall in the value of 
the rupee, upon their remittances to England. Little 
or no exception could have been taken to this measure 
provided its operation had been confined to Govern- 
ment servants, who had entered the service under an 
express or implied understanding that they would be 
paid in rupees at the rate of ten, or about ten, to the 
pound. But there is much reason for holding that 
to extend the concession to officers who joined the 
service when exchange had fallen, and was falling 
rapidly, was hardly fair to the tax-payer, who was 
in no way responsible for such“fall. The question is 
one of little interest now, but it gayg rise at the time 
to some acrimonious criticism, for Nich there was, it 
would appear, no little justification. The expenditure 
under general administration police and education, 
shows a progressive increase, that f§r education being 
83 lakhs more than in 1876-1877," though there will 
perhaps in the future be still further increases, in 
consequence of the changes contemplated by 7 ord 
Minto’s Government. 

Under the item, political pensions, 4o lakhs annu- 
ally are spent, and when the administration is accused, 
‘as it frequently is, of niggardly dealing with thes® pen- 
sioners, it should be remembered, that the latter have 
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been confirmed in the receipt of handsome stipends, 
whereas before, they were as a rule merely new and 
precarious occupants of the thrones, and more or less 
royal cushions, from which they or their ancestors 
have been deposed. Many of the families, who have 
been subjects of much superfluous sympathy, were of 
mere mushroom growth, and would, certainly have 
been swept away, but that they found salvation in 
the consolidation of British rule. 

No outline of the finances of India, however brief, 
would be in any sense complete without a reference 
to the railway system, which is destined to become 
a very large contributor towards the revenues of 
the country. In 1850, and succeeding years, English 
companies constructed eight railways, upon a guarait- 
tee of 5 per cent. on their total outlay with half 
the surplus profits. Without such a guarantee British 
capital would not have been attracted to India, where 
it has performed such valuable work for the people 
of the country, and where, moreover, capital from no 
other, quarter was at all likely to have been attracted. 
All the old guarafiteed railways have row been pur- 
chased by the Government under a provision, in their 
contracts in that behalf. When the system above 
described had been in force for twenty years the 
Government begangto borrow money for construction. 
With*these funds, only such lines were constructed 
as were expected to yield sufficient to cover the in- 
terest on the capital outlay within a rcasonable time, 
and other railways required for protection against 
famine were built out of revenue. In order, however, 
to expedite the completion of the necessary pro- 
gramme, the aid was invoked of private companies, 
whose contracts were far more favourable to the State, 
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and far less generous to the proprietors, than those 
given on a § per cent. sterling guarantee. At the end 
of 1904-1905 India was provided with 27,728 miles of 
railway of which some 20,000 belonged to the State, 
and the capital outlay was 202 crores, of which 59 
crores were spent on the purchase of the companies’ 
lines. The result the railway account shows is that 
between 1876 and 1881 there avas an average net loss 
of 120 lakhs, and between 189g°and 1905 an average 
net gain of rrr lakhs. There is no doubt whatever 
that in the future railways will prove a valuable source 
of revenue to tlre State, and they have already saved 
the lives of millions during seasons of widespread 
failure of crops. 

° For forty years past officers, designated consult- 
ing engineers, had exercised supervision over com- 
panies’ lines, and they were, in the case of Madras, 
Bombay, and Burma, attached to those Governments, 
and in other cases directly, under the Government of 
India, which of course directlyeexercised control over 
guaranteed lines. After various modifications in the 
secretarial arfangements and in th&agency maintained 
at headquarters for the conduct of railway business 
a Railway Board was created, After a report had 
been received from an officer, Mr Robertson, specially 
deputed to examine the pales it was’ considered 
that the management of the railway system shotld be 
entrusted to practical railway men, less tied up in red 
tape than the Government officials previously engaged 
in this responsible duty. Accordingly, the railway 
branch of the Government of India Secretariat was 
abolished in 1905, and a Railway Board, consigting of 
a chaifman, Sir F. Upcott, and two members, one with 
English, and one with Indian, Miilway experience, was 
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created to take its place. This board works under 
the department of Commerce and Industry created by 
Lord Curzon’s Government, and the gare of irrigation 
and civil works, which alone now fell to the Public 
Works department, was transferred with that depart- 
ment to the charge of the department of Revenue 
and Agriculture. Certain defects in this arrangement 
have, however, already become apparent, and Mr 
Morley has appointed a commission, with Sir James 
Mackay, the negotiatior of the last trade treaty with 
China, at its head, to inquire into the whole subject. 
This commission has not yet reported and meanwhile 
important changes are taking place in Southern India 
owing to the purchase by Government of the Madras 
railway, an old 5 per cent. guaranteed line, the mileagé 
of which is being distributed between the South Indian 
and Southern Mahratta narrow-gauge systems. 

The national debt of India in 1904-1905 was 
4133,000,000 sterling, and, 122 crores of rupees, and 
the total debt, taking loth classes together, rose from 
4 103,000,000 sterling in 1876 to 4£214,000,000 sterling 
in 1905, but wherews in 1876 there was a charge against 
revenue for railways and irrigation works of over a 
crore of rupees, in 1905 these works, after paying all 
interest charges yielded a profit of nearly 5 crores. In 
1903-1904, ‘Sir “Edvgard Law, then Finance Minister, 
showed that the excess of debt of assets in 1902 was 
only 33 crores, the whole Government debt being 
shown‘on one, and the capitalised value of railways, 
canals, and other commercial assets on the other, side. 
The subject of military expenditure looms largely in 
considgring the financial system of the British Indian 
Empire, upon which it has produced, and continues to 
produce, so great an effect. The advance of Russia, 
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and the conquest of Upper Burma in 1885, the intro- 
duction of improvements in armament, equipment, and 
organisation in 4890, 1891, and similar improvements 
which have been continually effected subsequent to 
that date; the raising of the pay of the native soldiers 
in 1895, and of the British soldiers in 1898 and 1902; 
the establishment of cordite, gun casting, and small 
arms factories, fedistribution and reorganisation ; the 
supply of new guns and rifles, amd the expenditure on 
military works, have brought the average figures for 
the quinquennial period 1896-1897 to 1900-1901 to 23 
crores against the quinquennial average of 17 crores in 
the period 1876-1877 to 1880-1881, and the figure for 
1904-1905 rose to 27 crores. In spite of criticisms 
lévelled against the military adminstration, which is 
further noticed elsewhere, it can hardly be seriously 
contended that an army of 230,000 is excessive for a 
vast empire, with many thousands of miles of land 
frontier, and a population approaching 300,000,000, 

Of the extraordinary expenditure of the Govern- 
ment of India, the largest item has been famine relief, 
or, as it shoufd be called, preventién of famine, upon 
which, between 1876 and 1903, 26 crores were spent 
while the cost of military operations during the same 
period was 22 crores. Within this time occurred the 
Afghan War of 1878, the Upper BArma expedition of 
1885-1886, the Chitral campaign of 1895-1896, and 
the Tirah and other frontier campaigns of 1897-1899, 
and also three great crop failures, that of 1876-1878, 
in South India, and of 1896-1897 and 1899-1900 in 
Upper India, the Central Provinces, Bombay, and 
other regions. 

Indian accounts are kept in three sets—those of 
the Home Government, of the Government of India, 
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and of the Local Governments. The decentralisation 
policy was initiated by Lord Mayo in 1870, and sub- 
sequently further developed with ghe intention of 
giving Local Governments an inducement to develop 
their resources, and econgmise in their expenditure, 
to obviate the need for interference in the details of 
provipcial administration on the part of the Central 
Government, and at the same time to maintain the 
unity of the finances? so that all parts of the admini- 
stration should receive a proper share of the increase 
of revenue. 

Under the existing arrangementsthe Government 
of India delegates to local governments the control 
of the expenditure on the ordinary provincial services, 
together with certain heads of revenue, or a proportién 
of certain heads of revenue, sufficient to meet these 
charges. Thus salt, customs, opium and tribute are 
wholly Imperial heads ; stamps, excise, land revenue, 
assessed taxes, forests aad registration are divided be- 
tween the Imperial aad Provincial Governments, and 
local taxes are wholly provincial. The Government 
of India entirely controls charges connecttd with foreign 
affairs, with the public debt, the army, Indian marine, 
and the home charges of the central administration. 
It also keeps in its own hands post and telegraphs, 
mint and railways, and its expenditure amounts to 
threé times as much as that of all the provincial 
governments put together. The local governments 
have *no borrowing powers, but fall back on the 
Government of India when their own resources are 
exhausted—as was the case in Bombay, for instance, 
during the last famine. It was very clearly laid down 
by Sir James Westland, with the approval éf Lord 
Elgin and his colleafues, that the whole resources of 
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India were at the disposal of the Government of India, 
and that local governments were merely delegates, 
and exercised sugh functions as they were permitted 
to perform under the control of the central adminis- 
tration, Arrangements with the local governments, 
which formerly lasted five years only, have now been 
made of a more permanent character. Permanent 
they can never be made, for the financial fortunes of 
the provinces must always stand or fall with those of 
the Central Government. The changes made, how- 
ever, are in the right direction, and in future Budget 
day at Calcutta ewill cease to resolve itself into a 
wrangle as to which of the provincial governments 
is the milch cow of the Government of India. The 
nét expenditure in England chargeable to Indian 
revenue is about £17,700,000 sterling, of which 
46,500,000 are railway revenue account, £2,800,000, 
interest and management of debt, 41,800,000, stores, 
41,300,000, army effective char ges, £400,000, civil ad- 
ministration, £200,000, marine, 64,700,000, furlough 
and pension allowances of civil and military offigers, 
These are thé payments which are commonly de- 
scribed by hostile critics of British administration 
as the drain, or as the tribute paid to England, But, 
of the 417,000,000, upwards of £11,000,000 are 
payment on account of capital and materials supplied 
by England, and cannot properly be regarded a8 an 
administrative transaction. The charge of 44,700,000 
for furlough and pension allowances stands, it 
must be- confessed, on a different footing. It is 
of no avail to say that such a payment is unpre- 
cedented, because the Indian Empire is unpre- 
cedented, and no precedents can be expected, but, 
inasmuch as the salaries paid by*the Indian Govern- 
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ment to its servants are by no means ungenerous, 
it may very fairly be argued that this is an exception- 
ally large amount for the Indian jax-payer to find 
for the benefit of officers who have left the country, 
To the furlough allowances no reasonable exception 
can be taken. They must necessarily be pitched 
upon,a scale analogous to that of the salary in each 
individual case. But when a public servant enjoys 
good pay during theewhole of his service, retires, and 
returns to his own country, perhaps in the prime of 
life, to live for many years as a pensioner, it is hardly 
reasonable that he should claim tosbe altogether re- 
lieved of the necessity for making provision for him- 
self after his retirement, and that a generous scale of 
pensions operates in encouragement of extravaganee, 
can hardly be denied. 

The class of pension often selected for adverse 
criticism is that of the Indian civil servant who 
receives £41000 a year, but it should be understood 
that, of this sum, he gas subscribed an amount equal, 
as aminimum, to one half of the whole, by compulsory 
payments to the pension fund, and, in®he case of an 
officer of long service it frequently happejs that his 
payments to the provident fund would entitle him to 
a pension of this amount. There are indeed many 
public servants who draw higher pensions than £500 
a yéar, which is the maximum received by the Indian 
civil servant from the Indian tax-payer. It would 
probably be generally admitted that British officers 
serving in India are able to make some provision for 
their old age, though the cost of living has largely in- 
creased, family expenses are exceedingly heavy, and 
no Indian civil servant who has not conSiderable 
private resources cam possibly hope, on his return to 
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England, to take any part in public life, or to end his 
days in other than modest obscurity. This is a re- 
grettable fact, begause the sound common-sense views 
and experience of this class of the unemployed, are 
not by any means represented by those of their cloth, 
whom want of success and disappointment, or a natur- 
ally anti- English turn of mind, inspires with sufficient 
energy to push their way through to platforms, ‘from 
which to criticise their own kith and kin and the 
administration, willing and concurring agents of which 
they have apparently been for the greater part of their 
lives. However this may be, it is eminently desirable 
that home charges, other than those represented by 
interest upon capital and materials, should be kept 
within the lowest possible limits. Mr Morley has 
given practical proof that he entertains this view by 
effecting a reduction in the salaries of the members 
of his own Council, a measure which has met with 
some adverse criticism in India. It is true that retired 
officers of the Indian Government who have secured 
employment in the city, or elsewhere, might fing it 
difficult to accept a seat on the Indian Council, with 
the conseqtient loss of emolument. But on the other 
hand it must be remembered that a very small propor- 
tion of retired civil servants, of the class and age from 
which Members of Council are recruited, can, or at 
any rate do, obtain, after their retirement, employnient 
so remunerated that they would incur loss of income 
by accepting a membership of Council. In the*vast 
majority of cases the officers the Secretary of State 
would desire to appoint would be as ready to take 
the appointment at £1000 as at £1200 a year. 
Officers ‘who serve in administrative appointments 
in India occupy a position of power and importance, 
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which can hardly be realised by those who spend their 
lives in England, and it is only fair that proper pro- 
vision should be made for the evening of their days. 
It is, however, out of the question to attempt to pro- 

vide them from public funds with pensions at all 
proportionate to the dignity of the appointments they 
held, in India, and it is probable that, in regard to 
officers appointed in the future, terms might be im- 
posed providing thet in no case should any pension 
from Indian revenues exceed 4500 a year, exclusive 
of such amounts as any officer may subscribe towards 
the cost of his own pension. Judges of the High 
Court appointed from England receive a pension of 
41200 a year for less than twelve years’ service in 
India—that is, £100 a year for life for every year spent 
in the country, an amount only exceeded, it is believed, 
by that paid to an ambassador who passes twelve 
years in that grade after a long life spent in the public 
service. This exceptionally large pension was attached 
to the office of Higk Cotirt judge to induce barristers 
of eminence, in large practice, to leave this country 
and take up judgeships in India. It would be idle to 
ignore the fact that men of the class eS were 
intended to attract do not avail themselves of the 
offer, and that judges of equal capacity, to a great 
extent, perhaps for the most part, natives of India, 
could be obtained on more favourable terms. Here, 
perhaps, is an opportunity of effecting a reduction in 
the ehome charges, and there may be other concrete 
cases. Every such reduction will be unpopular, and 
will be resisted by the officers affected, but the critics 
of the home charges have their eyes fixed upon cases 
like‘these, and being, as they are, for the most part, 
lawyers they fasten upon every appointment made 
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to the High Court benches in India, which affords 
any justification for the views they entertain. These 
appointments are g@ot in some cases such as an im- 
partial judge can consider altogether satisfactory, but 
that is only an additional reason for giving the fullest 
consideration to every complaint for which there ap- 
pears to be any justification. The dispenser ef patron- 
age can only appoint men who are willing to go. The 
men the terms were intended to secure will not go. 
But that would be a good reason for reducing the pay, 
not for overpaying the men who will accept. 

For the rest, the great advance in revenue and 
prosperity is so obviously due to the use in the country 
of British capital that it is idle to entertain the theory 
thaé the empire is exploited for the benefit of the 
British capitalist, who indeed manifests a preference 
for almost any other field of investment. Without a 
Government guarantee it is at present difficult to attract 
capital at all, and the action of the Bengali agitators, 
who have succeeded by intrigue ig awakening a slight 
echo in the Punjaub, will not tend to diminish the 
previously existing shyness of the investor. 

The expénditure in England is defrayed by the 
sale of telegraphic transfers, and from the sale of 
Council bills, and, as the imports of India are exceeded 
by her exports, purchasers in Europe have to remit 
the difference. In order to this end, they buy Bills 
on India from the Secretary of State, who pays the 
home charges with the proceeds, and the buyers gend 
the bills to India to be cashed by the Government. 
This simple and effective system was subject to con- 
siderable disturbance when the exchange value of the 
rupee fell to 1s, 1d. in 1894-1895. In that year the 
sterling value of the bills paid was 415,770,000, to 
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discharge which the Government of India had to 
pay 28 crores of rupees, while at the rate prevailing in 
1872 it would have had to pay oply 16 crores, the 
difference of 12 crores being more than half the 
amount of the net land revenue, the greatest asset 
of the Indian Government, The satisfactory condition 
of Indian finances, and the progressive improvement 
which has marked the last thirty years, are obscured 
by the use of theeword famine for those periodical 
crop failures which must, and do at longer or shorter 
intervals, affect some part or another of the vast 
subcontinent of Asia dependent gipon a precarious 
monsoon. If the use of this word were abandoned, 
and famine relief were called by its proper, and now 
thoroughly justified, name of prevention of famine, 
less heed would be paid to the foolish charges brought 
against the Government of oppression and starvation 
of their subjects. In fact, there is an increasing land 
revenue accompanied by a diminishing incidence on 
the cultivated area,and*a steady rise in the receipts 
from salt, excise, customs, and income tax, all satis- 
factory proofs of developing resources. The latest 
published figures show that the value of $xports and 
imports, including bullion, have risen from 61 and 37 
crores respectively, in 1876-1877, to 129 and 86 crores. 
The number of cotton and jute mills has increased 
sinte 1878 from 78 to 237. In the same period, the 
coal produced has been multiplied sevenfold, and 
the ssupply of petroleum has leapt in a year or two 
from 6,000,000 to 56,000,000 of gallons. The number 
of joint-stock companies has more than, and their 
capital has nearly, doubled. The black cloud of fall- 
ing exchange has disappeared, but a little cloud has 
appeared in the epossible extinction of the opium 
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revenue. It can only be hoped that the opinion of 
those who believe that when India ceases to supply 
China with opium; the supply in China will cease, will 
be justified, but the loss of revenue will in any case 
be a serious matter, though not such as the Govern- 
ment cannot surmount without the help of the mother 
country, to the receipt of aid from which would attach, 
whether express‘or implied, conditions which ‘must 
impair the financial independence of India. The 
great expansion hitherto experienced in the land 
revenue cannot be maintained; indeed, if the view 
expressed in Chapter III. of this little volume be 
adopted, no further development can be expected. 
The Government always welcomes any increase in the 
preduction in India of articles at present imported 
from Europe, albeit such increase must necessarily 
be attended with a decline in the customs revenues. 
Indeed, it has itself worked two collieries through the 
agency of the North-Western Railway, and either 
directly or through the agengy of a subsidised 
company has produced iron and steel in Bengal. 
Svadesht was eeally invented by the Government, 
which, as ford Minto has said, welcomes its develop- 
ment, provided it be of an economic, and not of a 
spurious political, character. 

In connection with the finances of India it is 
necessary to refer bricfly to the introduction of *the 
gold standard. Under the Currency Acts of 1835 
and 1870, silver was received without limite for 
coinage at the mints of Calcutta and Bombay, 
and the gold value of the rupee of 180 grains 
weight, and of 165 grains of pure silver, de- 
pended upon the gold price of silver bullion. "The 
fall in the value of silver, whieh began in 1873, 
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not only caused great loss to the Government 
of India in discharging its sterling obligations in 
England, but also, owing to freqgent and violent 
oscillations in the rate of exchange, checked the flow 
of British capital into India, and disturbed the com- 
mercial and economic relations between the two 
countries. It was decided, therefore, to introduce a 
gold Standard, and in 1893 the mints were closed to 
unrestricted coinage, and bullion and gold coin were 
received in exchange for rupees at the rate of 1s. 4d. 
to the rupee. In consequence of these measures 
the average rate of exchange for 1898-1899 had been 
pretty well established at a figure very closely ap- 
proximating to 1s. 4d. In 1899, therefore, sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns were made legal tender at 1s. 4d. éo 
the rupee, which, while remaining legal tender up to 
to any amount, yet became a token coin represent- 
ing rs of a sovereign, though no sovereigns have 
actually been coinedin India. Gold does not circulate 
freely, except in large centres, but between 1900 and 
1904 about £17,000,000 sterling were issued in this 
form most of which has probably been withdrawn from 
circulation, and move [udzco hoarded by the jjossessors. 
Lest the Indian Government should at any time be 
unable to satisfy a demand for gold, by which failure 
the rate of exchange would probably be adversely 
affected, a special Gold Reserve Fund has becn formed 
on which Government could draw if the stock in the 
paper, currency reserves were exhausted. The pre- 
sent circulation of rupees is estimated at between 155 
and t 60 crores, or about 4 100,000,000, 

he banking of the country is carried on by institu- 
tions ®f the same character as those with which we 
are familiar in England, and also by native money- 
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lenders, who charge high, often exorbitant, rates of 
interest, but run risks and lend money where no 
others would, and supply capital in small doles for 
agricultural operations. They are the bankers of 
the small farmers of India, though the Government 
grants loans for improvements, and for the purchase 
of seed and cattle, and makes advances in years of 
scarcity, Co-operative credit societies are also*being 
introduced and encouraged by legislation, institutions 
of the same character as the agricultural banks of the 
continent of Europe, designed to encourage thrift, 
promote the acgumulation of loanable capital, and 
reduce the interest on borrowed money by a 
system of mutual credit. Post office savings banks 
are also encouraged, the amount to credit of deposi- 
tors being not far short of 49,000,000 sterling. The 
Presidency banks at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 
are joint-stock companies regulated by an Indian Act 
of 1876, at which Government keeps a portion only 
of its headquarter balancts. There are also eight 
exchange and eight local European banks, and the 
total capital available for financing the larger ¢pera- 
tions of fecommerce is about 410,000,000 sterling. 
The Government, however, is the great Indian 
banker, which holds most of its own cash balances, 
has sole control of the paper currency, and through 
its transactions with the India Office controls the 
rate of exchange. The Presidency banks are, how- 
ever, debarred from raising money in the English 
market, a restriction the removal of which has been, 
and even now is, under consideration, Mercantile 
opinion favours the view that existing banking facili- 
ties are not sufficient to adequately deal wfth the 
requirements of commerce, and the official opinion 
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is that existing banks would suffice, if they were so 
managed that their resources would be free for the 
convenience of merchants in seasors of commercial 
activity. Whichever view may be correct it appears 
desirable that such further facilities as may be practi- 
cable should be afforded, and access to the London 
market might fairly be allowed to the Presidency 
banks. 


CHAPTER VI 
NATIVE STATES 


Powers and Limitations—Historcal Sufvey—Political Agents—The 
Foreign Office—Its Relations with Poweis and States outside India 
—Persia, Arabia, Afghanistan, Tibet 


HE Census report of 1901 estimates the ag- 
gregate area of the native states at 679,392 


square miles, or 38 per cent. of the 1,776,597 
square miles which make up the Indian Empire, the 
population of which is 62,461,549, out of 294,361,056 
inhabitants of India, in which are not included the 
inhabitants of the Shan States of Burmah, the Khasia 
and Jaintia Hills, Manipur and Bhutan, while the area 
and population of Nepaul haxe not been properly 
ascertained. The native states thus comprise more 
than a third®of the area, and support considerably 
less tharf'a quarter of the population. In 52, 53, 
Victoria, cap. 63, it is provided that the expression 
India shall mean British India together with any 
territories of any native chief under the suzerainty 
of her Majesty, exercised through the Govérnor- 
General, or through any officer subordinate to him. 
This suzerainty, in the case of 175 states, is exercised 
directly by the Government of India, and in the case 
of 500 through provincial governments. Sir William 
Lee Warner explains that the generally accepted view 
is that suzerainty is divisible between the British 
Government and the ruling ¢lffef, and that, of its 
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attributes, the right to make war or peace, and the 
right of foreign negotiation lies with the Govern- 
ment, while the right to make laws and administer 
justice resides in the ruling chief. No chief can 
therefore be properly described as independent. 

By including areas left out of account by the Census 
Commissitner, but which for presant purposes may 
properly be included, the area of India outside direct 
British dominion is ‘upwards of 824,000 square miles, 
and the population 68,000,000. The size of the 
native states varies from that of Hyderabad, which 
is rather larger than Great Britaifi, to petty posses- 
sions of 20 square miles. The fact that in some 
parts of India, as in Bombay, native states are 
extremely numerous, amounting to 354 in number, 
whereas in other parts, like Madras, there are only 
5, is accounted for by the conditions existing at the 
time the British power was consolidated. In the 
south, the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Nawab of the 
Carnatic, the Sultax of Mysore, and the Maharaja 
of Travancore, had swept away, or bound up into 
one unit, many petty chiefships and small states 
before the British power was established. Ih Bombay, 
on the other hand, the power of the Peshwa had been 
weakened, and territories were changing rulers up to 
the time when the Mahrattas were overthrown by the 
English, and the latter power recognised the séatus 
quo, and confirmed the holders of the moment in their 
otherwise precarious possessions. Most of the native 
states, however, are of modern origin, the most 
ancient being those included in Rajputana. Central 
Indiae on the contrary, is chiefly occupied by Mah- 
ratta chieftains, who were not attracted by the deserts 
of the Rajputs. A$ they moved from the Mahraita 
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country towards Delhi, Sindhia, Holkar, and others 
settled at convenient stations on the way. 

The Nizams of‘ Hyderabad were already practically 
independent when the Emperor fell into the hands 
of the Mahrattas, and Mysore may be regarded as 
a revival by the favour of the British of an ancient 
Hindoo principality. Travancore and Cochin are old- 
world Hindoo states, which existed, as they are now, 
before the struggle between the "French and English 
in the south, The Mogul emperors had not been 
satisfied with suzerainty over the numerous native 
states which existed in their day. What they de- 
sired was dominion, in the quest of which they 
were led to destroy the Mahomedan kingdoms of 
the Deccan, which, had they been preserved, might 
have warded off the fatal onslaught of the Mahrattas. 
The latter, in turn, simply desired to levy as black- 
mail the fourth part of the revenue of all weaker 
powers, and they evolved smo real policy in regard 
to the native states before tht: ruin of the con- 
federacy on the field of Panipat in 1761. ° 

In ee India, warfare with the French, and local’ 
intrigue I&d to the like relations with the native 
princes, but with the fall of Tippoo Sultan at Mysore, 
the Nizam and the British became united in a lasting 
alliance. Bengal had become part of British India 
with the grant of the Dewani or fiscal adminstration 
in 1765, and Oudh was for a time the buffer state 
between it and the Mahrattas. The establishment, 
by the Treaty of Bassein in 1802, of British influence 
at Poona led to war with Sindhia and Bhonsla, which 
was followed by a breach with Holkar, and subse- 
quently with the Peshwa, and by the suppression of 
the Pindaris, at the conclusion of which, in 1818, Raj- 
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putana, Gwalior, Indore, and Nagp§r were brought 
under the British Protectorate. The war of 1814- 1816 
left Nepaul independent as to its internal administra- 
tion, but under the control of the Government of 
India in respect of its foreign relations. Sind was 
brought into the Company’s net in 1843, and the 
year 1849, saw the annexation of the Punjaub, At 
first, the British policy was to restore conquered 
territory, merely retaining sufficient for their own 
purposes, and for the payment of expenses, but since 
the phantom Emperor fell under the control of the 
Mahrattas they ceased to acknowlealge his authority, 
and, in the time of Lord Hastings, adopted the policy 
of maintaining that the British held the suzerainty 
of India. Between 1813 and the Mutiny, most eof 
the existing treaties were concluded with native 
states, and in 1891 the British Government laid it 
down, in the case of Manipur, that it is its right and 
its duty to settle the succession in protected states. 
This did not, of coprse,” imply any reaffirmation of 
the doctrine of lapse, the exercise of which is generally 
allowed to have been one of the causes*of the Mutiny. 
It is now clearly established that the right& of chiefs 
as rulers will be respected, but that the British 
Government alone shall act for them in dealings with 
foreign powers and with other native states,sthat the 
inhabitants of such states are subjects of their own 
.ralers, and that rulers and subjects are alike exempt 
from ‘the laws of British India. The internal peace 
of! the native states is also secured, and they are 
forbidden to employ, without permission, subjects of 
other European nations, while their subjects, when 
outside their own territory, become practically British 
subjects. As statesewhich cannot make war on other 
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states in the sante position as themselves, or on foreign 
powers, need no army, in most treaties the military 
forces which the’ may maintain are restricted, and 
a provision is inserted to the effect that no factories 
may be erected for the production of guns and am- 
munition. Native states are, on the contrary, bound 
to render assistance to the Imperial forces. Since 
the time of Lord Dufferin, several of the larger 
units have maintained Imperial gervice troops which 
number nearly 20,000 men in all. These are under 
the inspection of British officers, and when placed 
at the disposal ofethe British Government are avail- 
able for use in the same manner as British forces, 
though they belong to the states, and are recruited 
frem its subjects. They have already done good 
service in China, and upon the north-west frontier. 
In spite of the internal independence guaranteed to 
the states the paramount authority claims and exer- 
cises the right to interfere to correct serious abuses, 
or even to administer for thg time being, when 
sufficient reason arises. Thus the late Gaekwar of 
Baroda was dtposed, and other instances of similar 
action are fiot wanting. The powers of the Governor- 
General in native states are exercised through 
political officers, generally called Residents, who are 
the sole channel of communication, and the political 
service is recruited from the Indian Civil Service, 
and from the Indian army. Residents, however, are 
usually appointed to native states in political re- 
lations with local governments from their own local 
civil service. Officers of the regular political service, 
having had experience in one native state, after 
another, better grasp the fact that interference in 
the ordinary administration is neither desirable nor 
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permissible, than officers appointed Yrom the local 
civil service. The latter almost invariably en- 
deavour to reproduce in the native*states to which 
they are appointed the conditions of the British 
districts in which they themselves served, and they 
review the administration of their state as if it were 
a Government department of which they were the 
responsible heads. They are prone to establish a 
regular system of geceiving petitions against the 
decisions of the officers of the state, and, in short, 
there is much ground for thinking that with the 
permission, express or implied, of the local govern-, 
ment, they wittingly or unwittingly defeat the object 
of Government in preserving native states, by 
impairing their individuality, and, insensibly, theér 
qualified independence. Even where the subjects of 
the state are prosperous and contented, officers of 
the character described are far too ready to regard 
the state as a field for the exhibition of their own 
administrative powejs, and for the introduction of 
reforms. The case is still worse where it happens 
that the right of the chief to choose hiseown minister 
is practically taken from him, in consequencé of advice 
tendered by the Resident or by the local govern- 
ment. There are always factions at these courts, 
one or another of which frequently gets the ear of 
the political agent, and able officers of the state, well 
fitted to become ministers to their Maharajas, may 
not be popular with the little European clique at the, 
capital. The craze for reform after British patterns, 
whether or not required, is such that it ever points 
towards the expediency of bringing in outsiders. 

The officer thus introduced, almost invariably a cap- 

able Brahmin, who dias eventually to revert to British 
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employ and oe on which side his bread is buttered, 
immediately proceeds to justify his appointment by 
the introduction’ of wholesale changes in the ad- 
ministration, or of ambitious schemes which dissipate 
the cash reserves of the State, and do not necessarily 
add to the happiness of its inhabitants. It is of the 
greatest importance that the right men, should be 
appointed to political charges, and probably few 
people are less suited to these offfces than the ordinary 
collector and magistrate from British India, or the 
heads of the Police or Education departments, or 
the like, under lacal governments, who cannot resist 
the temptation to introduce into native states those 
principles of administration which they have always 
practised, at any rate to their own complete satis- 
faction. When once this spirit is introduced, it is 
most difficult,to exorcise, and the ruling chief, who 
probably dreads its spread, is himself precluded from 
raising objections by the approval granted as a matter 
of course by the local govérnment to every reform, 
which substitutes for native, British Indian methods 
of management. Viceroys may, and do, one ‘after 
another, l&y down the proper limits within which the 
activities of the political agent should be confined, 
but, however much these homilies may be taken to 
heart by those who have to look to the Foreign Office 
for promotion, they become pale and ineffectual long 
before they have filtered through a local govern- 
ment to the political agent who works under its 
direct authority, and need care nothing for the 
Foreign Office at Calcutta. It is a matter of infinite 
concern to those who value the precious individuality 
of particular states, their historic continuity, their 
associations, and economic and secial characteristics, 
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to see all those distinctive features Which never can 
be restored, year by year obliterated and everything 
painted a pale red colour. The edgication of chiefs, 
moreover, has not been conspicuously successful, be- 
cause youths have been brought up to be English 
rather than Indian, and to hanker after visits to 
England rather than residence among their own 
people. The chiefs’ colleges do godd work, and the 
establishment of the Imperial Cadet Corps, though 
an extremely limited measure, is yet a step in the 
right direction. The visits of Viceroys to native 
states are of course most desirable, but nothing less 
than the strictest instructions to local governments 
to order their political agents to let the native 
states alone, and thus get the instructions of the 
supreme Government in this behalf carried into 
effect, will avail to relieve the chiefs from interference 
such as was not contemplated by treaty, and is not 
desired by the India Office or the Viceroy, to judge 
from the speeches, for Mstance, of Mr Morley and 
Lords Dufferin, Lan$downe, Elgin, Curzon and Minto. 

The Government of India has, besides relations 
with the native states, foreign relations praper, which 
are alike dealt with by its Foreign Office. It has 
for instance such relations with Turkish Arabia at 
Baghdad, with the fortress of Aden, with Muscat, 
the islands of Périm and Socotra, the Persian Gulf, 
“and parts of Persia, Afghanistan, Tibet, Siam, and 
China. The possession of Aden connotes control 
lover the neighbouring Arab tribes, which is ac- 
knowledged by the Turkish Sultan, and with the 
Sultan of Muscat engagements’ have existed since 
1798" _Treaties also exist with the Arab chiefs who 
dwell upon the shpres of the Persian Gulf, wherein 
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the British put gown slavery, and wherein they have 
an interest of a character owned by no other power. 
The Sheikh of Koweit is under a treaty of obligation 
with the Government of India, and the contemplated 
construction of a railway from Asia Minor to the 
Gulf, by Baghdad and Busra, renders the possession 
of, or suzerainty over, his small territory of great 
importance. A ‘political resident is maintained at 
Baghdad in order to look after. Indian interests in 
and around the Persian Gulf and in Turkish Arabia. 
Britain has also preserved the independence of 
the Sheikh of Bassein, the centre of the famous 
pearl fishery, who has entered into a perpetual 
treaty of peace and friendship with us. Persian 
affairs are now under the control of the British Foreign 
Office, and though the mission to the Shah’s Court 
was at one time maintained out of Indian revenues, 
after various changes, in 1900 the Royal Commission 
on Indian Expenditure recommended that the charges 
for legations and consulates in Persia should be 
evenly divided between India afd the United King- 
dom, The Protectorate over Beluchistan was eStab- 
lished in 1855, and in 1857, after the despatch of an 
expedition under Sir James Outram to the Persian 
Gulf, the Shah of Persia undertook to resign all claims 
on Herat or any part of Afghanistan, and in the event 
of differences arising with the Amir to refer thenr for 
adjustment to the British. Under this agreement, the 
frontiers between Persia and Beluchistan and Afghani- 
stan have been delimited. Of all the foreign relations 
of the Government of India, those with Afghanistan 
“are of the greatest importance. The late Amir 
. . tm. 
enjoyed a personal subsidy of twelve lakhs* of rupees 
* A lakh of 1upees is £6666. 
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a year, to which six more were a@led when, in 
1893, the Durand agreement was nedotiated which, 
like all others, has been continued wéh Abdul Rah- 
man’s son and successor, Habibullah. An Indian 
Mahomedan represents the Governor-General at the 
Court of the Amir, who in turn sends an envoy to the 
Government of India. 

Tibet is under the suzerainty of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to which a nominal poll-tax is paid, but the 
government is in the hands of Buddhist ecclesiastics, 
who forbid any foreigners to settle in the country. 
In 1888, a collision occurred with the Tibetans, and 
in 1890 a convention was concluded with China pro- 
viding for commercial facilities, subsequent to which, 
in 1895, delegates were appointed for the demarcg- 
tion of the frontier, to which the Tibetans declined 
to submit. After much negotiation Colonel Young- 
husband, the British Commissioner, proceeded to 
Khamba Jong, but the Tibetans resisted his pro- 
gress. In 1904, howevef, the expedition advanced 
to Gyantsi, where thé Tibetans attacked it, when the 
fort Was captured, and Sir F. Younghuskand advanced 
to Lhassa, where a treaty, to which China, assented, 
was signed in 1906. 

The long land frontier between Burma and China 
necessarily leads to communications between the two 
Imperial Governments concerned. Since 1875, the 
Home Government has paid two-thirds of the cost of 
this diplomatic intercourse, and now a fixed contribu- 
tion is annually made on this account by India. 
As to our boundaries with Siam, a joint commission 
im 1892-1893 settled the frontier line from the Mekong 
to Victoria Point, and Great Britain and France agreed 
to respect the integgity of the central districts of Siam 
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in. the: Mena h Valley, ‘France ‘recognising Great: 
Britain’s influence in. the territory west of the basin: 
of the Menam, tn the Malay Peninsula, and over the 
adjacent islands. Foreign possessions in India are 
now limited to five small settlements belonging to the 
‘French, of which Pondicherry and Chandernagore are 
the chief, and three small settlements of the Portuguese, . 
of which Goa is‘the most important. 


CHAPTER VII 
RUSSIA IN THE EAST 


‘In Central Asia—In the Méidle East—North-West Frontier of Lord 
~  -Curzon-—-Of-Lord Elgin—Anglo-Russian Convention—Tibet Affairs. 
“Baghdad Railway 


lation was published of the record of the Eastern 

travels of the present Czar, when Cesarevitch, in 
1890-1891. I was familiar with the Russian originad 
and. was surprised to see that so frank a revelation 
of. Russian policy was, after some delay, published in 
Eng ish. . The powerful Minister Li Hung Chang, at. 
stance of the author, Prince Esper Ukhtomsky, 
‘telegraphed to the late Czar, expressing the gratitude 
of China at the action of Russia in permitting the 
‘Emperor to-resume the civil government*of Manchuria 
under Russian protection, Events have marthed since 
‘then, but Manchuria was held at that time to have 
already. undergone a process of painless identification: 
with Russia. Prince Esper was well known in ‘Peters. 
urg-to have the ear of the Cesarevitch, now: Cza, 
ufter he succeeded to the throne is reer t 


[: is now nearly seven years since an English trans- 
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action of a hendful of strangers from the West, in 
consequence whose predominance the peninsula 
lay crushed and dumb under the burden of exotic 
universities, and extensive social and administrative 
reforms carried out with all the blind energy of self- 
sufficient ignorance.” There is something in this, 
though the Congress critics would not agree to the 
condemnation of the universities, for their only ob- 
jection is to the standard of ‘education being kept 
up to an inconvenient pitch. ‘To the English,” it 
seems, “the spiritual life of the races they govern, 
remains, and ntust always remain, a sealed book. 
Russia, in reality, conquered nothing in the East, but 
only knitted closer the bonds between them and what, 
in reality, was always theirs!” The Prince pities the 
women of India, who are sufficiently unfashionable to 
be contented with their husbands and their lot in life. 
Already, in 1890, he praises the Bengalis for their 
conscious resistance to an inimical foreign culture, 
which, on the contrary, we know they rapidly assimi- 
late without digesting, and he noted that though “lying 
crushed and dumb” they had a wholesale permission 
to think,°speak, and write what they pleased, which 
would strike anyone familiar with life in St Petersburg 
as extraordinary. Prince Esper, however, foresaw 
that in the future ‘Asiatic Russia would mean all 
Asia.” He did grasp, as some of our critics do not, 
that irrigation was being gradually brought to per- 
fection, though he “reflected with sorrow on the 
abnormal and ephemeral predominance of a single 
power in the submissive East,” and he looked for- 
ward to a process of painless identification with Russia, 
spreading southward from China, but to no invasion 
from the north-west frontier, fof, said he, “no one 
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has any intention of attacking ma and in Asia.” 

,However unjust he was to the Britifh, he saw some 
things clearly, and urged that the introduction of pro- 
gressive and purely Western ideas into the social 
system of the natives would only be prejudicial to 
them, and to the prestige of their guardians. Again 
and again he denies that Russia has any designs upon 
the north-west frontier of India, in spite of England’s 
cherished, deeply-rovted, though totally unfounded 
conviction on this point. ‘But what calls up a smile 
to Russian lips appears a real threat to Albion and 
is of some advantage to Russia.” Ht is indeed a dis- 
advantage to Indian finances, upon which an inroad 
is made, whenever a fresh attack of what used to be 
called nervousness seizes the British Government ar 
the British people. 

The Japanese already in 1890 secmed “very un- 
conscious of the spiritual relationship of Russia with 
all the peoples of the ast,” but Ukhtomsky predicted 
“that they would sgon doff the mask of friendship 
with the English, Russia alone could protect Corea 
and save China from dismemberment and there were 
no bounds to Russian dominions in Asia but the 
boundless sea.” 

“While the Prince actually told the world the literal 
fact that China, and not the north-west frontier, was 
the Russian objective, and while, like all his country- 
men, he erred as regards the future of Manchuria and 
Japan, he has probably told the truth regarding 
Russian designs upon the north-west frontier, and 
he certainly was right in saying that “all goes well 
in India when no one interferes with the life of the 
people, and the natural course of events is left to 
itself,” babudom not being such natural course, but 
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the irregular ight of the product of ill digested 
university teachéng, When he inquires whether our 
military charges are not too high, seeing that no one 
has any intention of attacking us in Asia, he asks a 
question that is being put by a great many English- 
men, who may say, fas est et ab hoste docert, though 
the present situation in India does not lead prudent 
men to think that it would be safe to reduce the white 
garrison below the standard fixed after the Mutiny. 
But what has Russia’s progress been in Central Asia? 
Ever since the Khan of Khiva placed himself under 
her protection ina 740, she has been marching towards 
India and Afghanistan, but it was upwards of a century 
later that her soldiers constructed Fort Perovsk, com- 
menced hostilities with the Khan of Khokand, and 
seized Tashkent. In 1868 General Kaufman occupied 
Samarcand, the most famous city of Central Asia, and 
the valley of the Zarafshan, the gold scatterer, or 
Eastern Pactolus. 

Prince Gortchakoff explained ip 1864 that Russia in 
Central Asia was a civilised power, in contact, with 
half-civilised tribes, over which it was compelled to 
exercise ascendency ; that expeditions thus became un- 
avoidable, and if the Czar were content with chastising 
the freebooters, and then retiring, the lesson would be 
soon forgotten, retreat being ascrjbed to weakness, 
for Asiatics respect only visible and palpable force. 
This was the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, and it would have been better if we had 
realised it more fully ourselves. At the present 
moment we are paying allowances, which are regarded 
by the recipients as, and really are, blackngail, to 
practically every tribe dwelling on the Indian side of 
the Durand boundary line; and after every punitive 
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expedition, followed by a retreat, the allowances of 
the offending tribes are raised to encgjirage others to 
do likewise. We are responsible for" all territory up 
to the Durand line, and we should sternly repress 
every rising upon our side of it, and in no case ever 
increase the allowances of any of the tribes. As lately 
as 1897 it took 60,000 of our best troops to re- 
establish order on the frontier, antl we have no 
guarantee whatever that the tribes we subsidise with 
Indian gold would keep the march for us if they 
were offered better terms elsewhere. We do know 
something about “Afreedi, Hazara gnd Ghilzai who 
clamour for plunder or bribes,” we know that we can 
never engage their affections, and we should frankly 
adopt as our motto, oderent dune metuant. 

To return to the Russians. In 1873 Count Schou- 
valoff assured our Government that they had no inten- 
tion of taking Khiva, which immediately afterwards 
was taken. The Central Asian Khanates were thus 
absorbed. The Russianse realised the necessity of 
inspiring fear among*the natives, and their ruthless 
conquest of the Tekke Turkomans prabably caused 
less loss of life in the long run than our policy of 
butcher and bolt, for in every one of our punitive 
expeditions the women and children, who are sent up 
into the hills, suffer untold hardships. Nothing is so 
humane as severity leading to fear and peace, nothing 
so inhuman as weakness resulting in slaughter. When 
- frontiers of Russian Turkestan were bounded by 

ersia, Afghanistan, and Chinese Turkestan, that 
Stage in the expansion of Russia was reached at 
which demarcation of boundaries became necessary. 
The dé&termination of the Afghan frontier by a joint 
commission in 188, proved a difficult business, the 
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Russians being determined to push down from Merv 
to the slopes ofthe Paropamisus, and the neighbour- 
hood of Herat. ‘It is probable that Britain has been, 
as she had so often been before, bluffed by Russia 
over the Panjdeh incident, but at any rate no serious 
differences have occurred since the settlement then 
effected. Nor, since we have again and again made 
remonstrances, without any intention of backing them 
up by arms, a practice no State 4s powerful enough to 
indulge in without falling into contempt, was it sur- 
prising that the Russians marched at will almost 
within sight of the holy Persian city of Mashad, of 
the key of Afghanistan, Herat, to the banks of the 
‘‘broad and yellow Oxus,” and right up to the roof of 
the world in the Pamir steppes, and into the most fertile 
valleys of Kashgaria. 

Mr David Fraser, who has lately travelled along 
the marches of Hindustan, has collected some valuable 
statistics in regard to the population, acreage, and 
economic conditions of Russian Turkestan. He finds 
the population of the five prévinces and the two 
native states, Bokhara and Khiva, to be in the ag- 
gregate 8,470,000, and the acreage under cultivation 
47,400,000, of which 1,500,000 are under cotton, the 
growing of which, in Centfal Asia, Russia encourages, 
herself supplying from Orenburg grain, of which there 
is insufficient in Turkestan. Besides the 7,400,000 acres 
(or 11,000 square miles) under cultivation, there are 
140,000 square miles of indifferent pasture land, and 
700,000 square miles of irreclaimable desert. It is, 
therefore, economically speaking, a very poor country. 

Mr Fraser also supplies the latest statistics of the 
military strength of Russia in Turkestan. Hé writes 
that Kushk, the most forward pojnt of Russian terri- 
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tory, is equipped with a special transport corps and a 
siege train, and that the total of the Rétssian troops in 
Central Asia is a peace strength of 57,787, and a war 
strength of 99,247 men, consisting of infantry, cavalry, 
horse, field, and mountain artillery, sappers, fortress 
companies and field guns. But the size of the army 
maintained is not so much a matter for consideration 
as the strength of the army which Russia could send 
to, and maintain withhh, her territories in Central Asia. 
The railway from the Caspian Sea to the Persian 
frontier passes through an arid desert, but water is 
obtained by distillation from the Caspian, and after 
running along the frontier from Askabad to Kiakhta, 
the line passes over two streams before reaching 
Merv. The railway between Samarcand and Taslt 
kent, and Tashkent and Orenburg also suffers from 
want of water supply. Without these railways the 
transport of troops in sufficient numbers to menace 
Afghanistan would be impossible. In existing cir- 
cumstances, armics cguld be placed on the Afghan 
frontier, only limited by the carrying power of the 
line, which is estimated to be double that of the 
Siberian railways, by which hundreds of thousands 
of men were placed in the field in the war with Japan. 

From Krasnovodsk on the Caspian to Orenburg 
the railway is 2300,miles long and a branch runs from 
Merv to the hills commanding Herat, as well as 
another branch to Andijan near the frontier of Chinese 
Kashgar ia. A fourth branch has been surveyed, and 
it is believed can be laid down speedily and without 
difficulty, from Samarcand or Bokhara, to Termes on 
the Oxys, close to the Afghan provincial capital of 
Balkh. At Orenburg, the railway system is joined up 
,with that of Russia, nd with the trans-Siberian line, 
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while at Krasnovodsk it is in steamer communication 
with Baku, the\Caucasian garrison, and the railway to 
Moscow. The new Orenburg-Tashkent line doubles 
the strategical strength of Russia in Central Asia, and, 
though the lines are single, all the stations, which are 
about fifteen miles apart, have double sidings, so that 
pairs of trains can be run. Mr Fraser estimates that 
as many as thirty-six trains per day could possibly be 
passed through from Krasnovodsk and Orenburg to 
the point of concentration if sufficient rolling stock 
were available. It would, however, be absolutely 
necessary, in order to send a large army to the Afghan 
frontier, to supplement the Merv-Kushk line by a 
railway such as that from Samarcand to Termes, The 
Standard upon which depends the question of Im- 
perial defence for Britain is practically decided by the 
number of men required for the protection of India, 
so that this problem is one which immediately affects 
Great Britain, though the fact is little appreciated by 
the people of this country, who regard, or affect to 
regard, problems of Indian defence as isolated and 
remote. Yet the Russo-Japanese War taughf us nd 
lesson of so much importance as this, that Russia, 
quite unexpectedly and without preparation, plunged 
into war, ten months after its commencement had up- 
wards of 400,000 men in the field in the Far East, and 
that these troops had been transported and maintained, 
in practical efficiency, by one thin line of railway of 
enormous length. At the lowest computation, not 
less than 25,000 men, with the necessary stores, per 
month must have been despatched from Western 
Russia to the Far East, and no less than twelve pairs 
of trains every twenty-four hours were successfully 
forwarded over the line. Russia's offensive power on 
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the Afghan frontier would be at least double that 
which enabled her to maintain gigantit armics in the 
Far East, and the distance to the point of concentration 
would be about one-third of that which intervenes be- 
tween the Ural Mountains and Manchuria. I! vicently 
then, Russia could casily maintain an army of 400,000 
men on what, after all, is practically the Indian, and 
not only the Afghan, frontier. She could take Herat 
whenever she please, and no man could safely 
prophesy what, in that contingency, would be the 
attitude of the Afghans and the frontier tribes, or 
even of some of our subjects in India.* 

The portfolio of the Foreign Department of the 
Government of India is always held by the Viceroy, 
and during Lord Curzon’s practically double tenure 
of office many important events occurred in this 
domain. Lord Lansdowne had strengthened the 
defences of the north-west frontier, had encouraged 
the native chiefs to institute and maintain Imperial 
service corps, and he was able to maintain peace 
by skilful, tactful, and straightforward diplomacy, In 
Lord Curzon’s term of office, the death took place of 
the Amir Abdul Rahman, which was followetl by the 
peaceful succession of his son, JTabibullah, and in his 
time the Seistan boundaries, and those of Aden hin- 
terland were delimiged. Lord Curzon frustrated the 
desire of France to obtain a coaling station at Muscat, 
and of the Porte to extend Turkish authority over the 
chiefs of the Hadramut, and over the Khan of Koweit, 
whose territory will become of great importance if the 
Baghdad railway ever becomes an accomplished fact, 
Howevey Koweit and Mohammerah are now safe, 
Lord Curzon also recognised that various influences 
were undérmining the British position in South Persia, 
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and he broke new ground by making a tour in that 
direction. Thdse who can see no good in him or his 
works allege that, had he not opened the Quetta- 
Nuskhi route to Seistan, Russia would have let the 
Gulf alone. However that may be, they despatched 
battleships to the Gulf, appointed consular agents, 
and drew up a new tariff with no friendly intent 
towards us, and no doubt they had a coaling station 
in view, notwithstanding Lord*Lansdowne’s spirited 
and satisfactory pronouncement, that such would be 
regarded as an unfriendly act. 

The Middle Eastern question, to use Mr Chirols’ 
now universally adopted designation, formerly con- 
cerned Afghanistan and the Central Asian Khanates. 
% now includes the contest for political supremacy 
over Tibet, and the integrity of Persia, as well as the 
everlasting question of the north-west frontier, for 
it is hardly possible for the Government of India 
without loss of respect supinely to ignore everything 
that happens immediately dutsige its own administra- 
tive boundary. The exigencies of the party system 
in England perhaps inevitably commit them ‘to the 
policy of endeavouring to cultivate friendly relations 
with the tribes, however difficult of attainment this 
may be, and at any rate to the avoidance of all ag- 
gressive measures towards them, from which it follows 
that it is desirable as far as possible to police tribal 
territory with local levies, under the command of 
British officers. 

Lord Elgin claimed to have followed a policy of non- 
annexation and non-interference, in order to avoid any 
extension of administrative control over indgpendent 
tribal territory. In his time, ihe Government of India 
was committed to a policy involvéng a large outlay for 
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fortifications, and the extension of garrisons at forward 
stations, but Lord Curzon’s Government adopted, with 
the approval of the India Office, a policy of which the 
three cardinal principles were to avoid locking up 
regular garrisons in costly fortified positions away 
from our base, to interest the inhabitants of each 
district or base, whence such garrjsons were with- 
drawn, in their own defence, and to establish a lien 
on their loyalty by ehrolling them as tribal forces for 
local garrison work, to maintain a movable column 
ready to march to the relief of the tribal garrisons, on 
or near the administrative frontier »f India, and to 
connect the frontier cantonment with each Indian gar- 
rison, by light railways pushed forward from the exist- 
ing railway systems. This policy, unpopular with the 
more ardent military spirits, but grateful to the tax- 
payer, was successfully followed, and intimately con- 
nected with it was the creation of the North-West 
Frontier Province. In describing his policy, Lord 
Curzon wrote: ‘It may be said that every change in 
the frontier of India subsequent to 1877 has been dic- 
tated, not by considerations affecting the Punjaub 
Government, but by Imperial considerations, and by 
them alone.” He no doubt used the word “imperial,” 
in this instance, in its Indian, and not in its all- 
British aspect. The Indian and the British budgets 
are distinct, and the question will some day arise 
whether India is always to pay the bill, as frontiers 
are pushed farther and farther west, after so much 
of the Afghan Hills has been annexed, and Beluchi- 
stan added to the empire, when the flank has been 
turned, and the frontier appears still farther west 
in Seistan, in Fars, in Arabistan and in the Persian 
Gulf. What battleships, floating batteries, and repair- 
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ing docks might have been created with the money 
poured out uselessly, as might now be urged, in fortify- 
ing the already naturally fortified Quetta! What valu- 
able aid has not been thrown away by the wanton in- 
sults unceasingly and causelessly hurled at Mahom- 
edan sovereign and subjects in Turkey! Not only 
does our policy nged definition, but our public men and 
Members of Parliament need disciplining, if we are to 
continue to hold our lofty positioh in the world. No 
nation can afford to wantonly alienate its neighbours, 
least of all a nation ruling over many races of many 
religions. 

As to a Russian invasion through Afghanistan, 
the great Napoleon thought it impracticable, and 
tlre Duke of Wellington said that troops would force 
their way through this wild country, only to find the 
commencement of their difficulties. Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, Sir John Adye, and Sir Donald Stewart 
have expressed the same opinions. We have more 
reason to fear the economic inyasion of Persia by 
Russia, which is stimulating the import of “Russian 
goods by a system of bounties of 15 to 20 per’ cent. 
ad valorefa ; has conceded to them special rebates and 
railway rates, and has succeeded in ruining the promis- 
ing trade by the Quetta-Nushki route to Seistan and, 
Eastern Persia. In 1903 it was apparent that Russia 
already dominated Northern Persia, and had been 
steadily advancing while we were marking time, in 
some, and retrograding in other, quarters: that she 
was furnished with well-trained agents, and en- 
couraged acquaintance with native languages, which 
the Government of India does not particularly €&vour : 
that Russia’s commercial, was equal to her political, 
progress, and that each subserved the other; that it 
was hopeless that stich measures as sufficed in the 
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past, would prove equal in the future, to safeguarding 
our interests, while European populations sceking an 
outlet increased in’ numbers, and naval states waxed 
strong and prospered; that Persia rather than 
Afghanistan was the danger point, that it was 
necessary to show that the south and east of that 
country were within our exclusive sphere of political 
influence ; that the assertion of political predominance 
in south, south-west and particularly south-eastern 
Persia was an object of Imperial significance, arid a 
proper call upon Imperial funds, that our position in 
the East Indies, including the Gulf, tequired a larger 
squadron and repairing yard, that the maintenance of 
a supremely powerful navy was all important, since 
the defence of the coast and of the land frontier de- 
pends on the navy, which must keep open communi- 
cation and bring reinforcements, and by which, in fact, 
and not by individual battles in India, as is generally 
represerited, our castern empire was won, and by 
which it must be retained. 

Tt was in consequence of considerations such as 
these, or at any rate of some of them, that the Anglo- 
Russian Convention, if not the Anglo “Japanese 
Alliance, was effected. Russia was established on the 
g@ilacis of the natural mountain fortifications, and on 
the bank of the river boundary of our Indian Empire 
and its protected neighbour. Persia, suffering from 
internal disorder, frontier disputes, and political unrest, 
might at any moment call for, or offer an opportunity 
for, armed intervention; the position of Russia in the 
north of that ancient kingdom was already assured, 
and it gvas our obvious interest to make an agreement 
recognising and prolonging existing conditions, while 

_ Russia, weakened sy her reverses in the Far, had 
to call a halt in her progress *n the Middle, East, 
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The hour was propitious, and the Convention was 
signed on 31st August 1907. It contained arrange- 
ments on the subject of Persia, Afghanistan, and 
Tibet, important in each case, satisfactory in some, 
disappointing in other, respects, but on the whole 
proved to be a valuable instrument, and, provided 
it always has a,sufficient backing of battalions and 
battleships, one which should conduce to peace and 
progress, Since it has been evident, as it has been 
for some years, that Russia’s plan was to turn the 
flank of our north-west frontier by the peaceful 
penetration of Persia down to the Gulf, the Afghan 
Frontier has ceased to be the storm centre it was, 
and the provisions of the Convention regarding 
Persia must be regarded chiefly in the light of Indian 
frontier interests, though a trade of £4,000,000 ster- 
ling a year is affected, and by no means favourably 
affected, by the terms secured. It is characteristic 
of the prevailing extraordinary want of elementary 
comprehension of our position jg the East that this 
aspect of the case has attracted least attention in 
England, and even well-informed and able ‘Critics 
like Colénel Yate and Mr Lynch appear to attach 
perhaps overdue weight to the Persian provisions, 
as if they were the terms of an isolated agreement, 
and not part of a whole. As an agreement regarding 
Persia only, it would be impossible to approve its 
provisions. The shores and hinterland of the Gulf, 
in which we are as well established as Russia is in 
Northern Persia, are not retained within our sphere 
of influence, nor the important trade routes which 
directly or indirectly serve Southern Persja, the 
Kermanshah-Hamadan and the Korun-Mohammerah 
approaches to the Tigris and the Gulf. Ispahan 
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should have been ncutral, Shiraz ours, and a line from 
east to west should have given us what is south, as 
Russia has what lies north, of the salt desert. But 
we are by treaty assured of equal commercial oppor- 
tunity, for what such a provision is worth, and it 
hardly appears that the delimitation of spheres leaves 
our trade at the mercy of Russia in neutral zones, 
wherein cither power merely engages not to oppose 
the grant of concessfons to the other’s subjects, Nor 
as regards railway concessions can we be placed in 
a worse position than we already occupied. It is 
certainly unfortunate that our position in the Gulf is 
not a feature, and the chief feature, and in part the 
raison @élre of the Convention, though it is men- 
tioned in the Parliamentary paper that the Russian 
Government in the course of the negotiations ex- 
plicitly stated that they did not deny the special 
interests of Great Britain in the Persian Gulf, which 
were not mentioned only because the arrangement 
was limited to the,regiéns of that country touching 
the respective frontiers of Great Britain and Russia 
in Asia. “But by the Convention the integrity and 
independence of Persia are guarantecd amd this in 
itself is a feature of paramount importance, and 
should stay the completion of the already far ad- 
vanced Russificqgtion of the country, which we had 
found ourselves powerless to prevent. It is difficult 
to deal seriously with objections raised to this Con- 
vention by politicians, who claim for Great Britain a 
tight to influence the internal administration of inde- 
pendent countries, or to determine that we should 
not epter into engagements with such countries, un- 
less in their opinion they reach certain ideal standards 
of humanitarianism, or display a proper preference 
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for that form of Government which happens to suit 
ourselves, but as to the adaptability of which to 
Russia and Persia those acquainted with these 
countries entertain considerable doubts. At any 
rate it can hardly be gravely contended that empty 
solicitude and cheap sympathy are worth paying for 
by the loss of engagements making for the material 
benefit of ourselves and of the other parties to the 
bond. It makes no difference tf us whether Persia 
and Russia are autocracies or democracies provided 
they keep the peace and do business, and it is not 
clear what we obtain except the hearty dislike of other 
nations by assuming that none of them are equal to 
the task of managing their own affairs, and that all 
of chem are wanting in ordinary humanity. The 
great point is that Russia’s march towards the Gulf 
through Seistan is stopped short, and so long as 
the spirit of the present agreement is observed, and 
the assurance regarding the Gulf itself remains 
effectual, the danger of having, the flank of our 
north-west frontier turned is averted. It is a 
painful process to try to bring home to the Bfitish 
electorate that Eastern policy is not a matter of the 
pomp and circumstance of war, but of preserving 
in the Middle East and in India those markets upon 
which we are so dependent, and of keeping the peace, 
with which the amount of taxation we have to pay, is 
so closely connected. 

As regards Afghanistan the Convention can hardly 
be attacked with success, for the country is recognised 
as outside the sphere of Russian influence, and 
a favourable verdict on ‘this score must covgr the 
Persian sub-issue. Objection has been taken to the 
grant of equality of commercial @pportunity, which 
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certainly is the last thing we get from Russia, but 
neither political party could be expected to insist upon 
a reciprocity in Asia which does not exist in Europe. 
It is, of course, in some sense disappointing that we 
exact no better terms from Russia than we should 
have considered fair had her career of conquest 
continued, but all agreements must be construed in 
the light of existing facts, and she never relaxed a 
sinew in Central Atsia, through the desperate and 
disastrous struggle with Japan. The inhabitants of 
Russian Turkestan have been let alone, not over- 
taxed, over-sanitated, or over-occidentalised, and they 
have shown their gratitude recently in an unconven- 
tional manner by offering to massacre an energetic, 
minority of revolutionaries, which desires to fogce 
upon them the suffrage and autonomy. One of the 
latest, and by no means the Icast capable of writers, 
Mr Angus Hamilton roundly declared, in 1905, that 
Russia was already the supreme and dominating 
factor, not only along ‘the northern, eastern, ahd 
western frontiersof, but throughout, Afghanistan, 
and Yhat Russian trade, thanks to good roads, rail- 
ways, protection, low customs, rcbates, and special 
rail and steamer rates, had everywhere crushed out 
British competition. Surely, if this be only partially 
true, as it no doybt is, or was, the Convention con- 
cerning Afghanistan is eminently satisfactory, and it 
is impossible to agree with the Bombay press that 
we have lost much (in Persia) and gained nothing 
(elsewhere), though it must be admitted that the 
regions defined to lie within our sphere of influence 
in Pergia are such, that few fndeed are the‘concessions 
which are likely to be sought within their limits. 

. It was anticipated as regards Tibet that the Con- 
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vention could and would only confirm the policy 
of Mr Balfour's Government, which decided to veto 
the appointment of a Resident at Lhassa, to recog- 
nise the suzerainty of China, and to pledge itself to the 
evacuation of the Chumbi Valley. Lord Curzon in- 
deed has characterised as a novelty in international 
diplomacy the peutralising pledge made by two 
Powers, one of which is, and the other is not, con- 
tiguous with Tibet, which is mot a_ buffer state 
between Great Britain and Russia. Russia is, how- 
ever, contiguous with the Chinese Empire, of which 
Tibet is a vassab state, though it may readily be 
conceded that her interests are small compared with 
our own, The Convention gives away, however, 
aseregards Tibet, nothing which had not previously 
been abandoned, in which are included most of the 
fruits of the expedition. That much-criticised opera- 
tion had at least this justification, that Tibet refused 
to observe the provisions of a previous treaty grant- 
ing certain trading facilities*to British subjects, and 
it is common ground that the Mai Lama, or the 
Junta of Buddhist monks, of which he is the nofninal 
head, wisked to cut the country clear from China, 
to have no communication with India, and to enter 
into closer friendly relations with Russia, the special 
mission to which, of 1901, was explained to have 
no political significance. When the Viceroy com- 
plained of the non-performance of the previous treaty 
the Dalai Lama returned his letters unopened, and re- 
fused to negotiate. Lord Curzon therefore despatched 
a mission to Khamba Jong across the border, and, 
as no satisfaction was offéred, it advanced to [hassa, 
Now that holy city is the very heart of the religious 
life of vast regions in Central Assia. and its rulers 
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possess in consequence a very great political influence 
notwithstanding the degraded and debased kind of 
Buddhism of which they are the official representa- 
tives. Nor is this influence confined to Central Asia. 
It is felt all through the Himalayan region, in 
Nepaul, Sikkim and Bhutan, states in which we are 
in varying degrees interested, and the first of which 
supplies us with 20,000 first-rate soldiers. Though 
the ruler of Nepawl is Hindoo, Buddhism is the 
traditional religion of the people, the tic with Tibet 
is strong, if sentimental, and our relations with this 
state forbid our being indifferent to what passes in 
the latter state, especially when a nation nominally 
Buddhist has become the most powerful in the East. 
Japan and China are hardly Buddhist nations, but 
they are Buddhist enough to fecl some sense of 
solidarity with Lhassa. Nor was it by any means 
clear that the Russians were not establishing their 
influence in this hermit kingdom, in which all that 
is required is maintenartce of British influence and 
prestige, a task wéffth is not rendered casier by the 
pledge the late Government gave, and the present 
administration necessarily has repeated, not to send 
a representative to Lhassa, than which the maintenance 
of a trade agent at Gyantse is a matter of less 
political moment. Not that Tibet is by any means 
a despicable commercial asset, It is, rather, full of 
potentialities and possibilitics, and with a better 
Government would inevitably take a very different 
place in the world of trade. The population was once 
greater than it now is; there is abundance of pasturage, 
and much business might be done in wool, cattle, 
hides, 2nd minerals, and already the total trade with 
India is valued at £250,000 a year, and the Govern- 
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ment of the latter country is actively occupied in 
improving communications with its hitherto isolated 
neighbour. It was not to be expected that the present 
Government would undo that which the last adminis- 
tration had done, but the few facts above recorded 
will suffice at any rate to expose the folly of the 
accusation brought against the Indian Government, 
which was unanimous in approving the despatch 
of the mission, of having attacked Tibet in a spirit 
of wanton aggression or vain Imperialism. 

The Convention was generally well received by the 
press of foreign,countries, that of Germany holding 
that the commercial interests of their country are by 
it in no way prejudiced. Nevertheless, Great Britain 
was accused of endeavouring to convert the Gulf into 
a second Suez Canal, and Koweit, and the Euphrates 
region, with the Baghdad railway, into a second 
Egypt. The last-mentioned project is one of very 
great importance. The Germans having a concession 
for the construction of a line from the Taurus to the 
Persian Gulf, Great Britain had@sassented to an in- 
crease of three per cent. in the Turkish customs duties, 
most of which will fall on her own trade, for the os- 
tensible benefit of Macedonia, the empty sympathy 
of the Powers with which province only serves to‘ 
inflame the natural resentment the Turks feel at such 
interference, and to turn it upon “the head of their 
subjects. There is no guarantee that the money thus 
raised will not liberate other finds so as to enable 
the Porte to give the desired kilometric guarantee, 
and to pay interest on the capital required for the 
construction of the next section of the'line. In 
any case, if the money is found, German thofigh the 
concession be, and, non-English as the capital may 
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prove, it should be a s2ze gué non that England should 
have the control of the Baghdad-Gulf section, or that 
the whole line should be internationalised. The case 
is, in fact, political rather than commercial, and care 
has been taken in the concession to provide against 
the construction of the Gulf section except as a part 
of, and subject to the same conditions as, the rest of 
the railway which is to be taken up section by section 
in consecutive orders If once this line is made under 
German control, Germany might turn the flank of our 
north-west frontier defences, just as Russia contem- 
plated doing before the execution of the recent Con- 
vention stopped further railway construction on her 
part towards the Gulf. Sir Edward Grey admitted 
last session that this was, or might become, a sub- 
ject of considerable importance to all those Powers 
which have possessions in the Middle East, but he 
was not prepared to make any statement on the sub- 
ject. For the present the project hangs fire, but it is one 
which will need constant «watching, and the desire of 
Germany to deveksp and consolidate her already great 
influence ia. Asia Minor will not be in any way 
lessened hy the agreement just concluded with Russia 
in respect of Persia, in which she has at present no 
such great interests as to justify her in taking any 
exception to an arrangement to which she is no party, 
but which may bé regarded by her as in some measure 
excluding her future participation in Persian cori- 
merce and politics. 


CHAPTER VIII 


UNREST 


Our System of Education the Chief Cause—The Defeat of Loid Cuizon 
over the Army Question—-The Appointment of the Police Commuis- 
sion—The Support of the Home Bianch of the Congress and of 
Members of Pailiament, and of ceitain Buitish Newspapeis-—The 
Plague—Pieventive Measures—Piohibition of Religious Fans— 
Acquittal of Mudeters of Mr Blomfield——The Paitition of Bengal 
—Svadesht and Suvaraj—Bande Mataram—M1 O’Donnell~ Sir H. 
Cotton—~Mr Keir Hardie’s Visit 


F all the causes of the unrest which has of late 
unhappily prevailed in India, the chief, of 
course, is the system of education, which we 

ourselves introduced—advisedly so far as the limited 
vision went of those responsjble, blindly in view of the 
inevitable consequences. It is mai too much to say 
that in our schools pupils imbibe sedition with, their 
daily lessons: they are fed with Rousseau, Macaulay, 
and the Works of philosophers, which even in Oxford 
tend to pervert the minds of students to socialistic 
and impractical dreams, and in India work with far 
greater force upon the naturally metaphysical minds 
of youths, generally quick to learn by rote, for the most 
part penniless, and thus rendered incapable of earning 
their living, except by taking service of a clerical 
character under rulers, whom they denounce as op- 
pressors unless they receive a salary at their hands. , 

The malcontents created by this system have*%either 
respect for, nor fear of, the Indian Government. Nor 
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is this surprising, for the literature upon which they 
are brought up in our schools is fulfilled with destruc- 
tive criticism of any system of Government founded 
upon authority, and the encouragement given in many 
quarters to the Congress has necessarily confirmed 
them in their contempt for a system which fans a 
flame intended to burn it to ashes, 

Happily, however, it is not the case that educated 
Indians, as such, are necessarily hostile to the British, 
though when subjected as they are, and all India is, 
to Brahminical influences they are liable to become, 
and too often do become, actively disloyal, the voice 
of the educated classes and of the Brahmins being 
practically one and the same thing. 

Various other occurrences tended to intensify the 
feelings of disaffection engendered in the manner 
above described. For the first time in British-Indian 
history the Viceroy and Governor-General, hitherto 
regarded as the all-powerful agent of a sovereign rul- 
ing by divine right—for Indians recognise no mere 
parliamentary ti#e—had engaged in a pitched battle 
with the Commander-in-Chief of the Forces, and had 
been beaten. More than that, his correspondence 
with the Secretary of State on this subject had, to 
the general astonishment, been published, so that all 
might know exactly what had occurred, and, incident- 
ally, the administrative partition of Bengal had been 
mentioned in such wise as almost to justify those who 
resented this measure in thinking that the Home 
Government had sanctioned it, at least as much 
because Lord Curzon desired to bring it about, as 
because they were themselves persuaded of its neces- 
sity. 

Then Lord Curzpn’s Government had, with the best 
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intentions, and perhaps upon sufficient grounds, taken 
a step which inevitably increased the prevailing dis- 
position to disregard established authority. He had 
appointed a commission to overhaul the police, who 
are after all the outward and visible signs of authority, 
itt vast areas, for instance in the greater part of 
Eastern Bengal, in which a British soldier is never, 
and a sepoy rarely, seen The police are by no means 
an ideally perfect body. Theretmust be among a 
large force, necessarily receiving small pay, some, 
perhaps many, black sheep. Still, they are probably 
on the whole by no means unsuitable for the work 
they have to perform, and their delinquencies have 
been grossly exaggerated by the classes, who have 
used them as a pawn in the game of disaffection. To 
appoint a commission was to publicly allow that in 
the eyes of the Government they needed radical re- 
form, and did not possess the confidence of their 
masters. So another proof of law and order went by 
the board in popular estimation. 

Nor were causes wanting in Enffeed. No sooner 
was the General [lection of 1906 over, thas a meeting 
was held at the instance of Sir William Wedderburn 
to reconstruct the Indian Parliamentary Committee, 
and to consider “what action might be taken in the 
new Parliament to advance the interests of the Indian 
people.” Sir William spoke of their great dissatisfac- 
tion with their condition, and said the way to imprdve 
matters was to work upon the lines of the Indian 
National Congress. Sir Henry Cotton, not to be 
outdone in misrepresenting the position, said ‘ the 
election of an overwhelming Liberal majorigy had 
roused in India hopes and aspirations, and the people 
were trembling in hope that due qpnsideration would 
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now be given to their wishes.” He advised his friends 
to go on agitating, but to adhere to constitutional 
methods. But the grave anxicty, which speeches 
such as those have not tended to alleviate, is lest 
these methods, whatever they may be, should pass into 
a dangerous phase of discontent and disaffection. The 
advice of Sir W. Wedderburn, the extra-parliamentary 
chief of the Congress party in England, has been 
taken, and a few members of Parliament who serve 
under this banner have left no opportunity unused in 
order to promote the aims and objects of the Congress, 

For instance, they voted against Mr Morley and the 
Government on Mr Kei: Hardie’s motion that the 
salary of the Secretary of State should be brought 
upon the estimates, and persistently questioned Mr 
Morley regarding the deportation of Lajpat Rai to 
which of course, they objected, asked for the repeal 
of the Regulation of 1818, as inconsistent with the 
principles of Liberalism, and for the appointment of 
a royal commission. The Regulation was denounced 
as wholly unparalleled in the British Empire. Asa 
fact, however, in the East Africa Protectorate an order 
in Council authorises the deportation of ahy person 
who, in the opinion of the administration, conducts 
himself so as to be dangerous to the peace, and good 
order of British Bast Africa. In native states in India 
such power is always taken, and not infrequently 
exetcised, an instance having occurred quite recently 
in Hyderabad. The brothers Natu were, moreover, 
dealt with under this Regulation not many years since 
in the Bombay Presidency, and it will probably be 
found #¢hat in the agency tracts of the Madras Prési- 
dency instances of its use have recurred at irregular 
intervals to the clo8e of last century, 
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Strong attacks were also made on Reuter’s Agency, 
which the agitators in India were unable to muzzle, 
and which has done good public service by faithfully 
reporting events from Calcutta. Mr Morley refused 
to depart from the attitude he had taken up regarding 
Lala Lajpat Rai, and said that he saw no cause for 
apology in the uSe made of the Regulation of 1818, 
though he would be the first Jo rejoice when its 
application would no longer be necessary, and as a 
fact he released the two agitators, Lala Lajpat Rai 
and Ajit Singh, when they had been detained for 
about six months. 

Nor were the anti-British agitators without support 
in England other than that afforded by the British 
brdnch of the Congress, and their supporters in and 
out of Parliament. 

At Oxford a University India Society has been 
formed, one of the objects of which is the discussion of 
the advisability of introducing representative govern- 
ment. At its mecting, addressesyyere delivered by 
Sir W. Wedderburn and Mr Gokhalen shen the, latter 
said that “if the Indians had to choose between 
gratitude for the past and duty to their own people 
there could only be one choice.” This was mild for 
the speaker, but it would do him good to try the 
effect of a speech on similar lines at a Russian uni- 
versity. At Cambridge also there is an Indian Club, 
which is believed to be none too loyal, and the same 
may be said of Edinburgh, where till now Indian 
students have been left like lost dogs to wander at 
will, a state of affairs which an influential committee 
now seeks to amend, by providing a club utder re- 
sponsible and respectable management. f 

In Dublin and clsewhere vi8lent attacks were 
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published upon the Government of India, which in 
September prohibited the introduction into that coun- 
try of Justice, The Gaelic American, and The Indian 
Soctologist, the last-named organ at any rate richly 
deserving to be excluded, whatever may be the 
character of the other two. The editor, an M.A. 
of Oxford, is described as the President of the Indian 
Home Rule Society, which is no doubt some associa- 
tion designed to tamper with the loyalty of young 
Indians in this country. Inasmuch as this person 
has, of course falsely, described himself, because he is 
a subject of a native state, as owing no allegiance 
to Britain, it is to be regretted that he is not deprived 
of the hospitality he abuses, by being expelled as an 
undesirable alien. e 

Mr Morley has appointed a committee to consider 
what can be done to afford to Indian students pro- 
tection from agitators, who lie in wait for them, and 
provide them with lodgings, the atmosphere of which 
reeks with disloyalty to the British Crown. 

Among oper causes of the unrest must also be 
reckoMed’the measures taken to stamp out plague 
in Bombay Presidency and the prohibitfon of the 
holding of great assemblages of pilgrims at religious 
shrines during the prevalence of cholera, It is not 
the case that the salt-tax, lately twice reduced, pro- 
voked opposition, for it is no new thing, but was an 
important source of revenue under the Moguls. Its 
levy therefore is not resented and illicit manufacture 
and smuggling have declined, while consumption has 
increased, so that the tax evidently does not press 
hardlpupon the people, though the Deccani Brahmin, 
and the Bengali Babu naturally say it does, in order to 
discredit the Brittsh Government, who get little else 
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by way of revenue from many millions, who profit by 
its existence, 

Among the agricultural population there is as yet 
no serious discontent; it is among the town dwellers 
and the artisans that the seditious speakers and writers 
find support, and only among Hindoos in the towns, 
There is, however, and must always be, a certaiA 
solidarity of Indians against Europeans, which Brah- 
mins can easily divert towards dis&ffection, and though 
they are the natural and intellectual leaders of, the 
people they have now joined hands with anti-Brah- 
minical societies, such as the Arya Samaj, which was 


at the root of the agitation in the Punjaub. ' This | 


sect or society accepts the Vedas as the only, and 
when rightly interpreted the infallible, revelation, but 
rejects all the accretions and additions to the sacred 
texts and all the corpus of rites and ceremonies, which 
now forms the actual working religion. The Brahmins 
once in supreme power, would, however, make short 
work of the innovators and heterodox sects by whose 
help they had reached their goal. 

It is the fashion to speak of want of Sftupathy as 
one of the causes of the unrest. Sympathy without 
sentiment is indeed a great gift, though ill-regulated 
sentiment is necessarily either foolish or mischievous, 
or deserving of both epithets. It is gasy to prescribe 
the treatment, not so easy to apply it, when sympathy 
with one exposes the sympathiser to the suspicion 
of another race, caste, class, tribe, sect, or religion. 
Rigid impartiality does not make for effusive sym- 
pathy — the two things are hardly compatible, and 
the first is essential. 

No doubt, however, the rank and file of the Rurepead 
industrial army are often guilty ef arrogance, and 
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generally of ignorance, in their life and conversation 
among the natives, though, as their numbers are not 
large, they may be dismissed as other than a serious 
factor in the situation. The planters, on the other 
hand, are an important and a wholly beneficial element. 
Behar, alongside Bengal, and well in touch with 
Calcutta, the capital of Babudom and Jndia, is prosper- 
ous, contented, and without a particle of sympathy 
with the agitators. This is due in a great degree to 
the fact that it is, and has been for over eighty years, 
the home of large numbers of European planters, who 
are respected and beloved by those whom they employ, 
for whom they care, as it is feared few Indian em- 
ployers of labour care. A similar state of things 
may be observed in other planting districts, with magy 
of which I am intimately acquainted, and the planter 
keeps touch with the people, not with the English- 
speaking upper castes and classes, with whom, and 
not by accident, the official is almost exclusively 
associated. 

The cai” il tombe is a most useful auxiliary and 
a most e adviser to the administration, to whom 
he can impart information by which the latter can 
otherwise hardly come. It is difficult here to avoid 
reference to the recent judgment of Mr Justice Mitra, 
in regard to the murder of Mr Blomfield by a gang 
of coolies, which has given rise to natural apprehension 
atnongst the planters of Behar. To the lay mind it 
appears that the learned judge laid it down that a 
sufficiently large number of men may, without commit- 
ting murder, kill a solitary victim, provided no one blow 
dealt ky any one of the gang was sufficient in itself 
to cause death, It is not surprising that the planters 
have memorialised the Secretary of State, and, though 
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it is difficult to see what he can do, the effect of such 
a judgment cannot be other than disastrous, and it may 
be permitted to hope, at any rate, that in no long time 
it may as a precedent be superseded by another in 
which equity may subsist alongside law. 

Such are some of the chief causes which have 
enabled disaffected Bengali Babus, with the aid of a 
licentious press, to work up anti-British feeling in 
Bengal. Upon this or upon ahy question, however, 
it is well to see ourselves as others see us, and a 
representative critic is M. Raymond Recouly, the 
well-known French publicist. Writing in the Revue 
Politique, he admits that the English, wherever they go, 
take with them peace, justice, and material prosperity, 
bern of commercial and industrial development, but 
holds that they do not understand how it is precisely 
this material prosperity which gives rise to new aspira- 
tions and desires. In proportion as people acquire 
material well-being so do they exact more liberty, 
Then, to point the moral, the writer adds that Lord 
Curzon was too stiffand unbending, tO%yll of Cesarism 
in his external and internal policy. It isnot clear 
what the writer would have us do. Should we cease 
to bring about material prosperity, or should we regard 
it, when created, as an extinguisher of the benevolent 
power which gave it birth ?—and ia that event what 
becomes of the masses, who have profited by this 
regeneration? Are they co be handed over to the 
classes, whose sole aptitude is for destructive criticism, 
and whose wish is to govern the masses in the stead 
of the creators of prosperity at whose success they carp, 
whose methods they criticise, and whose success they, 
for their part, deny. 

The so-called partition of Bengal was, of course, one 
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of the chief causes of the unrest, though it rather 
focussed disaffection which had previously existed 
among the Bengali Babus, than was itself the cause 
of the agitation. 

The whole movement originated, to a great extent, 
with a small society of the literary, or, as they are 
called in Russia, the intelligent, classes, who desire to 
retain a monopoly of the Government appointments, 
which, with the exception of those enjoyed exclusively 
by the Imperial Civil Service, they had hitherto en- 
joyed in the undivided province of Bengal, and who 
saw in the partition an attempt to break Hindoo 
predominance. The members of this small society 
control the native press, by means of which they es- 
tablished at once a paper boycott, a paper national 
fund, a paper national unity, and a paper home in- 
dustries association, as a result of which no English 
goods were to be imported into India. Although the 
latter, commonly called Svadeshz, has upon the whole 
failed, not without, however, having inflicted great loss 
and sufferin n innocent people—chiefly Mahom- 
edans-—T is yet capable of mischief, for the party 
which promotes it now asserts that importetl British 
goods are tainted like the greased cartridges, that 
European salt is purified with blood, and sugar with 
bones, and that’ Buropean piece-yoods are sized with 
the fat of cows and pigs. Morcover, Svadesh? was 
merged into Svaraj, or independence, and denuncia- 
tion of British goods eventuated in the condemnation 
of British rulers. Unchecked by Government, as for 
a long time they were, the agitators next endeavoured 
in vaimeto undermine the loyalty of the army, but it 
gives occasion for thought that this agitation, which 
only began in the* middle of 1904, has been spread 
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throughout India, by means of the vernacular journals, 
with a success which an electioneering agency in 
England might well envy. 

Lord Minto, following upon utterances by his pre- 
decessors to the same effect, said in one of his speeches 
that a genuine Svadesh? movement would always have 
the support of the Government of India. The word 
itself means ‘‘own country,” and it in no way connotes 
a boycott of foreign goods, fomentation of labour 
troubles, and seditious disorder. Agitators had in- 
duced large numbers of people to make a vow to pur- 
chase only home-manufactured fabrics, but no effort 
was made in Bengal to initiate or develop industrial 
enterprise, in respect of which this province has been 
surpassed by most other provinces. Its jute mills are 
controlled by Europeans, while the cotton spinning 
and weaving industries of Nagpur, Ahmedabad, and 
Bombay have been chiefly carricd on with Indian 
capital. It is in Bombay at present that real efforts 
are being made to develop a true Svadeshd policy, 
and an Iron and Stcel Company wittq large capital 
has recently been floated there by the SOWS of the 
late Mr Tata, who founded the Institute of Science 
at Bangalore. This new company will be financed 
by Indians, managed by Indians, and the iron ore 
used will be Indian. Great preparations are being 
made for the works, which will be situated on the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway at Sini, and the plant to be 
erected will have a minimum capacity for the annual 
output of 120,000 tons of pig-iron, two-thirds of which 
will be converted into finished steel. The Govern-: 
ment of India is giving this great enterpries very 
practical assistance. 

Another great scheme projected4is the utilisation of 
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the rainfall of the Western Ghats for the generation 
of electric power to work the cotton mills of Bombay 
city. These schemes illustrate what Lord Minto de- 
scribes as the true Svadeshi movement, and Bengal 
will be searched in vain for any proof of the existence 
of this spirit. 

The policy of Svadeshz has already proved a failure, 
the people declining to taboo foreign goods, which 
till now are cheaper “nd better than those produced 
in their own country. The policy of Svava7 must 
also fail so long as England has a spark of spirit 
left and continues, for India’s good, and for her own, 
to govern the latter country. 

Notwithstanding a judicial pronouncement to the 
contrary, the word Svara7 can only mean, and of course 
is only intended to mean, independence. The pre- 
tence that it means self-government under the dominion 
of another power, impossible where half the world 
intervenes, and the self-governed are 300,000,000, as 
against 40,000,000 of theedominion holders, is alto- 
gether too thin,,No such form of government as 
that indiegiadhas ever been known to Asiatics, nor 
is any such form of government possible. Those who 
cry out for Svavay want to be rid of British adminis- 
tration, and all they would retain that is British is 
the protection of the fleet and army, for which a new 
generation of Englishmen, madder than their prede- 
cessors, would pay, while all the appointments and 
all the power in the protected continent would fall, 
not to its inhabitants, but to one small oligarchy of 
Brahmins, who despise them. 

Intimgtely connected with Svadeshz is the boycott 
movement started in 1905, which has been practic- 
ally confined to Bengal and Eastern Bengal, and in 
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spite of which the imports of cotton goods and sugar 
have concurrently grown in volume. There has been 
talk of starting Svadeshki cotton mills, and of other 
Svadesht enterprises, but it has had no result. The 
agitators never calculated their requirements in men 
and money, but they have been vociferous in speech, 
and the anniversary of the movement is held in 
Calcutta, where Mr Surendra Nath Bannerji har- 
angues a crowd composed clrefly of students and 
claims great things for his policy. Meanwhile, in 
Bande Mataram readers were reminded that the 
independence of America first found expression in the 
boycott of British goods, and that India’s position was 
similar to that of all subject nations in the initial stage 
of their struggle. 

Lest there be any mistake as to the attitude of the 
boycott towards the produce of Britain, let me quote 
the Sanjibanz: ‘Oh, brothers, we will not pollute our 
hands by touching English goods. Let English 
goods rot in the warehouses, and be eaten by white 
ants and rats.” 

The mention of the Bande Mata? Ptigyewspaper 
suggests a word upon the signification of this now 
famous expression, which is translated: ‘“ Hail, 
motherland!” whenever the object is to give it an 
innocent and commonplace meaning. The words how- 
ever mean not: ‘Hail, motherland!” but “ Hail, 
Mother!” “T reverence the mother ”—that is to say, 
Mother Kali, the goddess of death and destruction. 
The word matavam is nevér uscd in the sense of the 
mother country. I have, myself, never come across 
it with this signification, neither has Mr Griergon, who 
at any rate is a great authority. The expression, in 
fact, is on all fours with the cry: {‘ Victory to Mother 
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Kali!” which is associated with many scenes of riot 
and bloodshed. 

It is an appeal to the lower instincts and ideals of 
Hindooism in its most demoralising aspects. Students 
now shout the cry into the ears of passing white 
men far more aggressively than Chinamen exclaim, 
or did at any rate twenty years ago :, “ Fankwei,” or 
foreign devil, as an European passed them in the 
street, 

Again consider the origin of the phrase. Bande 
Mataram is the rebel national song. It was put by 
Babu Bankim Chandra Chatterjee into the mouths of 
Hindoo Sanyasis who rebelled against their sovereign 
lord, the Nawab of Bengal, in the cighteenth century, 
The novel ‘‘ Anandamath”’ was published in 1881, and 
of course, owing to its origin, the phrase Bande 
Mataram is peculiarly obnoxious to the Mahomedans, 
Itis now habitually used with the intention of conveying 
an insult to them and to the English, and so kills two 
birds with the one stone, while boycott and Svadeshi 
were both alike intended to further the anti-partition 
policy, uggn,enich the cfforts of the agitators in Ben- 
gal and Poona were concentrated. s 

The case for partition is seldom or never stated, 
and the fact is always overlooked that it had alread} 
been decided by Lord Elgin that Bengal was too 
large, and that division was necessary. 

The political agitators, who organised and main- 
tained the anti-partition movement, and control the 
Bengali press, are for the’ most part journalists and 
schoolmasters—the latter being very frequently poli- 
ticians,—-barristers, and pleaders, whose interest it is to 
concenffate their legal practice in Calcutta, and zemin- 
dars with large estates in Eastern Bengal, who, living 
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by choice in Calcutta, find it convenient to have their 
Government headquarters there, instead of at far-away 
and provincial Dacca. Others who are in the same 
position in this behalf are the landlords, who saw 
their interests attacked, and the ascendency of Calcutta 
and of the Bengali- Hindoo element threatened, by this 
division of Bengal. False stories were accordingly 
circulated to the effect that the object of the Govern- 
ment was to raise the taxes, to deport coolies, and 
such like rumours. All through the campaign Hindoo 
schoolboys and students have been urged into the 
front of the battle, while the real protagonists have 
been hidden away in the background, and many of 
these youths have been ruined for life by being im- 
plicated in criminal cases, for which they have to thank 
their Babu tutors in the-arts of agitation. A circular 
was distributed through the agency of the bar libraries 
in Eastern Bengal, calling the English “lying cheats, 
who are ruining our life in the world, ruining our 
industries, and importinge their own manufactures, 
plunder our fields, and throw us into the jaws of fever, 
famine, and plague. It is our blood theywagg.sucking. 
Shall we bear it any more? These Feringhees have 
diyéded our Golden Bengal into two parts. Swear in 
“the name of Kali that we Hindoos and Mussulmans 
will serve our country united, and will behead anyone 
who obstructs,” 

If the Bengalis had been anxious to prove that there 
were good reasons for decentralisation of the adininis- 
tration, rather than for Concentration at Calcutta, 
they could not have been more successful than they 
have been. Partition of course affecis the ascendency 

. ~~ 
of the educated Bengalis, and therefore the interests 
of the lawyers, schoolmasters, joyrnalists, and others 
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whose prosperity depends upon the continued influence 
of Calcutta over the whole of Bengal. Partition more. 
over dealt a blow at the political influence they were 
acquiring by simulating and stimulating the sense 
of national unity amongst the Hindoo population of 
the province. Bengalis themselves have no particular 
claim to be regarded as a nation, ang, as shown else- 
where, they are by no mcans the most educated people 
in India, indeed, the imasses of the province are steeped 
in superstition, and the proportion of Bengalis educated, 
in the European sense, is admitted to be about one 
per cent. of the population. This small minority, 
however, has been very effectively occupied in de- 
bauching the loyalty’ of the student class, prone 
in every country to revolutionary feelings, cereus 2m 
vitium flectz, and flattered at being treated as a 
political power. 

In and around Dacca, the capital of the new province 
of Eastern Bengal, the centre of a most prosperous 
country, and of the jute «industry, there has been in 
the past, until the constitution of the new province, 
very little.far too little, European supervision, and 
the local landowners, moneylenders, and thar agents 
have acquired great, nay, excessive, influence. cse 
are the classes known as Babus, and with their aid“tt 
was possible to turn the Svadeshz movement into new 
and extended chahnels. Everywhere the people were 
told that the English were exploiting and ruining the 
country. The national Volunteer Movement, which 
was originally a harmless physical exercise and ath- 
letic club sort of association, was, after the model of 
the “Boxers,” pressed into the service, and since the 
Mah@ittedans are two-thirds of the population of 
Eastern Bengal, agd one Mahomedan is equal to at 
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least three Hindoos in fair fight, and since the former 
naturally approve of the elevation into a Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the province in which they are in the 
majority, the national volunteers had a very moderate 
success, Nevertheless, they tried to force the Mahom- 
édans to join them in the anti-partition demonstra- 
tions, which led,to riots at Jamalpore, among other 
places. One Hindoo was shot in the thigh, and an 
old man and a boy were beaten t@ death while engaged 
in loot, and a few Hindoo widows were carried off by 
Mahomedans, who, unlike their own males, have no 
objection to relations with them. Naturally, this riot, 
which the Hindoos, and not the Mussulmans, provoked, 
was exaggerated into a terrible onslaught by the 
Mussulmans upon the peaceful Hindoo population. 
It may fairly be said that the boycott and volunteer 
movements have failed in Eastern Bengal to do more 
than produce a feeling of unrest, and to undermine 
the discipline of the students’ classes, and it is admitted 
that the deportation of the two agitators in the Punjauh 
produced an immediate effect for good upon the agita- 
tion in this far-distant region. 
Nothiag is too unlikely for the gupporters of the 
i ea movement to urge. Thus we find Sir 
tenry Cotton writing in an English provincial paper 
“that the leaders of both sections of the community 
in Eastern Bengal are, for the most part, united in 
condemning partition, but that the ignorant and unruly 
masses of the Mahomedans have been roused to acts 
of violence by fanatic emissarics. Vain efforts were 
made to show that certain Mahomedan leaders did not 
approve of the partition, but they completely failed.” 
Had any disproof of Sir EH. Cotton’s allegations 
been needed, it was afforded by Rafiudden Ahmad, 
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President of the Mahomedan Conference, held at 
Lucknow, to adopt the address to Lord Minto, who 
wrote to Zhe Z7mes to say that each member of this 
deputation was asked his opinion, and that all were 
unanimous in their approval of partition, and indeed 
the Mahomedans had already, in each province, 
passed a resolution in favour of the change—a fact 
well-known to Lord Minto, who, in answering the 
address, thanked the Mahomedan community of 
Eastern Bengal for their moderation and self-restraint. 
Mr Rafiuddin Ahmad further said, what is notorious to 
all who have any acquaintance with the subject, that 
the partition agitation is engineered in England, and 
kept up in India, owing to the hopes which certain 
members of Parliament hold out to ignorant peopletin 
Bengal that Mr Morley will yield if sufficient pres- 
sure were brought to bear upon him. Thus, Mr 
O'Donnell, M.P., for instance, wrote to Mr Bannerji: 


“Keep on agitating and do so effectively, large 
meeting's are the most useful, you have the justest of 
causes, and, I*hope you will make your voice heard. 
Everything depends on you in India, and remember 
a Whig does nothing unless pressed. fendi oe 
meetings by the dozen in every district, indoor at 
out of doors. Morley will yet yield.” 


Such encouragement produced no little effect, for 
Bengalis are notoriously more excitable than the 
more staid and phlegmati¢ followers of the Prophet. 
Moreover the Hinduism of Bengal is of a peculiar 
type, more morbid and emotional than elsewhere, and 
as Mr. Qgnan, a very well-informed and recent writer 
held, more calculated to effeminate the race. It is 
among the Bengali that the most popular worship is 
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that of Kali the eponymous heroine of Calcutta, the 
mother of Bande Mataram, the goddess, who loves, 
and exacts, bloody sacrifices, in our day, of goats, but 
before it, of human beings, as well as of animals. It is 
among the Bengalis that licentious rites are usual at 
the Durgapuja festival, and it was in the temple of 
Kali at Calcutta%hat seditious mectings have of late 
been held. It is in Bengal alone that the Kulin 
Brahmins practise a peculiarly bad form of polygamy, 
It would not become a subject of the British Empire, 
and I at any rate would never suggest, that we should 
exact in Bengal the cthical standard, or rather ideal, 
which obtains in Britain, but that this is polygamy 
ax excelsis is evident from the fact that the partisans 
of¢ the Babus have endeavoured in vain to deny 
its existence, including an ex-official of the Bengal 
Government, who has thrown in his lot with this 
party, and actually went so far as to say that Kulinism 
was extinct, until his solitary voice was drowned in a 
dissenting chorus of unimpdachable authority. 

It is partly owing to this emotional and excitable 
temperament that the Bengalis have tasily been 
indyged*to imitate, and take partein, attacks upon 
‘horasians Nevertheless the participators in such 
disorders have been almost exclusively dwellers in 
towns who have come under, or wee originally under, 
the influence of the Babu element, The ordinary 
Bengali villager is a peaceable and cstimable person, 
and he and his representatives have lost no oppor- 
tunity of manifesting their disapproval of the anti- 
partition agitation, It is, however, the case that in 
the large towns classes which have hitherto begp loyal 
and orderly in character have been guilty of riotous 
conduct. For instance, in the rots which occurred 
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last year at Calcutta on October 2nd and 3rd, while 
the charges against the police were proved to be 
grossly exaggerated, the Government of Bengal dis- 
covered the fact that the disturbances took their 
origin in the conduct of a usually orderly class of 
people, from which it drew the conclusion that they 
were the outcome of the writings and speeches of 
agitators. The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Andrew 
Fraser, warned the Government of India of much 
more serious possibilities, if a naturally turbulent 
class followed this example, as a direct outcome of 
the persistent campaign on the platform and in the 
press, carried on with the object of bringing consti- 
tuted authority into contempt, and encouraging re- 
sistance to the police. Few will be of opinion that 
Sir A. Fraser spoke too soon. 

In like manner unusual and unfortunate features 
distinguished the assaults committed by Hindoos on 
Mahomedans at Comilla in March last year, when 
the former, incensed by a*meeting held by the latter 
religionists in support of the partition, attacked the 
Nawab of Decca, assaulted his private secrctary, and 
killed and wounded some of his followers. 

Among the leaders of the anti-British faction. 
men of considerable ability—for instance, Mr Bepin 
Chandra Pal, whe has fully expounded the gospel of 
the new movement. He, like the writer of these 
pages, was present when the first Congress met in 
Madras in 1887, and he.again visited the southern 
capital last year, and explained that the British had 
not kept their promises, and that he had lost faith in 
them... 

He denounced Mr Morley’s statement that so far 
as his imagination reached, so long must the Govern- 
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ment be personal and absolute, and, unlike some 
adherents of the Congress in England, he admitted 
that there could be no constitutional agitation in 
India. He referred to a full revelation of the policy 
of self-government which was proclaimed by Mr 
Dadabhai Naoroji at the Congress of 1906. Good 
government, eveh if the British Government became 
good, was no substitute for self-government. India 
could not be kept by the sword, the army was not big 
enough. It was the natives of India now who 
governed India, the British only stood at the top and 
took the biggest pay. The British incubus once 
removed, prohibitive tariffs would be imposed on 
Manchester and Sheffield goods, and English trade 
with India would soon be a thing of the past. 
Englishmen would be refused admittance to the 
country, and British capital would be rejected. If 
the revolution in India were permitted to be peace- 
ful, the United States of India would be evolved 
and the egis of Britain might be left till a conflict arose, 
If the situation then called for a dictatorghip, the Amir 
of Afghanistan was a man with a headyfiece on his 
ce and, it was not merely due*to love of gaiety 

{ he made a visit to India, Mr Naoroji is 
claimed, not without reason, as a sharer of these 
views, and he is regarded as a Mederate Congress- 
man, and is one whom Englishmen in high places, 
whether wisely or not, go out of their way to honour. 
Few who know Orientals will think it is expedient 
to kiss the rod, and until India turns Christian, and 
probably after, it will be better not to condone openly 
avowed disaffection. 

Again, Babu Bepin Chandra recommended vast 
quasi-religious meetings, at which white goats should 
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be sacrificed. White goats probably means Europeans. 
The Government would not prohibit such assemblies, 
and the holding of such midnight ceremonies at 
regular intervals would have great meaning, and 
might, like the chupatties, work wonders. This re- 
ference to the mysterious circulation of cakes just 
before the Mutiny frightened the Babu, when he saw 
it published in his own paper, Bande Mataram, and 
the newspaper subsequently more or less repudiated 
its own report. Babu Bepin has, however, as a con- 
sequence of other proceedings, made the acquaintance 
of the inside of a jail. 

Late in 1907, when agitation in Bengal was subsid- 
ing, came the visit of Mr Keir Hardie, M.P., leader 
in Parliament of the Labour party, who, before leaving 
England, had said: ‘A lying press campaign is being 
waged to bias the people of this country against 
the natives, and make it difficult for Government to 
do anything to break down the official caste, under 
which we hold them in*the bondage of subjection. 
I may be able to let a light in upon the dark places 
of Indian¢government. Needless to add I go as a 
warm supporter of the claims of the pe a 
time will be brief, but with the aid of friends I 
to turn it to good account.” Such words berpaeke 
perhaps, an impartial attitude and an open mind, 
At any rate, Mr Keir Hardie travelled about Eastern 
Bengal with Mr J. Chowdhury, a Bengali barrister, 
connected with the Svadgshz agitation, who explained 
in the press that he was not Mr Hardie’s secretary, 
but served him out of love and admiration, without 
any jntention of prejudicing him against any sect or 
class he interviewed. Thus he accused and excused 
himself, while Ms Hardie spoke at Barisal, a local 
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storm centre, and is ‘reported to have said he would 
do his best to make India~a self- governing colony 
like: Canada, as what was good for the Canadians 
must be good for the Indians, a statement which 
defies criticism, and, as Mr Morley observed, is as 
reasonable as to hold that because a fur coat is good 
to wear in Canada it is good to wear in India, 
Other. statements attributed to Mr Hardie, in which 
exceedingly strong language was used against. the 
Government, he repudiated, and of course. his dis- 
claimer must be accepted, but the Bengali press 
described his advent as the act of God, in order 
to the demolition of a gigantic conspiracy against 
the Hindoos. The cry that Russian methods had 
been adopted in Eastern Bengal apparently origi- 
nated inthe conviction of Surendra Nath Bannerji, 
who: was fined 400 rupees (426) for breach of the 
police. regulations for the conduct of. processions, 
the Babu having dexterously persuaded the police 
to arrest him, to the profound annoyance of the editor 
of a rival Bengali newspaper, which protested that 
Babu’ Bannerji had no right to selfishly take all 
‘to himself. It appeared that. Mr. Hardie’s 
wn views on Asiatic. labour in British colonies 
were not such as to commend him at the outset to 
the Bengali Babus, but they overlooked this objection 
in their anxiety to aid him upon his impartial quest 
after truth. The Labour party, he said, was intensely 
anxious to see a much lasger share given. to. the 
natives in the government of the country: Mr 
Hardie compared Svadesht with Sinn Fein,» but 
one of the Indian weeklies, The Spectator, unlgindly: 
reminded the Bengalis that he had protested’ in: 
Parliament that Indian manufacturers should. not: 
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have the benefit of long hours of work in addition 
to cheap labour. 

The, Indian ° papers report that Mr Hardie cried: 
« Bande Mataram,” or Hail, Kalil” at Barisal, amid 
the lusty cheers of his audience. Nothing could more 
aptly have illustrated the extraordinary position in. 
“which: a stranger is placed who, igiforant of India, 
puts himself in “the hands of the Babus. The leader 
of Labour in England, the denouncer of Indian labour 
“jn the Colonies, cries: “ Hail to the goddess of destruc- 
tion! in Bengal!” The utmost sincerity, the most. 
anxious endeavour to get at the truth, the sublimest: 
impartiality, would not suffice to save a man in such 
“a situation. | 

The Amrita Bazaar Patrika kept records of Mr. 
Hardie’s. words and of his interviews, with the aid 
.of interpreters belonging to the disaffected faction, 
-with petty cultivators and shopkeepers. Mr Hardie 
“was horrified, it was said, at the contents of a native 
hut, and was evidently uhaware that the owners of 
palaces have as much, or rather as little, furniture. in 
‘the rooms if which they actually live, in the East, a 
low standard of wants does not necessarily & ence: 
‘poverty, A’ punkah is a luxury, but it is a far g gre: ber 
luxury not to need a punkah. 

From representative Mahomedans -Mr. Hardie 
was unable: to learn anything, owing to his being. 
cunder the guidance of a prominent Calcutta. agitator, 
Mr J..Chowdhury, and, onehis arrival at Calcutta, the 
editor of The Englishman, Mr Duchesne, questioned. 
him upon the reports of Zhe Englishman's correspon-. 
dent.af Barisal, but he gave no information regarding: 
the. ‘Mahomedans he had interviewed, or the inter- 
‘preter who had confmunicated between him and them, 
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He thought, however, that while Government inter- 
preters often made mistakes, his own interpreter was 
exempt from this failing, and indeed it is probable 
that the latter made no mistake in carrying out 
the duty entrusted to him. Mr Hardie seems to 
have accepted anything the Hindoo agitators told 
him of the truculent and immoral character of Mahom- 
edans as the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, and he prescribed freedom, such as 
is enjoyed by Australia and Canada, as the remedy 
for all the ills to which Indian flesh is heir, 

This interest in India on the part of Labour 
members—or Labourites, as they are called in the 
Indian press, probably following the analogy of the 
familiar anchorite—is a new development, and it is 
not a little extraordinary to see an honourable member 
of Parliament, with the utmost sincerity and purity of 
purpose, dancing to the tune set by the Congress as 
the representatives of the Indian upper and aristo- 
cratic classes, and repeated"in England at the expense 
of landlords, against whom the British Government 
had had by repeated enactments to protect their 
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T is now seven years since, in 7he Nometeenth 
| Century, | urged that the newspapers published 

by Indians for Indians, whether written in Engljsh 
or in the vernacular languages, deserved more atten- 
tion than they received ; that they were the sole means 
whereby the inhabitants of India learnt what was 
going on in their own and in other countries; that to 
them exclusively educatcad Indians owed their news, 
and from them they took their opinions, I testified 
to the abilisy“of these journals, upon which it was one 
of my official dyties for many years to repert, and 
gratefully acknowledged their loyalty during the"dark 
days of the war in South Africa. Zhe Bengali, now 
so vituperative of and hostile io, Britain, and British 
administration, then quoted Skobeleff’s statement that 
‘England is a vampire seeking the last drop of India’s 
blood,” and added, ‘‘Indig thinks otherwise, Russian 
rule would blast our hopes of political progress, and 
advancement, and destroy our dreams of self-govern- 
ment,” o Lhe Amrita Bazaar Patrika, now another 
enemy in Bengal, then wrote: “If the English pro- 
posed to leave, the people would entreat them to 
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remain.” The Mirrov, however, said: "The spirit of 
rationalism and criticism evoked by Occidental influ- 
ences has undermined the foundations of Aryan faith 
and religion.” 

That was a true word, and the agitator found out 
long ago that contempt for the religion and customs 
of his country eut him off from the masses of the 
people, and began to mend his ways, so that at 
present beef-cating, England-visiting Bengalis are 
Iceturing on the jmputities of sugar and cotton 
sizing, as practised by the irreligious Englishmen 
to the destruction of the sacred caste of the Hindoo 
purchaser. 

The Tribune of Lahore, not London, thought seven 
years ago that the people of the West had outgrown 
Christianity, wanted something more ethereal, more 
potent than what was presented by Jesus to half 
barbarians like the Jews, and offered a local prophet 
to supply the want. Zhe Hindu Patriot at that 
time deplored the manner im which legislation affect- 
ing the social institutions of the country had been 
forced upon an unready and unwilling’ people, and 
instancg the Civil Marriage and Age of Consent 
Acts That The Patriot was right Ihave never 
‘doubted, and alone among those who wrote on the 
subject I condemned the latter Act in The Nineteenth 
Century, and predicted that the results would be 
disastrous. True, the act has been a dead letter, but 
none the less the Hindoos,do not forget that at the 
instance of a Parsee gentleman, backed by philan- 
thropists and others, their British rulers made an 
offence of one of their cherished customs, -because 
it offended against their own ethical ideals. Indeed 
I firmly believe that the action then taken is one at 
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least of the reasons why the Indian press at the 
present day manifests a far less satisfactory, and the 
Bengali press a downright seditious and hostile, atti- 
tude towards ourselves, and our Government in India. 

Not that the Indian press as a whole can by any 
means be condemned as seditious. Take, for instance, 
recently published passages from Tha Hindu Patriot 
and The Hindu Mirror. 

The former, the oldest native paper in India, wrote: 


“Tt is self-advertisers who are at the bottom of the 
mischief, and these people ought to be kept out of all 
serious movements, for then the chances of ugly in- 
cidents occurring would be reduced to a minimum. 
It is easy to assume the leadership of men, but not 
so the task of rightly leading the people... . Ofily 
such men as have been found fit to guide and control 
the masses, and whose tried ability and wisdom are 
a guarantee that they will not lead their followers 
astray and ruin the cause they have taken up, should 
be admitted and recognised as leaders.” 


The latter joined in condemning the extremists, 
and its attitude tay be gathered from the fHawing 
passage :— 


“There is nothing in the national awakening of 
India to lead one to suppose that it is inconsistent 
with the maintenance of British rule. It is British 
rule which brought about this awakening, and through 
it alone can the ideal of an Indian nation be fulfilled. 
For over a century and a half England has been the 
model fpr India. Japan cannot thrust England out 
of her place... . We want a practical spirit in all 
our national work The extremists think they can 
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conquer India by obstrepcrous noisy agitation. Well, 
they have not done so yet. . . . Internal reform and 
development are the two things essential to the real 
growth of Indian nationality.” 

Indeed, most of the journals in other than Hindoo 
hands are well disposed, such as the Parsee papers of 
Bombay, Zhe Lahore Observer and The Moslem 
Chronicle, and papers edited by Hindoos cannot at 
all be comprehensively classed ‘as disaffected, though 
the epithet applies pretty freely in Bengal. 

In The Parsee Chrouzcle the opinion was expressed 
that the cardinal mistake of the Government had been 
to remain indifferent to sedition until the bitter seed 
had borne poisonous fruit, whereas the application of 
the ordinary law at an earlier period would have met 
the requirements of the case. It was pointed out that 
in native states the vernacular press is only allowed 
very moderate criticism, in spite of the theories of 
liberty and autonomy of which so much is heard 
from the agitators in British India. Even in Baroda, 
it was suggested, the windows were, with the help 
of Mr Dutt, dressed for advanced Indiam and Euro- 
pean admiration. Parsees were genuinely alarmed 
for frade lest the flow of British capfial to India 
should be checked, and their organ pointed out that 
in the course of national evolution,social and indus- 
trial progress is the preclude to political rights. The 
so-called drain, said the Chronzcle, was entirely due 
to the fact that rich Indiang would not use their own 
wealth in productive industries. The English Radical 
newspapers, which published effusions from youths 
at college, were severely criticised as having, con- 
tributed to the creed that the Liberal Government 
would yield to any demand, however unreasonable, 
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for anything called, however erroneously, popular 
rights. 

It would be difficult to state the case better, but 
The Parsee Chronicle is not concerned to conciliate 
those who regard a fur coat as equally suitable for hot 
and cold climates, and the liberty of the press to libel 
the Government as one of the essenjial virtues and 
necessary features of British rule in all parts of the 
globe. 

The native newspapers in Bombay are to a very 
small extent Mahomedan, but chiefly Mahratti and 
Gujerati, the former, which is entirely under Brahmin 
management, being violently anti-British, and the 
latter fairly moderate, in tone and character. The 
Brahmins who control the press are here, as else- 
where, lawyers, landlords, writers, moneylenders, 
priests, clerks and Government servants, and the 
Mahrattas are landlords, cultivators, traders, and 
followers of other professions and callings. The 
Brahmins, who live in Roona, and exercise such 
journalistic influence, are often described as Mahratta 
Brahmins, byt*they are of course not Mahrattas, and 
do not represent | the Mahratta race, or any race. 
They represent their own caste, the most exclusive 
and aristocratic in the world, the pretensions of which 
they have persuaded socialists and democrats in 
England to champion, a proof that the Brahmin’s 
right hand has not lost its cunning. 

The papers they inspire breathe fire and slaughter 
against ourselves. The editor of .7he Vehart, for 
instance, taking a poem by Mr Wilfrid Blunt as his 
text, said that India had fallen into slavery, and that 
the uTtimate means of acquiring independence was 
by the sword, which must eventually be unsheathed. 
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The High Court of Bombay sentenced him to two 
years’ imprisonment, and he had previously described 
the empire of the Feringhees (Europeans in India) as 
“Hell on Earth,” and ‘the English as surpassing 
Nero, Nadir Shah, Tamerlane, and even Satan in 
cruelty. The whole world hated the English, and 
the mercifulness of God was being doubted because 
success was being granted to them.” For these mild 
expressions of party feeling heshad been bound over 
to be of good behaviour, but this was asking too much 
of a Brahmin in command of a Mahratti newspaper, 
and he soon again offended. 

The Deccan Herald printed a manifesto calling on 
all honest Bengalis to rise and throw the Feringhees 
into the sea, killing 50,000 of them, and the proprietor 
and editor of The Punjaubi newspaper of Lahore were 
deservedly sent to jail for the publication of an article 
in which it was practically stated that all English- 
women who frequented dances came thither for pur- 
poses of prostitution, ; 

In the spring of 1907 The Punjaubt accused a 
European officer of wantonly shooting a policeman 
for some trifling offence, There was no shadow of 
evidefice to support the story, and the two journa- 
lists concerned were convicted, the convictions being 
confirmed, though the sentences were reduced, in 
two successive Courts of Appeal. The men were 
treated as martyrs ; an explosion of anti-British feeling 
took place as they were removed to prison, and 
the usual complaints were made in the House of 
Commons that liberty of speech and of the subject 
was being endangered in India. 

But while the Bengali Babus were sowing’ s€tition 
amongst the Hindoos of the Pupjaub, and seditious 
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editors found support in the British Parliament. Maho- 
medans in Ludhiana were petitioning the Lieutenant- 
Governor for Europeans to replace the Hindoo per- 
sonnel of the administration, and at one of the towns 
they erected a triumphal arch for His Honour, on which 
was inscribed: “ For God's sake save us from the rule 
of our fellow-countrymen.” 

The editor of the Hind Swarajya of Bombay was 
bound over to be of good behaviour, over-lenient 
treatment, surely, for publishing an article headed, 
“Do that which has to be done.” In this precious 
production it was stated that the English led the 
Indians along the path of sin, and took away their 
arms in order artificially to keep up British rule. 
By their teaching, adultery had begun to spread jin 
Indian homes, and women, becoming independent 
and pressing men down, had begun to be led along 
the wrong path. The Indians should engage in battle 
against the enemy. 

But though a Bombay paper is not by any means 
incapable of disaffection, the Bengal press leads the 
riot of disloyalty and no one more richly deserved the 
punishment he received than Bepin Chandra Pal, 
who last autumn got six months’ imprisonmernt—a 
sentence which the High Court of Bengal considered 
upon appeal not tgo severe, in view of the deliberate 
attempts this Babu made to frustrate the administra- 
tion of justice. He had refused to be sworn and to 
answer questions in the prosecution of the conductors. 
of Bande Mataram, and ostentatiously demanded 
the martyr’s crown at open-air meetings of students. 
He anngunced that he had ceased to edit, and though 
he was believed to be still closely connected with 
the conduct of the paper, this was so managed that 
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responsibility could not be brought home. A bar- 
rister, Mr A. N. Bannerji, who subsequently apologised 
and was released, was also arrested for making sedi- 
tious speeches, and a youth who had been birched for 
participation in a riot was presented with a gold 
medal by Mr S. N. Bannerji, whose relations with 
the Bengal were similar to those of Babu Bepin 
Chandra with Bande Mataram. 

Bannerji had been a member of the Bengal Civil 
Service, which he left in 1874, in circumstances into 
which it is unnecessary here to enter, at a time when 
Lord Northbrook was Viceroy, Sir George Campbell, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and Lord Hobhouse, 
legal member of the Council. 

About the time the Indian Budget was discussed 
in the House of Commons in the Session of 1907, 
the Government of India warned the Bande Mataram 
newspaper that it would be prosecuted for sedition, 
unless it mended its ways. Babu Bepin Chandra 
Pal was believed to be the writer or inspirer, and 
he was, at any rate, the editor, of articles designed 
to create prejudice and dislike against ehe English 
Govergment, and the English people ; and assailing 
Mr ‘Morley’s declaration that British rule will con- 
tinue, ought to continue, and must continue, with 
bitter criticism as being fatal tq the great issue 
of Indian self-government, though elsewhere the 
Hand of God is traced in Mr Morley’s blindness, 
and the text is then Quem Deus vult perdere. The 
reception of that speech in the House of Commons, 
said the Bande Mataram, saved the Indian national- 
ists the trouble of further argument, and pgoved 
the delusiveness of the prevalent faith in the ultim- 
ate sense of justice of the British people. Babu 
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Chandra Pal urged Mahomedans and Hindoos to 
join in finding a leader and suggested the Amir of 
Afghanistan. He said India was destined to be a 
republic with an Upper Chamber of feudatory chiefs, 
and a Lower Chamber of the common people ; than 
which no greater nonsense, even from the Congress 
point of view, could well have been conceived. 

The Yugantar of Calcutta cried: ‘‘ Revolution isv 
the only salvation for an enslaved society. With a 
firm resolve you can bring English rule to an end 
in a single day, dedicate your lives as an offering at 
the temple of Liberty, without bloodshed the con- 
quest of the goddess (the mother of Bande Mataram), 
will not be” accomplished, let the heads of their 
intruders be given as an offering, let 70,000,000 hagds 
take up the sword, beggars, and fakirs (religious 
mendicants) have distributed pamphlets among the 
native army in Rawal Pindi, the cup of the English 
is full.” At the same time a personal canvass of the 
troops was attempted, 4nd the prevalence of the 
plague in the Punjaub was a valuable makeweight, 
indeed, it ‘was actually alleged that the British in- 
troduced this scourge, and the tone in which questions 
on this point were put in the House of Commons 
almost suggests that there are in England those who 
believe this extragavance. It was only an additional 
-charge that the Government were also accused by 
.secret slanders of poisoning the wells. 

‘In the pamphlet supplied to the troops, Sikhs, 
Punjaubis, Mahomedans, and Rajputs are asked why 
they fight for the English, and why they accept 
lower avages than the British soldier, when the 
tegroes in the American army are paid at the same 
rate as their white comrades. The writer also states 
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that the Russians in Central Asia treat their Ma- 
homedan subjects as equals, and sepoys are adjured 
to understand that they are eating their own salt, 
not the salt of the English. The leaflet was published 
in a journal called /xaza, and purported to be a 
letter from a frontier soldier in America to a native 
soldier in Indias It was arranged that 100,000 copies 
should be printed for private and free distribution 
to the troops, in languages which included that of 
the Ghurkha regiments, and the organisation of the 
Arya Samaj, of which Lajpat Rai is alleged to be 
the leader, was believed to be actively engaged in 
this transaction. At any rate there is doubt that bar 
libraries have been particularly active in the pro- 
pagation of seditious sheets, and there is nothing 
surprising in this in view of the fact that lawyers 
are at the bottom of the agitation and unrest, and are 
the most influential element of the Babu class. 

While seditious utterances in the Bengal press 
were unfortunately by no means without precedent, 
a new and more serious aspect of the unrest was 
the appearance of the like discourses im the news- 
papers of the Punjaub. . 

Were it not that the press of that’ province is 
under the control of Bengalis, it would be extra- 
ordinary that the latter should exercise so much 
influence over races who regard them with ill-con- 
cealed dislike and contempt. The leaders of the 
Bengali clique had set before them the necessity for 
constituting themselves leaders in the Punjaub, and 
the Arya Samaj and the native press were the weapons 
to hand. The Arya Samaj is at present ¢hiefly a 
political society, the ethics of which have been widely 

\ adopted in the educational establishments of the 
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Punjaub. It aims at the amalgamation of reformed 
Hindooism with the new forces developed by the 
spread of education. No law is binding in their 
eyes unless its source be the Vedas. They have 
the legal element wholly on their side, and it is this 
class, here as elsewhere in India, which has pro- 
vided the leaders of the agitation, andhas established 
vernacular journals to aid its propaganda. The 
forbearance of the Government was mistaken for 
weakness, and the students as usual were brought 
up to do the shouting, and to persuade the peasants 
that the Government was not treating them fairly in 
the matter of water rates and assessments. The 
deportation of Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh scotched 
the agitation, but the Arya Samaj is still there. , 
The arrest and deportation of Lajpat Rai and Ajit 
Singh put an end to open agitation, and plainly showed 
that the political propaganda of the Arya Samaj in- 
spired the whole movement, the Arya Samaj being 
itself a society which hadeits origin in Bengal, from 
which province agents had been despatched to the 
Punjaub in erder to sow sedition and foster ill-feeling 
against the Government. The object there, as in 
Bengal and Poona, and wherever the Congress agents 
are active, was to obtain control of the administration 
for the English educated classes, to secure an India 
preserved from the attacks of other nations by the 
British army, but from which the British themselves 
should be excluded. The warlike character of thé 
people of the Punjaub, our partial dependence upon 
it for the raw mateiial of our best soldiers, the 
change ef exciting disaffection in the army where it 
would be most dangerous—these were considerations 
present in the mingls of those who selected the Pun- 
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jaub as the scene of active agitation. They reckoned 
without the firmness and absence of panic which dis- 
tinguished the treatment of the case at home and in 
India, but the germs of disaffection proved disap- 
pointingly easy to plant, and the situation needs, and 
at the hands of Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s successor will 
receive, the utmest care and attention. 

The Regulation III. of 1818, under which the 
agitators were deported, provide§ that reasons of State 
embracing the security of the British dominions from 
foreign hostility and internal commotion, occasionally 
render it necessary to place individuals under personal 
restraint, and in 1897 the Natu brothers were arrested 
under these powers at Poona, besides which they have 
begn used in order to incarcerate certain dangerous 
Moplah fanatics in Malabar. In native states such 
powers are, as has been already said, freely exercised, 
and last year the Nizam of Hyderabad expelled the 
head of one of the great families of the state, Nawab 
Syed Jung Syed-ud-Doulay for writing to him or of 
him in an impertinent and offensive manner, to the 
prejudice of good government, and propererespect for 
the ruler of the state. 

It is urged by the Congress critics that these powers 
were given before legislative councils were created, 
but that does not in any way prove,that they are not 
as necessary at the present day as they were when 
no one would have thought of questioning the right 
of the state to act in this manner. 

In November, Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh were re- 
leased, after being detained for about six months, 
whereupon The Bengal’ expressed a fear Jest, the 
policy of conciliation should do harm to the new 
spirit of national consciousness, the comments of other 
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journals of the like character being less ingenuously 
disaffected. Efforts were also freely made to repre- 
sent the order for release as the personal act of the 
King-Emperor, who desired to right the wrong done 
by his agents. The action of Government met with 
general approval as it was taken at a time when the 
extremists had fallen into disrepute and the agitation 
was subsiding, and only those from whose sails a 
certain amount of wird was taken, adversely criticised 
the course taken by the administration. 

Other than domestic causes contributed to the suc- 
cess of the agents of the Bengali agitators in the 
Punjaub, among the warlike races of which province the 
Russo-Japanese War has no doubt quickened the ever- 
present martial spirit. The defeat of Russia has in- 
spired the Babu classes with the idea of a United 
India, wherewith to replace the previously existing 
Congress programme, while the establishment of the 
Duma in Russia, and of a Parliament in Persia have 
also somewhat stimulated vague aspirations of an 
aristocratic oligarchy for independence. Meanwhile 
the Bengali “anti-English policy, which was trans- 
planted to the Punjaub not two years since, first 
fastened on*the Land Alienation Act, which traders 
dislike, but agriculturists rather favour, and next at- 
tacked the Punjaub Colonisation Bill. In the last 
twenty years, rainless tracts in the desert have been 
irrigated and populated by means of magnificent 
canals, upon the banks of which colonies have been 
planted, which extend to over 3,000,000 acres of 
irrigated land, and have a population of upwards 
of 2,009,000. These were controlled by colonisation 
officers, who endeavoured to perform practically all 
the functions of Government in their own persons, 
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till this Bill was introduced to legalise existing con- 
ditions and the powers they exercised. Unfortu- 
nately, however, some of its provisions gave colour to 
the charge that the conditions of land tenure were 
being somewhat altered. The most was made of this, 
but the Bill was altered and passed by the Punjaub 
Government, which was falsely accused, by the news- 
papers edited by the Bengali Babus or their agents, 
of having broken faith with fhe occupiers of the 
colony lands. Though the Viceroy subsequently dis- 
allowed the Bill, the mischief had been done. In like 
manner, the riots which occurred at Rawal Pindi 
were due to discontent promoted against the new land 
settlement. As was stated in the chapter dealing 
with the land system, settlement in the Punjaub is 
effected for twenty years, at the expiration of which 
period the assessment is generally raised, because 
prices usually rise and the revenues of villages auto- 
matically increase near great towns like Rawal Pindi. 
Most of the land belongs, however, not to agriculturists, 
but to traders and Babus, who at once seized the 
opportunity of persuading the peasants; who hither- 
to had had profound faith in the district officer, that 
rents were to be doubled all round. As a fact the 
increased assessment in the Rawal Pindi district 
was due to the greater area under cultivation, not to 
excessive enhancements. The revision of the water 
rates upen the Baridoab Canal, which was also at- 
tacked, was carried out in the interests of the general 
tax-payer, who was getting insufficient return from 
irrigation works constructed out of taxes collected 
from his pocket, and similar revisions had been jnade in 
respect of other Punjaub canals, without any objec- 
tion before the Bengali agitators carpe upon the scene. 
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Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that the sediti- 
ous propaganda of the Bengal agitators has worked 
great mischief, amongst the martial races of the 
Punjaub, where the Government can only last as long 
as the people believe it to be strong, and the same 
may be said in a greater or less degree of every part 
of India. 

No doubt the revenue system of the province 
is somewhat inelastic, and the Punjaub Alienation 
Act, intended to relieve the peasants from the yoke 
of usurers, has not been much welcomed by the 
Sikhs. On the other hand, Punjaub Canal Colonies 
have been a marvellous success, and it is the irony 
of fate that the enemy should have found in them 
an occasion to blaspheme. : 

In Madras the agitators met with scant encourage- 
ment, though the visit of Bepin Chandra Pal was fol- 
lowed by insubordination in the Rajamundry College, 
which however speedily subsided, without being else- 
where imitated, when the¢Government supported the 
Principal in the disciplinary measures he thought it 
advisable to take. 

It is without surprise, however, I see that Sir H. 
Cotton has stated “that Madras is disturbed and un- 
settled in sympathy with the feelings of other parts 
of India.” The fact, of course, is that this sober and 
well-doing province has exhibited no particle*of such 
sympathy, but has been a sad disappointment to Babu 
Bepin Chandra Pal and his friends. An article 
recently published in a Bengali paper sadly acknow- 
ledged the fact, and ended by exclaiming, more in 
sorrgw than in anger, “Alas! for Madras.” Neither 
has the southern province, or satrapy, as Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant Duff gised to call it, contributed to any 
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great extent to the war chest of the Congress, though 
among the local lawyers are some who speak and write 
on its behalf, and, being as rich, and capable as any men 
in India, could give pecuniary assistance if they chose. 

The press, then, of Bengal and Poona, and in a less 
degree of the Punjaub, has contributed in no small 
degree to the present situation, and the partition of 
Bengal was invaluable as a magnet to which all the 
disaffected were drawn, though” the charge brought 
against the Government of India of having rushed 
the matter through without inquiry, and without any 
regard to the feelings of those concerned, is wholly 
untenable. 

The question was thoroughly and publicly discussed, 
bug no division would have satisfied the Congress 
party, who see in a divided Bengal a weakening of 
the influence which that overgrown province was in a 
position to exercise. The Mahomedans, two-thirds of 
the population, are notoriously in favour of the change, 
and the anti-partition movement is, in point of fact, 
nothing but an.anti-British agitation. It is quite 
untrue that the majority of the Bengal ‘Ciwil Service 
was opposed to the measure, and,the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Andrew Fraser, strongly supported it, 
saying that amongst the senior offices of the province, 
with the exception of one, there was complete un- 
animity "in accepting the proposal. The suggestion 
that Behar and Chota Nagpur should have been, and 
wanted to be, made into a geparate province, is nega- 
tived by their memorial protesting against separation, 
and the obvious line to follow was that previously 
taken when the Assam Chief Commissionerghip was 
formed out of Eastern Bengal in 1874 by making a 
separate administration of Assam and certain Bengali 
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districts. It followed, almost as a matter of course, 
that any further subdivision of the overgrown and 
unwieldy Government would be accomplished by the 
addition of more Bengali districts to the little province 
previously carved out of the big Presidency. The 
Bengalis are not in the English sense of the word a 
nation, and such solidity or national#ty as they now 
possess is mainly the result of British education and 
British government. * That nationality, however, such 
as it is, is in no sense impaired by the levelling up 
of Assam with the districts previously transferred in 
1874, and with the districts since transferred in 1905, 
into a Lieutenant-Governorship, that is to say an ad- 
ministration of exactly the same grade and character 
as that of the Lieutenant-Governorship, which ogce 
included the whole area. The two divisions of Bengal 
are administered by the same civil service, and subject 
to the same rules, laws, and regulations, and Eastern 
Bengal is in no way altered except in so far as it re- 
ceives the undivided, instead of the divided, attention 
of a Lieutenant-Governor. The ‘scheme, be it good 
or bad, was not, as is often asserted, the invention of 
Lord Curzon, nor is it true that the. creation of a 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Behar and Chota Nagpur 
would have been acceptable to those concerned. On 
the contrary, thg¢ press of Behar protested against 
any such proposal, and the press of Behar is°as good 
as the press of Bengal, and better in that it is loyal 
and moderate in tone. The people of Behar no more 
favour this proposal than the péople of Eastern Bengal 
object to partition. Indeed, the Amita Bazaar 
Patytka ungratefully threw overboard the Congress 
representative, Sir H. Cotton, who advocated the 
creation of a Behar province in Parliament, saying, 
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“We trust he and his friends made it quite clear the 
movement was initiated without the knowledge of the 
leaders in Bengal. As a matter of fact there is a 
vast number of people in Bengal and Behar who are 
very much opposed to separation from Bengal.” 

No individual can speak to the opinions of many 
millions of illiterate peasants, but it is possible for 
them by mass meetings to give expression, to some 
extent, to their opinions, and the Mahomedans, two- 
thirds of the population, have expressed their strong 
approval of the creation of the new province. In like 
manner the Hindoo tenants of the landlords of Eastern 
Bengal have met and protested, not against partition, 
but against the agitation against partition, and against 
the, boycott, which was enforced for a time, to the ex- 
treme inconvenience of the population, and to the pre- 
judice of British trade and British goods. 

Whether or not it was wise to subdivide Bengal is 
an open question, and had the results been foreseen 
the measure probably wouldenever have been carried 
through. However that may be, the objections raised 
have been purely factious andartificial. But the English- 
educated and English-hating Babus were far too 
shrewd not to see how this change affected the unduly 
privileged position they had gained as a result of ex- 
cessive administrative concentration at Calcutta. They 
hoped to”bring pressure to bear on the authorities by 
injuring the commerce of the capital by their Svadeshz 
. and boycott policy, and at tle same time, by the same 
measures, to coerce the Mahomedans into opposing 
partition, or to force the Government into opposition 
to the Mahomedans by involving them in riets and 
disturbances which they themselves, not without suc- 
cess, set to work to provoke. 
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It will be asked, then, Is there nothing in the objec- 
tion raised to the so-called partition? Thereis, The 
landlords of Bengal are the successors in title of those 
farmers of the revenue whom Lord Cornwallis created 
landlords after the English pattern. They are high- 
caste Hindoos, and their tenants are either Mahome- 
dans or high-caste Hindoos, andthe British Government 
has been occupied eyer since Lord Cornwallis’s time 
in protecting these tenants against these British- 
created landlords, who occupy in some respects much 
the same position as landlords do in Ireland. Indeed, 
the tenants have numbered among their most able 
champions Sir Antony MacDonnell, no oppressor of 
subject peoples. To this body of landlords it is no 
doubt a blow that they should cease to have as their 
local capital Calcutta, which is also the capital of India, 
and the seat during the cold weather of the Viceroy, 
and of the great officers of State. Journalists, students, 
and lawyers also, for obvious reasons, bitterly resent 
losing Calcutta, and it is true that the solidarity of 
these classes, as distinguished from the masses, is 
somewhat dmpaired. On the other hand, the Ma- 
homedans, the eHindoo tenants, and the native 
Christians Have protested al mass meetings against 
the reconsideration of an Act of State which has 
endowed them with a Lieutenant-Governor of their 
own and has created their districts, which with Assam’ 
have a population of upwards of 30,000,000, into 
a separate Lieutenant-Gévernorship. The landlord 
class, of whom the Bengali Babus are the typical re- 
presentatives, have money. They can and do agi- 
tates ‘Ishey have a violent and vituperative press at 
their disposal, a press which does not hesitate to say 
that the object of ¢he agitators is to turn the English 
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out of India. : Those who adopt this attitude ask us 
to believe that the late Viceroy acted for the purpose 
of destroying the political solidarity of the Bengalis 
for it must be remembered that the rest of India 
takes‘no kind of interest in the question and, indeed, is 
‘not favourable to Bengali pretensions—they ask us. 
to believe that‘a fugeher extension. of administrative 
changes effected without comment in 1874, and ap- 
proved by .three Secretaries of State, with . their 
‘Councils of experienced officers, and approved by two. 
Governments of India, consisting of many. officers 
representing all parts of that empire, a measure 
expressly and enthusiastically approved by the masses 
immediately affected, is an insult to Bengal, a blunder, 
amd an odious and oppressive act. The peculiar irony 
of the situation is that the Bengali press, and.a few. 
travelled and English - educated Bengalis, who: no: 
longer represent the feelings of the Indian people, 
succeed in persuading the electorate in England and» 
their representatives in a "democratic Parliament to. 
take the side of the classes against the masses, of 
the high castes against the low castes? of a small 
denationalised group against the. uneducated and 
unsympathising multitudes. I would fain enlarge on 
this subject in the interests of inarticulate masses, who 
are grievously misrepresented by men, who maybe,’ 
and: often, but not always are, disinterested and im-.. 
‘partial, who may be, and generally. are, able = and 
eloquent, but who, if the} were angels from above, 
could not fairly represent people whose’ manners, ' 
customs, feelings, religions, social prejudices, and pre- 
pishessions they have abandoned, 0 

The Indian masses care as little for these orators : 
and agitators. as” they do for reptesentative. govern- : 
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ment, of which they have never heard, but for which, : 
by monumental mistepresentations on the part of the 
Congress, they are said to be, raising. vain. cries to un- 
answering heaven.. : 
‘Again it is untrue, ee often asserted, that the. 
: judges of the High Court. opposed the measure; in- 
_deed the change in no way affected thém, for they con- 2 
“tinue to have jurisdicjton over Eastern Bengal. The 
Chamber of Commerce, too, indignantly protested, by» 
telegraph, against the statement of Mr O’Donnell to — 
the effect that they were opposed to partition; nor. 
‘was the measure even nominally that of Lord Curzon, 
for it was actually settled while he was ‘in England ar in 
“1904. 5 
“That. it will, however, in the end increase the ex- 
pense of administration I believe, for in time the new 
province will want a Chief Court, or High Court of its . 
own. and.the new constitution actually has led, as. a’ 
matter of course, to the entertainment of a larger staff 
of civil officers. The management of affairs will no 
‘doubt be morg efficient than before, but whether India 
wants administration more efficient than Eastern 
Bengal previously had, I doubt. It is our fault, as I~ 
‘think, that we are for ever pursuing progress after our 
own pattern, without duly considéring whether those - 
“we seek to benefip want it, or indeed regard it as pro- 
gress ina direction in which they wish to proceed, 
fi: however, British administration of the standard’ 
e good for India, and it is, though: something 
jentific would be more suitable, then the more. 
that administration is the better;. and: there: - 
sthee so- called partition of Bengal was a desirable 
“measure, - «Many, however, will think, as I do, that 
when, ‘the. people are contented, and ask for no more. 
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management, it is well as. a general rule to let them 
alone. — 
But if proof af sedition, ,-diglovally, and disaffection 
has: unfortunately. been forthcoming: j in the press of. 
Bengal, the Punjaub, and Poona, gratifyingexpressions 
of loyalty have been by no means wanting. v3 
The nobility*and gentry, to use their own phrase, 
of Bengal deprecated the wild and ‘mischievous anti- 
British agitation, and the Talikdars of Oudh took 
occasion to issue a similar loyal manifesto. »Those 
who signed the latter pronouncement rejoiced that 
they were free from the evils of a press which seemed 
to stir up race against race, class. against class, and 
creed against creed. They deplored the existence 
of agitation which sought to embitter the people 
against their rulers, held that the interests of all mien. 
of experience and moderate views were identical with 
the interests of a Government which earnestly sought 
the welfare of its subjects, and realised that i improve : 
ments to be effectual mustebe of natural growth, an " 
that all classes must participate in them, 
Maharaj Kumar Sir Prodyot Tagone gent Mr 
‘Keir Hardie a copy of an appeal.to the loyaltyof. 
‘noblemen and zemindars’ of Bengal, and referring to. 
Mr Hardie’s statement that there was only one people. 
in: India, pointed out to him that.“ India is a great 
conservative land, and was even more so under 
Eastern monarchs, with a mass of different races with » 
different religions, opposihg constitutions, and sepa- 
yate manners and customs, which go to make it’ 
extremely difficult to bring harmoniously fogethiis 
the different elements constituting the peqple... ..— 
‘The British Government and the British race. ‘Of. 
‘ommercial men have developed. éhe country in such | 












a way as no other nation « or cae ever did in 
the past, not for their own interests. only, pub: also for 
the benefit of the people.” : 
That is a very fair statement of the case, and is 
“equally. remote from the false and odious creed of the 
anti-British group, and the cant of those who pretend: 
that the British differ from all other»people in soe: 
- ing nothing but the good of other people. 
_The Behar Landhélders Association in turn. passed 
a ‘resolution expressing gratification that efforts to. 
‘create. disaffection had failed in that part of India, 
and an appeal promoted by the British India Associa- 
tion, and signed by large numbers’ of responsible 
inhabitants of all parts of Bengal called on the people 
to. discontinue to give the slightest countenance to 
wild and mischievous propaganda which tend to create. 
disloyalty to British rule, and feelings of animosity 
between different classes of the communities of India, 
‘The manifesto contains the following passage :— 


_ We venture to assert*that the bulk of the people 
‘of the country are loyal and law-abiding. We now: 
‘appeal to our countrymen for the display: of the 
Lanes good sense, which some of our critics deny 

We must not forget that, whatever its short- | 
comings itis to British rule that we owe the present. 
‘security of life and property, the spread of education, 
and the progress, that India is now making according : 
‘to modern. civilised ideals. This is emphatically the’ 
“worst time to encourage’ unworthy sentiments. and” 
‘rancorous ill-feeling. No true patriot will hesitate to. 
‘range himself with us on the side of law and. order. 
at the: present juncture.” 


"Nawab Mosheen ul Mulk, who has succeeded Sir 


0." 
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Syed Ahmad as the leader of Moslem thought in 
Upper India, very plainly informed Mr G. K. Gokhale, 
who was endeavouring to obtain the co-operation of 
the Mahomedans in the agitation with which he is 
so intimately connected, that he would not be able to 
express his opinions as freely as he now could, under 
any Government, indigenous or alien, by which that 
of Great Britain could conceivably be replaced, and, 
he said that the gulf betweefi Hindoos and Ma- 
homedans was being widened by the present political 
agitation. Mr Gokhale in return urged that the 
interests of the Mahomedans and Hindoos were 
identical, but in fact he and his cause suffered a serious 
rebuff at Lucknow. 

While the agitators were actively engaged at 
Lahore and Rawal Pindi, the Maharaja of the 
neighbouring state of Kashmir issued a proclamation 
prohibiting all forms of agitation against the British 
Government, an agent of the agitators was promptly 
ejected from his well-governed state by the Maharaja 
of Travancore, and the Government of Mysore 
publicly rebuked a journal which had made unsustain- 
able charges against the British Government. 

The Maharaja of Bikanir wrote to Zhe Times, in 
July of last year, to answer for the loyalty of his 
order, which indeed the rise of British rule saved 
from extinction by the Mahrattas.” Maharaja Sind- 
hia, the Maharajas of Idar, Patiala, Cooch Behar, 
Dholpore, Jodhpur, and Ujwar, who have given, and 
others who had no opportunity of giving, practical 
proof of their devotion, are well aware of this fact, 
and the ruler of Bikanir pointed out that acts of 
Bengali agitators were in no sense those of “the 
Indian peoples, and that the ruling chiefs were truly 
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loyal, though self-interest might be a factor in their 
attitude—which surely is matter for satisfaction, not 
regret. 

Upon the return of the Maharaja to his capital his, 
people expressed their warm approval of his loyal 
letter to The Times, while he in turn congratulated 
them on having abstained from taking any part in 
anti-British agitation and urged them to maintain 
the like prudent course in future. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad, one of the three premier 
princes of India, and the ruler of the largest state, as- 
sured Lord Minto last November “ that the traditional 
friendship of his house to the British Raj was fully 
reflected by his people. They were loyal to him 
and, like himself, faithful to the British Throne. He 
did not believe a single man could be found among 
his subjects whose disposition towards the British 
Government was unsatisfactory. Every Indian en- 
dowed with the least sense knew thoroughly well that 
the peace and prosperity wlaich his country had enjoyed 
under the benign protection of his Majesty and his 
august mother would disappear the moment that 
protection was withdrawn or weakened. From his 
experience of twenty-three years as ruler of that state, 
he could say that the form of government was far less 
important than the spirit of its administration. The 
essential thing was sympathy, on which the* Prince 
of Wales, with the truly Royal instinct of his race, 
laid stress on the conclusion of his Indian tour. 
Sympathy for the people had been a marked char- 
acteristic of the Government of India, and the steps 
now beijg taken to associate the people more closely 
with’ the administration could not fail to bring that 
sympathy home to ghe Princes and people alike.” 
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Peculiar significance attaches to his Highness’s 
repudiation of the charge that the Government of 
India and its servants are unsympathetic, and those 
who are acquainted with the Nizam know that he is no 
princely sycophant, but a man who speaks outright 
that which is in his mind. 

As a set off to the cheap denunciations of Mr 
Bryan, who published as his own opinion the articles 
of the Bengali Babu’s faith, may be taken the evi- 
dence of Mr Niels Grois, a graduate of Harvard 
University, and a student of international affairs. 
He was struck by the fact that the Congress at 
Calcutta was a collection of office-seekers, not of 
patriots, and in a speech delivered at Boston last year 
he, explained the special opportunities of studying 
Indian problems he had enjoyed, and compared the 
disloyalty of the educated classes with the devotion 
of the masses, who realised that their safety, and in 
fact their entire well-being, depended on the continu- 
ance of British rule. In spite of this obvious, un- 
disputed fact it is the disloyal who are accepted as 
witnesses, and it is the most satisfactory feature of the 
projected reforms that another and a far different class 
will be enabled to give evidence in futuré, 

I have now given some account of the causes which 
led up to the prevailing unrest, and these have been 
well sufmmarised by Sir Edward Law, late Finance 
Member of the Government of India. He attributes 
it to a faulty system of* education, to the liberty 
accorded to a licentious press, to the lowering of 
British prestige, and to the want of touch between 
Government officers and the people. His gritigisms 
as regards the administrative failings of our education 
system are those which led Lord Curzon’s Govern- 
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ment to make the reforms he introduced, which, how- 
ever, will need strong backing, if they are to be main- 
tained. Sir Edward thought the press should not be 
allowed to publish vituperative or seditious articles, 
and he deemed it necessary to bring it completely 
under control. He further held that assaults on 
European British subjects and Britjsh’ soldiers should 
never go unpunished, a view which I have urged in the 
House of Commons on many occasions. Sir Edward 
was also of opinion that the prestige of the British 
local administrator should be increased by wholesale 
decentralisation. In fact, the British Empire was 
made by men, and not by mere routine administrators, 
and report writers at the end of a telegraph are 
not men after the pattern of aforetime. . 

It is easier, however, to locate the causes of ‘ie 
unrest than to prescribe the remedies, some of which, 
however, are sufficiently obvious, whether or not they 
are likely to be applied. And the first of all is to 
give up the pretence that democratic government is 
good for, or possible for, India, and to admit and act 
on the admission that the agitators are, as the masses 
know, unfit to ggvern Bengal, or any other part of 
India; the s€cond is to acknowledge, and act upon the 
acknowledgment, that an aristocratic basis of Govern- 
ment is natural to.the Indian continent, and that the 
people only really revere their own hereditary“leaders, 
who should be confirmed and increased in power and 
place. They would develop indigenous constitutions, 
like the village arbitration courts, so infinitely superior 
to our own tribunals, which act solely as promoters of 
litiggtion, sedition, propagators of disloyal lawyers, 
and as irritants and solvents of the solidarity of 
Indian society. Mercifully, reforms are now under 
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consideration which give to the leaders of the people 
the place from which they have been well-nigh ousted 
by the lawyers and other products of our educational 
system, who bite the hand that feeds them. Tech- 
nical education, village and co-operative banks have 
already been mentioned, and in decentralisation lies a 
remedy than wiick none is more potent. It has often 
been pointed out that there ig too much secretarial 
government in India, and a good secretary may know, 
and often does know, nothing of the languages or of 
the people of the country. All the Congress influence 
tends towards centralisation, and that influence itself 
is very much the creature of this dread bacillus of 
Indian administration, which but for the spread of the 
Eaglish language, had never been born. 

One of the chief planks of the Congress platform is 
the separation of administrative and judicial functions, 
which means further centralisation and another blow 
to the influence of the district officer. True, this 
change would provide a great many more appoint- 
ments for graduates of the agitator class, and more 
particularly for lawyers, who are the soul ef the agita- 
tion, and its most able exponents. (These men are, of 
course, capable of fulfilling most offices*as far as in- 
tellect and education go, but the masses do not want 
them, do not like them, and do not ¢rust them. They 
appreciate village arbitration, or failing that, adjudica- 
tion by the impartial English officer, be the matter one 
for revenue or magisterial tourt. 

The power of the district officer should be increased, 
not, as the Congress wishes, further impaired ; the right 
of appeal should be largely reduced, not, as they wish, 
extended, but after all the evil can never be fairly 
righted till Western literature caases to be general 
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food for the vulgar, and is taught only in quarters 
wherein it is likely to be understood in its relation 
to countries and peoples to which its lessons in differ- 
ent degrees apply. India is a country of caste and 
class, and education should be suited to those edu- 
cated, and not thrown headlong at the hungry. The 
local governments, too, should Re free from inter- 
ference on the part of the Government of India, 
and, except in respect of matters of Imperial concern, 
they should be masters in their own house. 

The Indian Congress should be brought under 
regulation, and the danger of alienating the Mahom- 
edans, of all classes, and the Hindoo masses, who 
are loyal, by yielding to the Babus and Brahmins, 
should be more thoroughly appreciated. Freqyent 
prosecutions for sedition have of late been instituted, 
and sentences of some severity have been passed ; 
but the licence of the press should be curbed by 
binding over editors under heavy penalties to good 
conduct at the first appearance of sedition in their 
papers, and of enforcing their recognisances when- 
ever they mext offend. The Indian Press is not as 
that of England, and may enjoy the same liberty 
when it slfows the same sense of responsibility. 
The Government must regain the confidence of 
the masses for the local officer, and inspire a feeling 
that its strength is equal to its justice. ‘Not that 
the Government has been unmindful, of the respon- 
sibility which rests upon i2, at this juncture. 

In November (1907) it passed an Act for ‘the 
prevention of seditious meetings,” which enabled 
previngial administrations to declare any part of 
their territories proclaimed areas in which no public 
meetings are allowed without permission under 
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penalty of fine and imprisonment. Mr Gokhale 
opposed the Bill in the Viceroy’s Council, and urged 
that the agitators were few in number, which indeed 
is true, and is a useful admission. Would that they 
possessed powers for evil only in proportion to their 
numbers! Lord Minto freely allowed that there 
was no disloyaley among the Indian masses, but he 
could not minimise the significance of the Lahore 
and Rawal Pindi riots, the insulfs to Europeans, the 
assaults, looting, and boycotting in Eastern Bengal, 
nor forget the seditious addresses, newspapers, and 
leaflets, designed to inflame social feeling, and— 
fortunately, all in vain—to seduce the Indian army 
from its loyalty. At the same time he disclaimed any 
intention of checking the growth of political thought, 
which the Government only desired to direct into 
beneficial channels. The new Act was at once put 
into force in one district of Eastern Bengal, but up till 
now in no other locality. It had previously been found 
necessary to promulgate an ordinance for regulating 
public meetings in Eastern Bengal and the Punjaub, 
and as the necessity for such regulation cqntinued, it 
was considered desirable to pass this permanent Act. 

The position of the Mahomedans, and the neces- 
sity which exists for giving them representation 
having some proportion, not to their numbers, but to 
their weight, character, strength, and influence, can 
never be overlooked when the remedies for unrest 
are under consideration. 

While the Congress and Babu factions perpetually 
importune the Government with various demands, the 
Mahomedans stand aside, having confidence,in the 
impartial justice of their rulers, an attitude which is 
almost inconceivable to those accustpmed to English 
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party government. There is no doubt, however, that 
the opinion is widespread that agitation pays, and the 
writer has frequently heard the honours list discussed 
by Indian gentlemen with the remark, “only the 
natives who worry and oppose the Government are 
remembered by it on these occasions. Loyalty does 
not pay.” The Mahomedans have" always refused 
to have anything to,do with the Hindoo Congress, 
and havé invariably given the Government silent 
but effectual support, and in view of the occurrences 
of 1905, and the manner in which their approval of 
the partition of Bengal, of the population of which 
they form two-thirds, was concealed and denied, they 
thought it necessary to consider their position. They 
had organised a great demonstration in favour.» of 
partition, which they abandoned at the express 
desire of the British officials, lest it might result in 
a breach of the peace, and they never concealed their 
regret at the resignation of Sir Bampfylde Fuller, 
or their resentment at the manner in which certain 
members of Parliament of the Congress group “un- 
warrantably took upon themselves to speak on behalf 
of the millions of India.” They accordingly sent a 
deputation to the Viceroy urging the Government 
to take more efficient measures for finding out the 
opinions of theirs community, and for giving it due 
representation in any scheme of reform, which might 
then, or at any later date, be under consideration. 

That this desire has not been overlooked will be 
apparent from the account of the reforms now pro- 
posed, which is given immediately after a short notice 
of the @ongress, which, because of the part it has 
played in the recent history of India, is deserving of 
a separate chaptets 
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Sir W. Hunter’s Opinions—Lord Cross’s Act—Mr Gokhale—Babu S. N. 
Bannerji—Mr Naoroji—Mr Tilak—Parties in Congress—Babu B. C. 
Pal-~Mr Subramania lyer—Sir H. Cotton and the End of British Rule 


Hunter wrote that the India of that day was 

the India of the national political Congress. He 
said one of the chief results of the reorganisation of 
Indian education, and the throwing open of the Govern- 
ment schools and colleges to all Indian subjects, ir- 
respective of their race, creed, or caste, was to convert 
what wasformerly a hostile, into a loyal, India. Wenow 
know, however, that the result has been to create an 
English-educated class, which can hardly be described 
as conspicuously loyal. But if Sir William Hunter 
was ,wrong in his forecast, in so far as it related to 
the Congress, it is well to remember that he was 
right as regards the masses, and in reminding his 
readers that India had, nearly up to the time at 
which ht wrote, been more or less hostile, and that 
the Company’s servants failed in a policy of con- 
ciliation. Hunter confidently answered in the affirm- 
ative the question, Can we conciliate India? He 
said that the desire of the classes, we sometimes hear 
spoken of as the troublesome classes, is nq, longer, 
as in Lord Metcalfe’s time, to get rid of our govern- 
ment, but to be admitted within it.to a larger share. 
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Sister years have passed since Sir William 
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It would be hard to say this of the Babu agitators 
and their dupes at the present moment. If words 
mean anything, they do wish to get rid of us, merely 
retaining our army to keep them in the seats of the 
mighty, from which, without it, they know they must 
inevitably, and amidst universal rejoicing, be ejected. 
Yet it is true that in 1885, and during the Afghan 
War and the war,in the Transvaal, satisfactory 
proofs of loyal friendliness were forthcoming from 
most quarters except Bengal and Poona, Even from 
Bengal came reassuring notes, for perhaps the Babus 
dreaded the shadow of the realisation of their dream. 
The feudatory princes have most nobly vindicated 
their claims to be friends and allies of the Empire, 
and the masses of the people are quite loyal ,and 
contented, 

Sir William Hunter describes the Congress, called 
by its members the Indian National Congress, as a 
most conspicious outcome of the new sense on the 
part of the people of imterest in the Government. 
It might be objected that the Congress is not Indian, 
and is not national, inasmuch as it is not by any 
means supported by all the nations in India; but, 
however that may be, it consists of delegates whether 
or not elected, from the various provinces, who have 
annually met together for twenty-two years in order to 
discuss what in their opinion are the political interests 
of the country, and every year they pass practically. 
identical resolutions. They complain of the adminis- 
tration of the Excise, and of the Arms Act; they ask 
for a reduction in the salt-duty, so largely decreased 
inthe ,last few yeats; for further employment in the 
public service; that the House of Commons should 
exercise more cqntrol over Indian revenues and ex- 
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penditure, and that the natives of the country should 
have a more effective voice in making their own 
laws.» At present, the chief legislative authority is 
the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, which makes laws 
for the whole empire. It consists of the Executive 
Council, with additional members who are selected 
from the influefftial classes, and from the British 
mercantile community, and also other additional 
members nominated by the governments concerned 
to represent the great provincial governments, of 
which latter class the writer of these pages was a 
member. The natives of the country were well 
represented among the additional members, and a 
great many of the Congress guns been have been 
spiked, since the administration of the Excise has 
been improved, the salt-tax has been largely reduced, 
the employment of natives of India increased, and 
the legislative Council reformed in the direction, if 
not to the extent, desired, for Lord Cross’s Act 
provided for the annual discussion of the Indian 
expenditure in the Viceroy’s Council, for giving 
members the right to ask questions, and for the 
increase in the number of the tembers of the 
Legislative Council. 

The moderate wing of the Congress is understood 
to favour a gradual development which in the end 
will make India an autonomous member of the 
British Empire, and Mr Gokhale is regarded as a 
member of this branch. Certainly in England his 
utterances have been such as are well within the 
purview of such a programme. But there are others 
who desire to separate from Britain at the garligst 
possible opportunity, and to this end pursue a per- 
sistent campaign of misrepresentatiog. Of this school 
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is Mr Tilak, the extremist nominee for the President- 
ship in 1906, who was convicted some years ago 
of attempting to excite disaffection, but it is only 
recently that politicians of this type have had a 
preponderating influence in what was formerly, upon 
the whole, regarded as a moderate and well-affected 
association. The Mahomedans, hoWever, who have 
good reasons for, and good opportunities of, being 
well posted as to fts objects and intentions, have 
always regarded it with distrust and suspicion. The 
partition of Bengal was a godsend to the extremist 
section, which, encouraged by the attitude of certain 
politicians at home, in and out of Parliament, made 
the most of the not unnatural objections raised by 
the Babu class to this administrative measure. Day 
by day the virulent abuse of Government gathered 
volume. 

Soon even Babu S. N. Bannerji, whose hatred 
and resentment have been sufficiently pronounced, 
was surpassed by Babu Bepin Chandra Pal, the editor, 
till a prosecution was launched, or part editor, or 
proprietor,or part proprietor of Vew /udza and Bande 
Mataram. ‘The latter paper plainly states that “our 
British friends ‘should be distinctly told that’ their 
point of view is not ours, they desire to make the 
government of Jndia popular without, ceasing in any 
sense to be essentially British, We desire 10 make it 
autonomous and absolutely free of British control. We 
must go to the hamlets.” *And they have gone to the 
hamlets, to debauch the loyalty of the peasants, and 
they are endeavouring, with as small .prospect of 
sugcesg, to capture the Congress caucus, the chief 
obstacle being the opposition of the moderate men 
of means, who qipply the sinews of war, and have 
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no idea of generally running amok, and losing all 
that they have in the resulting disorder. Then the 
peasants, and the masses generally, have no sympathy 
and no concern with the movement, nor the old- 
fashioned Hindoos, nor of course the Mahomedans, 
who have publicly recorded their disagreement when- 
ever opportunity has offered. They have indeed 
recently started a Congress of their own, called the 
All India Moslem League, as 2 protest against the 
assumption by the Hindoo Congress of the epithets 
Indian and National. Among the objects of this 
league are the promotion of loyalty to England and 
of an attitude of readiness to fight for the British 
Government. . 

In the end Mr Naoroji and not Mr Tilak was 
nominated President for 1906, but the victory really 
lay with the extremist party, whose views he expressed 
in a speech, asking for self-government like that of 
the United Kingdom or the Colonies, and denouncing 
the present government of India as a barbarous 
despotism unworthy of British instincts, principles, 
and civilisation. He further advocated the raising 
of a corps of missionaries to go to the hamlets and 
preach this creed under the supervision of the Con- 
gress caucus, which, as has been already remarked, 
maintains a branch in England. 

The two parties in the Congress are now known 
as the Moderates and the Nationalists, the latter 
having taken their title frem the Irish party, whose 
organ, The Freeman’s Journal of Dublin, has published 
various articles in favour of an autonomous India. A 
nice dispute arose between these two parties, as re- 
gards the place at which the meeting for 1907 should 
be held, and as to the President whp should preside, 
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and finally Surat, and Dr Rash Behary Ghose, were 
declared the winners. Dr Ghose is accounted a 
Moderate, and no doubt he may well be so described in 
comparison with some of his competitors for the post of 
President, but it should be distinctly understood that 
though there may be two factions in the Congress, both 
of them are now associated with disloyal propaganda. 

Nevertheless the Congress is not sufficiently ex- 
treme to satisfy theSe extremists, for Zhe Amrita 
Bazaar Patrika has published a series of articles 
entitled, “‘How to make the Congress useful.” In 
one of these it is admitted that the association con- 
sists merely of English educated middle-class men, 
and that to make it really national, zemindars, 
merchants, and representatives of the cultivators of the 
soil should be included within its ranks. The reason 
why they keep aloof is well known, for the Congress 
only interests itself in political matters, and it is an 
open secret that zemindars and men of higher rank, 
though they may not jojn it, provide it with the 
sinews of war. Zhe Amrita Bazaar Patrika, how- 
ever, in an unwonted burst of candour, asks its readers 
to remember “that many of our wants and grievances 
are of our own making, and that it is within our power 
to remove them without any official or outside help. 
No nation has ever been able to regenerate itself by 
relying on others. It is impossible for the* Indian 
National Congress to bring about the salvation of 
India so long as it does stot teach the people self-. 
reliance. The Congress to be of any use should 
teach’ the people to arrange for their own education, 
to cease quarrelling amongst themselves, to develop 
their industries and agricultural resources, and to 
learn the art of sglf-government.” 
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It has been mentioned that a schism arose regarding 
the appointment of a President last year, and that the 
extremists wanted Mr Tilak, whom they described as 
a hero and a martyr, because he was sent to prison ten 
years ago for good and sufficient reasons. There are 
degrees amongst the agitators, Babu Surendra Nath 
Bannerji being tegarded as more moderate than Babu 
Bepin Chandra Pal. Bannerji is, however, sufficiently 
hostile, and, though he is believed to have renounced 
Hindoo orthodoxy and prejudices, in his speeches he 
generally appeals to them in order to arouse enmity 
against the Government. It is far too readily assumed 
that the railway strike which has lately taken place 
has not been fomented by these agitators, for it is 
well known that their emissaries have been exceed- 
ingly active amongst the employees of the East 
Indian Railway, and most disgraceful speeches have 
been made at important stations on the line. 

Mr Skrine, who compiled a very interesting life of 
Sir William Hunter, probably altogether overesti- 
mated his hero’s influence when he, wrote that what- 
ever result the Congress achieved was, due to the 
interest of the latter with the British public. How- 
evet that may be, Hunter’s support was of that dis- 
cerning and moderate character, which the Congress, 
now become a society dominated py the anti-British 
damned-Barebones school of controversialists never 
appreciates, It is more accurate to regard the Congress 
as one of many results, not as one of the chief causes, 
of the urirest in India, to which, however, it has of 
late most jactively contributed, while, since it has de- 
clared the boycott to be! a legitimate weapon, it, has 
committed itself to open! defiance of the law. At its 
meeting in 1906 resolutions were sprung and passed 
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without any real discussion, and votes were not taken, 
so that it is impossible to say how far those present 
concurred in what are put forward as its deliberate 
opinions. In 1907 the meeting broke up after a free 
fight, and there was not even a pretence of any re- 
solutions. It is, however, highly improbable that 
the majority really believe that representation after the 
English pattern could or should be introduced into 
India, or that compulsory education could or should 
be forced upon a country so utterly unprepared for so 
advanced a measure. 

As it is of much importance that the facts regarding 
the Congress should be known, it may be permissible 
to take two exponents of its policy, one in India and 
one in England, whereby a fair idea will be gathered 
of what this movement really means. 

Mr Subramania Iyer, a capable Brahmin, lectured at 
Tanjore not long since, and he is as good an example 
of a moderate Congressman, as Congressmen go, as 
could well be quoted, shaving been for many years 
editor of one of the best native papers in India, Zhe 
fTindu. "We spoke of the short bright interval of 
Mahratta rule, when the superiority of the Hindoo 
nation was asserted. Now the main facts regarding 
this miserable period in the history of India, when 
the Mahrattas rgbbed and plundered at will, and at- 
tempted nothing like peaceable or orderly administra- 
tion, will be found in the first chapter of this little 
book. His review of the seligion of the country is so 
little accurate that he describes temple worship and 
perpetual widowhood as practices of Buddhism, and 
the influence of Buddhism on Hindooism as bad, 
which is entirely contrary to the fact. But ‘Shadwell 
sometimes deviates into sense,” andMr Subramanialyer 
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does point out that prior to Btitish rule there was no 
political unity and no political consciousness. He re- 
gards the Queen’s proclamation as extorted by fear, 
and says the moment the cause for fear was gone the 
promised reforms were abandoned. Chapters II., 
IIL., IV., and V. of this work, which are wholly 
unargumentative, should supply a sufficient answer to 
this change. 

He then declares that not coniplete severance from 
England, but self-government on the Colonial model, 
is the object set before himself and his friends, and hé 
quotes a judgment which, not without reason, oc- 
casioned great surprise, by Mitter and Fletcher, J.J. of 
the High Court of Bengal, which he describes as a 
golden declaration, and which certainly gave to Svaray 
a meaning contrary to that which the word obviously 
owns. ‘‘Svara7 then,” says the ex-editor, “is our 
political ‘ambition, and svadeshz and boycott are our 
weapons. India will not be a subject nation for ever, 
now we have the support of the High Court Judges.” 

Now, svavaj simply means self-government sans 
Phrase, and does not connote deperfdgnce. On 
another occasion, these discourses being suited to 
the alidiences, the same speaker said: “What is the 
result ofacentury’s rule in India? Destitution, disease, 
physical and moral emasculation.” ,Of course Lord 
Curzon, who endeavoured to deal with the difficulty 
at the root, and to amend the deplorable educa- 
tional system, comes in fer unmitigated condemna- 
tion for “his reactionary designs and, his autocratic 
manners.” 

Then take a representative of the Congyess,in 
England, preferably a Member of Parliament, either 
Mr O'Donnell or Sir Henry Cotton, whichever be the: 
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leader of the little company of captains which repre- 
sents in the House of Commons views which are 
abhorred by all the Europeans in India, civil, military, 
and commercial, and receives no support from any 
quarter, other than the Congress, the Babus of Bengal, 
and the Brahmins of Poona. It may be convenient 
to take Sir Henry Cotton in “preference to Mr 
O'Donnell for the moment, because, like myself, re- 
gardless of the warnfng of Job, he has written a book, 
in which he says that ‘‘the existence of a Liberal ad- 
ministration compels the adoption of liberal and sym- 
pathetic principles in dealing with Indian questions on 
the spot,”, Now if there is one thing upon which all 
sane men are agreed it is that party politics should 
not be introduced into our Indian Empire, the inhabi- 
tants of which regard them in the same light as’ the 
Shah, of whom I heard in Persia, who when an effort 
was made to explain to him what Whig and Tory 
meant in England, summed up the subject by saying: 
“ Why does not the King knock these madmen’s heads 
together till they do agree.” At any rate it is need- 
less to say that the slightest suspicion of party advo- 
cacy is forbidden to civil servants, and any infraction 
of this rule «vould very properly involve their distnissal 
from the public service. Indeed continuity of policy 
“has been followed with rare exceptions, and these 
_ relate solely to external relations. Again, a, complete 
ignorance of what is common knowledge in India, or 
an evident desire to obscure the facts, is exhibited by 
assertions like this: ‘‘The Babus rule public opinion 
from Peshawar to Chittagong.” Now the Babus are 
the mgst unpopular class in India, and no traveller 
returfis and writes a book without anecdotes which 
illustrate this perfectly notorious fact. If might fairly 
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be said that: the Babus of. Bengal. and: the Brahmins 
of Poona are the leaders of the English educated anti: 
British class, but public opinion, thank heaven! is not 
“yet confined to these classes, What is to become of 
‘the English, who have made such a mess of the great 
- Indian: problem, whose chief success in the’ opinion of 
Sir H. Cotton hasbeen the permanent settlement of 
Bengal, to protect the cultivating tenant against the 
landlord, under which settlement*the British Govern- 
ment has been actively legislating at frequent intervals 
ever since the days of Lord Cornwallis ; whose Indian 
railways have ruined the carrying trade, just as 
English railways ruined the stage coaches; whose 
education is only partially successful because it is not 
compulsory; whose tea and indigo industries are 
bolstered up in some manrier, of which no one else ‘is 
aware, by public money, while the estates themselves 
are watered with the blood and tears of unwilling 
slaves, who nevertheless cannot be got, at the expiry 
of their indentures, to leave their prison, in which they 
‘settle for life; whose census commissioners are such 
Junatics that they see in these settlers the salvation 
‘of at least one little province? Surely, it would be 
better that these bunglers and oppressors, the English, 
should as soon as possible leave the country to be 
governed by the Babus, and that, it agpears, actually.is 
the solution. Sir Henry Cotton positively writes ‘It: 
is the purest folly for us to continue to rule on worn- 
out lines only suited to a slave population, and the 
principal object of the Indian Government should be 
to apply itself, to the peaceful. reconstruction. of a 
native administration in its place... The withdrgwal , of 
‘the military support would not be injutious to Anglo- 
‘Indians, but would constrain them to adopt a. more 
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conciliatory demeanour. ‘towards: the people of’ the 
country. England could withdraw her own standing. 
‘army, and secure treaty rights for India from the 
European. powers.” This she would no doubt do 
after the abolition of the army and the navy, and 
with this climax of preposterous politics, quotation: 
from ‘New India” may end. {ft will indeed be a 
new India when these principles are adopted, and yet. 
it is curious to see “how, even in a work like this, a 
residuum of common-sense clings to a man, who has 
gone through what in most cases proves to be a highly 
educative experience. It is doubtful whether the 
Labour benches will altogether agree with Sir Henry 
Cotton when he writes that ‘“ the basis of internal order 
in India is a patrician aristocracy of indigenous growth 
trained to control and lead the lower orders.”, Nowsuch. 
aristocracy would of course govern India, if they: had 
“the chance, according to Indian ideas, as the Congress: 
“party says, arid what are Indian ideas? The rule of 
caste, wealth, birth, and strength, and of forced labour, 
which is not exactly the theory which finds favour. 
“with those “who have been induced to support this . 
“propaganda in England. Again, what will the allies. 
of the little Congress party in Parliament say’ tb this: Be 
“The maintenance of an hereditary landholding class 
-is the corner-stgne of internal political reconstruction. 
he lower orders stand in urgent need of,an aristo- 
y above them. The prosperity of every country: 
uires that there should exist within it, not only a. 
étariat; the great body of the people who devote - 
elves to labour, but also a class of capitalists : 
provide funds which enable. labour to become: 
‘productive. It is only under the fertilising influence. . 
of capital th hat labour is productive ” 2 This i is not quite... 
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the note of the speeches which are delivered on this 
subject by socialists. Nor do they recognise that 
birth as well as election and nomination is a principle 
of selection. Mr Ramsay Macdonald, the Whip of 
the Labour Party, commits himself to the plain state- 
ment that capital is the enemy. In short, Sir Henry 
Cotton can no more than other people run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds, and it is impossible 
to condemn your fellow-countrymen, root and branch, 
and throw in your lot with hostile and unreasonable 
critics of your class and calling, and at the same time 
to obtain credit for retaining some saving sense of 
sanity upon side issues of the alphabet of economical 
and political questions. It is of course very difficult 
to satisfy democrats and socialists in England and an 
aristocratic oligarchy of Brahmins and landlords in 
India, and although the latter seems able to persuade 
the former that all will be right, if they can oust us, 
as the Peshwas ousted their masters, and ruled in their 
stead, yet an ex-official turned*anti-official writing on 
this subject obviously occupies so difficult a position 
as to be entitled to commiseration. 

Another ex-Indian civilian and ex-member of 
Parliafnent, Sir William Wedderburn, latély publicly 
stated that the Indian people complained that the 
masses are in extreme destitution, and-that it is owing 
to the effacts of a disastrous administration that the 
country is scourged by disease and famine. It is a 

ufficient answer to this thatt upon the agitators’ own 
showing, the people of India have no means of making 
knpwn their feelings; that no such opinions as these 
are\ expressed by their hereditary leaders, and that 
the | people repudiate as their representatives the 
English-educated Babu class, which ig practically de- 
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nationalised, and merély joined for the present with 
the members of the Brahmin caste because they can, 
when thus reinforced, more easily harry and harass 
the administration. 

It is of course extremely mischievous that ex- 
officials should become anti-officials, and lecture about 
the country that independent opinion is unanimous, 
that the people think this and think that, and it is 
worse than mischievous that they should asperse an 
active and able administration by attributing to its 
action calamities which it does all that humanity can 
do to alleviate. Nor is it easy to refrain from noticing 
that ex-officials who have spent their lives as concur- 
ring, and presumably willing, instruments of Govern- 
ment, and who no sooner leave its service than they 
state that contact between Europeans and As$iatics 
is prejudicial to the latter race, have to explain why 
in their own’ careers they failed so conspicuously 
to practise what so incessantly and insistently they 
preach. Hostile thangh it is to Government, the 
Congress at first welcomed Lord Curzon, and flat» 
tered him profusely, but they roundly denounced him 
when he declined to be led, and refused to receive 
the President ‘®f one year who wished to laye the re- 
solution of the Congress officially before him. It 
might, however, lead to the grossest misunderstand- 
jing in India "f the head of the Government received 
. officially a member of a body which claims to repre- 
‘gent 300,000,000 of people, of whom probably 994 per 
‘cent. have never even heard of its existence. Nor 
_ would the Viceroy be carrying out his elementary duty 
af g encouraged anything which admitted the false 
“and: fatal principle of party politics into Indian ad- 
ministration. 
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Partition gave an opportunity to the Congress party 
of exhibiting their strength, and, successful as they 
have been in making demonstrations, their success 
would have been even greater had they not combined 
with this agitation the policy of Svadeshz, which their 
sympathisers outside Bengal have shown little inclina- 
tion to accept, and of doycott, which has altogether 
failed from the commencement. 

The meeting of 1907, provedtaltogether abortive, 
and broke up in confusion, but even then some craft 
and subtlety was displayed by the leaders in claim- 
ing that the Moderates were overwhelmed by the 
Extremists, the fact being that both wings are hostile 
to British rule in India, 
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R MORLEY in his Budget Speech of ryo7 
M announced that, notwithstanding the occur- 
rences to which reference has been made in 
a previous chapter, the Government proposed to 
introduce into Indian administration certain changes 
which had been recommended by the Governor- 
General in Council, and explained that, in his opinion, 
to postpone or withdraw reforms which had previ- 
ously been gontémplated, because of the unrest and 
agitation which had supervened, would have been 
construed as a triumph for the party of gedition. 
They had resolved, therefore, to approve the esta- 
blishment of advisory councils of notables to serve 
the double purpose of eliaiting independent opinions, 
and diffusing correct information as to the acts and 
intentions of Government. 
The second proposal was the extension of the 
general principle of substantial enlargement of the 
legislative councils, both of the Governor-General, 
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and of the heads of provincial administrations. The 
details, Mr Morley said, had not been considered, 
but the maintenance of an official majority was a 
necessary condition. A longer time was also to be 
allowed in the Viceroy’s Council for the discussion 
of the Budget, and two Indian gentlemen were to 
be appointed to sit on the Secretary of State’s own 
council, a new and welcome departure from previ- 
ously existing practice in fillifig up these appoint- 
ments, 

A circular by the Government of India to pro- 
vincial administrations was subsequently published 
as a Parliamentary Paper, and from this despatch it 
appears that, since the Councils’ Act of 1892 was 
passed, by which the legislative councils were en- 
larged, and the elective principle was recognised, the 
number of scholars studying English had risen from 
298,000 to 505,000; the number of matriculates 
annually” turned out from 4286 to 8211, and the 
yearly tale of B.A.’s, from 708 to 1570. The Govern- 
ment of India observed that the ruling chiefs, and 
landholding and commercial classes,* representing 
the most powerful and stable elements of Indian 
society, had now become qualified*to teke a larger 
part in public life, and it was all important that they 
should .be properly represented in, any scheme of 
reform, the more particularly since the needs and 
sentiments of the masses must find expression through 
thoSe who are acquainted’ with their daily life, and 
are qualifietl to speak on their behalf, and the essen- 
tial condition of all reform was stated to be the 
maintenance in undiminished strength of the exe- 
cutive authority of the Government. 

The members of the Imperial Advisory Council 
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would be appointed by ‘the Viceroy, and the Council 
would consist of sixty members, including twenty 
ruling chiefs, and a suitable number of territorial 
magnates from each province. Office would be held 
for five years, and the Council would have no legisla- 
tive or formal powers, but would deal only with such 
matters as might be specially referred to its considera- 
tion. 

The provincial governments also were each to be 
provided with an Advisory Council, the members of 
which, as a rule, would represent the great land- 
holders of the province, in which it would per- 
form similar functions to those which the Imperial 
Advisory Council would discharge in respect of the 
Government of India. Smaller landholders, industry, 
commerce, capital, and the professional classes would 
also be represented, besides non-official Europeans. 
These bodies would be entirely distinct from the 
legislative councils, whose powers, of course, are 
formal, and defined by statute, but they would be 
consulted on matters in respect of which legislation 
was contemplated, as well as on other occasions. 
When the legislative councils were enlarged, under 
the Act of 1892, it was recognised that terfitorial 
representation was unsuited to India, and the 
electorate wasaso constituted that all the more im- 
portant interests were represented It is» however, 
hardly disputed that, in the case of the provincial 
councils, the elective system has proved a failure. 
Out of 54 ,members elected by district boards, 
no less than 36 have been barristers and pleaders, 
while out of 43 members elected by district munici- 
palities 4o have belonged to the same profession. 
Out of the 338 non-official members, who have been 
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appointed to provincial councils since the system 
came into force 36 per cent. have been lawyers, and 
only 22 per cent. landowners, though between 70 
and 80 per cent. of the population are, in some 
sense, agriculturists. In fact, the lawyers have 
practically monopolised the representation. 

The principle of a standing majority is accepted 
by the Government of India as : legitimate and neces- 
sary to the ends and aims of the paramount power 
in India, and they remark in their circular that this 
position has never been disputed by any section of 
public opinion in India which does not dispute the 
legitimacy of the paramount power itself. They 
might have said much more than this, for the admission 
of any other principle would, in the eyes of the natives, 
make the Government ridiculous and impossible. 

It is now proposed that the Imperial Legislative 
Council should have a maximum strength of 54, 
including the Viceroy. Of this number, the members 
of the Executive Council,» and the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the province in which the Council for 
the time being sits, account for 8, and ,the inten- 
tion is to nominate additional officials, not exceeding 
20 in*number: one ruling chief, and 4 non-officials 
nominated by the Viceroy to represent universities, 
or special interests, of whom 2 mugf necessarily be 
Mahomedans, 2 experts also nominated by the Vice- 
roy from time to time for special reasons, and 18 
elected members. Of the* elected members 2 will 
be chosen By the Chambers of Commerce of Cal- 
cutta and Bombay ; 7 by the non-official members of 
the provincial councils of the great provinges of 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Eastern Bengal, the 
United Provinces, the Punjaub and Burma, and 7 
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by the nobles and gréat landholders of the same 
provinces, excluding Burma, and adding the Central 
Provinces. The remaining 2 members will be elected 
by Mahomedans. 

Under this scheme the former non-official members 
now elected for Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and the 
United Provinces will be raised to”seven in number, 
the privilege of election being extended to Eastern 
Bengal, Punjaub, anfl Burma. The Government of 
India states in its circular to local governments and 
administrations that it is impressed with the necessity 
for giving substantial representation to the great 
landholders, who not only constitute the aristocratic 
and stable elements in Indian society, but also 
represent the interest of the landlords, great and 
small—in short, the landed interest, in a continent in 
which that interest is paramount among all classes. 
For it should be remembered that no small proportion 
of the landlords are holders of quite small estates, 
whose interests are nevertheless identical with those 
of the great landlords, the latter not being by any 
means a class apart from the people, of whom indeed, 
in this pre-eminently agricultural country, they are 
the best amd, “under existing conditions, the only 
representatives. 

It is suggested that the provincial electgrate for 
choosing the seven representatives of the landholders 
on the Imperial Legislative Council should vary from 
about 100 to 150 memlrers, and that the anfount 
of land revenue payable to Government, which should 
confer the right to vote, should be not less than 
19,009 rupees, or £666 a year. It is probable that 
an electorate of this character would be difficult to 
manipulate, and better calculated than a larger and 
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more heterogeneous body to defy the wire-pulling 
which has resulted in the almost complete monopoly 
of representation by the legal classes. 

The question of the electorate, however, is left, 
as indeed are all others, to the local governments, 
who are desired to inquire, deliberate, and report 
fully their opiniofis upon the proposals referred for 
their consideration. Great importance is attached 
to the representation of the Mahomedans, who are 
a factor in India far greater than would necessarily 
follow from their numbers in comparison with those 
of the Hindoos. Lord Minto observed last year, in 
answering a deputation, that any electoral representa- 
tion would be doomed to failure which aimed at grant- 
ing personal enfranchisement regardless of the beliefs 
and traditions of the communities composing the 
population of the continent, and it is notorious that 
the Mahomedans have never received representa. 
tion commensurate with the weight of their com- 
munity. It is suggested that the provincial electorate 
for Mahomedans should be differently constituted in 
view of the fact that not many of their cv-religionists 
are included amongst the great landlords. Of the 
four seats reserved for them in the Véceray’s Council, 
two will be filled by nomination by the Viceroy, and 
two by ,election in rotation from Bengal, Eastern 
Bengal, ‘the United Provinces, the Pinjaub, Bombay, 
and Madras, The electorate in this behalf would be 
constituted partly on the ecollegiate, and partly on 
the tax-payéng, basis. As regards the provincial 
legislative councils, conditions vary *so much in 
different parts of India that greater latitude must be 
allowed to the provincial administrations as regards 
recourse to the principle of election. At present the 
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larger number of the ele¢ted members of such councils, 
who also constitute the majority of the electorate for 
the Imperial Council, are chosen by municipalities 
and district boards, the franchises of which bodies 
are unduly, indeed extraordinarily, low. 

It may be taken for granted that some provincial 
governments, for instance that of the Punjaub, will 
consider their territories insufficiently advanced for 
the application of the® elective principle in any form, 
and that in others a landowning electorate of the class 
suggested can hardly be obtained, few large estates 
being in existence. In the former case some kind of 
collegiate representation could probably be evolved 
and in the latter the creation of an electorate of 
smaller landholders would not appear to present in- 

. . + oe e 
superable difficulties. Special provision would prob- 
ably have to be made for the Sikhs in the Punjaub, 
while the Parsees of Bombay, not without reason, 
think they should enjoy special representation, to 
which their loyalty, wealth, and enterprise justly 
entitle them. They are, however, but 94,190 out 
of 294,361,086, and it is obvious that the principle 
of special fepresentation must have its limits, unless 
something lbke an Indian parliament upon British 
lines is to be created. Nor are the Parsees over- 
looked upon the Legislative Council of Rombay. 
Indeed the attitude of the Parsee Association,in claim- 
ing special representation is not universally approved 
by Parsees, Zhe Ovienta Review holding that they 
should throw their lot in with the other {ndian com- 
munities, though it is pretty clear that what is meant 
is that, the Parsees, who include among their number 
so many able men, should be persuaded to join the 
malcontent Congress party, and not accept the pro- 
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posed reforms. Of that thefe is, however, no fear; 
so loyal, intelligent, and sober a community being 
unlikely under any circumstances to join Bengalis 
who love agitation for its own sake, or Poona 
Brahmins whose métier it is to hate the English. 
As regards native Christians, they are already 
sufficiently represented by the European official 
members, who invariably look after their interests in 
the Provincial and the Imperia? Legislative Councils. 
Nice questions in which they are interested some- 
times arise, with some of which, as Additional Member 
from Madras, I myself was concerned. With one 
such relating to the law of succession I was able to 
deal, but another still awaits satisfactory solution— 
the amendment of the Christian Converts Dissolution 
of Marriage Act, under which converts to Christianity, 
who like the early Christians are generally poor, suffer 
considerable hardships, and particularly the Roman 
Catholic Christians, because they are, under the 
combined operation of the akove-mentioned Act and 
the Penal Code, deprived of the benefit of the Pauline 
dispensation. This privilege of the faith, by the 
common law and the immemorial usage of the Church, 
permitted the dissolution of a mafriage subsisting 
between a convert and a spouse who refused to live 
with him or her, because of his or her conversion, by 
a simple process, outside the courts, lasting thirty days 
and costing nothing, whereas the present procedure is, 
to a poor fisherman for exatmple, only less prohibitive 
than the private Act of Parliament for divorce pro- 
cedure, which formerly obtained in England. If, 
however, this solitary grievance were remedied, little 
would remain for a representative of native Christians 
to accomplish. Why this has never been put right I 
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cannot understand, nor could my colleague, Sir Griffith 
Evans, who said: “The Catholic Christians can get no 
redress as to the hardship of the marriage laws. 
Their converts are branded as bigamists, their children 
bastardised, and their priests turned into criminals.” 
The Mahomedans lost no time in expressing their 
gratitude to Lord Minto for his speedy fulfilment of 
his pledges to the great deputation and their approval 
of ‘a sincere and timely attempt to respond to the 
practical ideals of liberty and progress, which are 
stirring the natural leaders of all classes and sects in 
the country, provision being made for due and ade- 
quate protection of the great Mahomedan minority 
in India.” They understood that Lord Minto’s Govern- 
ment “of its own initiative put forward a scheme 
which would in the main command the approval 
of all moderate and sober leaders of public opinion 
in India.” The Secretary of State, too, has taken 
great pains to explain that the scheme was in part 
that of the Government of India, which he had 
approved, but did not originate. . 
Neverthelegs, nearly all the critics affect to consider 
the contemplated reforms as the personal proposals of 
Mr Morley. Gondemnations therefore of a personal 
character fall to the ground, and objectors are left to 
explain why all the members of the IExctutive 
Government of India are perverted Liberals or 
anti-democratic Tories. : 
No sooner had Mr Morley’s speech announcing the 
proposed reforms been telegraphed to India than 
open-air meetings of denunciation, chiefly attended 
by students, were held in Calcutta. Babu Bepin 
Chandra Pal congratulated his hearers that, though 
the Congress movement had been unable to awaken 
Q 
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enthusiasm, the Svadeshi apitation. had been more 
successful. «The: English at last were afraid, and 
were resorting to conciliation. But the people would 
‘be satisfied with nothing less than Svavaj—self: 
government. The Feringhees”—a | contemptuous 
“name for Europeans—‘ were fools to think they could 
check popular forces at the point of the bayonet, 
Realising the seriousness of the situation, they now 
took to extending popular powers. They shook in 
their shoes at the remembrance of the Mutiny, and 
were mightily afraid of another rising.” The speaker 
was very bold regarding the attitude of his own news- 
‘paper, which, however, distinctly moderated its tone 
after he himself had been warned to amend his ways, 
The admission that the reforms extend popular 
powers is useful, and no doubt inadvertent. an 

The: objections taken to reforms of the Imperial 
Council centre around the provision of seven seats for. 
nobles and great landowners, who, without the slight- 
est justification, are described as well-born sycophants. 
That there are some of this class may be true, but 
that this description fits them all is whoily untrue, and 
Lard Curzon, who was as masterful as a man may: ‘be 
“inthe Viceroy’s chair, did not find the native princes 
and chiefs very amenable to his endeavour to prevent. 
them 4rom leaving their states or revisiting Europe: 
without. permission. Nor do the records of. the 
Government of India show that the upper classes are. 
by any means “master please” gentlemen. It isa. 
very simple matter for the few agitators to. describe 
the many who agree with the Government as inter-. 
“ested time-servers, but something more than vitupera- 
tion is needed when one small class stands against’ 
many millions. 
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It is said that: only chi&fs and nobles likely to agree 
with Government will stand a chance of being nomin- 
ated ; that their powers will be vague and ill defined, 
and that.there will be no free and public discussion. . 
One paper asks what opinion can Maharajas give as_ 
“regards important administrative or legislative ques-- 
tions. Now, Sir Arthur Havelock, who has governed. 
‘colonies all over the world, and was also Governor 
of Madras, after meeting the present Maharaja .of 
Travancore, said he was reminded by him of nothing ; 
so much as of an exceptionally able and well-informed 
Permanent Under Secretary of State. The Congress. 
would count no princes and nobles except such as. 
had joined their camp, to which, under the completest 
possible misunderstanding as to the power and influ- 
ence of the organisation at home, a few of them 
unfortunately do belong, or to the funds of which at 
any rate they subscribe. 
Time is lost in dealing with objections to ihe main- 
tenance of an official majority. Our Indian fellow- 
subjects, who consider that a ruler patient of any 
criticism © -whatSoever is weak, would write down: as”: 
mad. any such who expected to be beaten, and to’ 
continue to rule¢ and the party which wishes to reduce 
the: majority see in this expedient the means of | 
representing that, byt for the votes of the sycophants, 
the opposition would have won the day. a7 Sa 

The agitators wish to have their own majority. in 
order to reduce, the army, rtpeal the Army Act, and 
fill all posts by natives of the country, in short, to be 
rid of the British Government. The use made of thé. 
pringiple of election in appointments to the Legislative: 
Council is: such as,no sane administration can afford. 
to ignore. No one at present can be. elected unless.» 
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he is the nominee of the Cofigress party, though it is 
notorious that the latter is not representative of the 
people, but of class and caste interests, and that the 
Mahomedans, Rajputs, Sikhs, lower caste and class 
Hindoos are wholly opposed to its policy, and detest 
the speech-making lawyer and intriguing Babu. 

Of course it is the case that under existing condi- 
tions, while Indian gentlemen gerve as Judges of High 
Courts and members of Legislative Councils, none 
occupy executive offices of correspondingly high rank, 
and consequently few Indians other than those on 
the Legislative Councils actually take part in the 
discussion of measures before they become law. It 
would, however, be a great error to suppose that 
mgny such are not consulted, for local administrations 
are under an obligation to collect opinions from every 
quarter before they report to the Government of 
India what is the feeling of the country on any par- 
ticular legislative project. In fact, no measure be- 
comes law without the mos¢ widely extended inquiry, 
and it is unfortunate that this fact is not better known. 
The shelves of the Secretariats groan ‘Under ponder- 
oug files containing innumerable opinions from public 
bodies and private individuals about every Act which 
is found in the Statute Books. 

It i¢ also true that the proceedings of the Advisory 
Counc will be confidential, but as none of the Con. 
gress and Babu parties are likely to serve upon it 
for some time to come tKere will be no occasion for 
the delivéry of long speeches addressed to press 
reporters. Sir E. Law, no Indian civil servant, or 
sun-dried bureaucrat, but a man of wide and vaygied 
experience, observed that members of Council of the 
Congress party were prone to adversely criticise pro- 
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posals of Government im long speeches in order to 
maintain their reputations as political patriots. Such 
patriots will probably have no opportunity of thus 
advertising themselves upon the Advisory Councils, 

Nor can it be denied that no powers are granted to 
these councils, and Sir Edward Law has suggested 
that they should be called together* once or twice a 
year, and that if they object by a majority of three- 
fourths to any measure on which they are asked to 
advise the project of law should be dropped. In re- 
gard to the first suggestion, Sir E. Law perhaps 
hardly realises the enormous expense considerations of 
custom and dignity entail upon native states, when- 
ever their rulers visit the capitals of India; and as 
regards the second, it would be quite incompatible 
with the maintenance in undiminished strength “of 
the executive authority of Government that any- 
body should, in any circumstances, be empowered to 
ovetride its decisions, or to frustrate its intentions. 
It is only in a few of thes more democratic countries 
of Europe, if there, that a government can, under 
any circumstances, — be defeated, or can defer to 
opponents, and continue to exist. 

Then objectien if taken to the idea of counterpoise, 
the aim of the Government being, it is said, to create 
a countervailing influence against the opinion ef the 
(English) educated classes. The [ndian Patyiot, for 
instance, writes : 


“Tt is useless to pretend that the large landowners, 
the backward cfasses, the artisans and faders form or 
dirgct apy kind of public opinion in the country. That 
is done by the educated classes, by officials, lawyers, 
journalists and others, who, because they have an 
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opinion, make themselves ‘felt. The counterpoise 
is intended to neutralise the effect of public opinion, 
Backward classes, who are at present incapable of 
forming or influencing opinion, are to be brought into 
prominence, so that they may, by their silence or by 
their adherence to Government in all matters, neutral- 
ise the effect of fhe public opinion which makes itself 
felt at present by means of press and platform.” 


It is natural that the agitators and lawyers do not 
like the idea of being put, as far as may be, in their 
proper places, but they 1epresent no one of the many 
classes but their own. 

Another journal, on the same side, is sufficiently 
ingenuous to write : 


#¢ The big landowners take little interest in affairs, 
and where they do the credit is due to the educated 
classes. At all events the leaders of the Congress 
movement have been doing their best to create an 
intelligent interest in them, about public affairs, and 
have spared no pains in securing their sympathy.” 


No doubt the Congress party has doffe its utmost to 
capture the agricultural interest, but so far, fortunately, 
it has failed. P's 

Sir Alfred Lyall, on account of his administrative 
experience, his scholarship, and his sympathy with the 
inhabitants, is one of the greatest living authorities 
upon India. He says “that those who are pressing 
for a system which woufd in a short time put the 
great power of government, of war, | of finance, and 
the highest problems of administration in the hands 
of elective bodies, are selecting the line of greatest 
resistance.” Of course moderate reformers in India 
realise that self-government is a distant ideal, and 
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only desire to take steps now to prepare the way. 
The recent revolution in Persia is quoted in the 
vernacular press as a proof that Asiatic nations are 
not unsuited for representative government, but it is 
early yet to draw any conclusions from that vexed and 
distracted land. Sir Alfred was in favour of appoint- 
ing any native of India, of proved ability, to any 
office for which he was qualified, and, so far as the 
writer is concerned, this very much expresses his own 
view. Nor is it easy to say why the judicial service, 
even in the grade of district judge, should not be 
chiefly officered by some of the many admirably 
qualified Indian lawyers who would be only too glad 
to accept these offices, though Mr Justice Metra’s 
recent ruling as to the meaning of svarvay somewhat 
shakes an opinion to this effect held with confidence 
for thirty years. The intellectual gifis of the high- 
caste Hindoos are, however, not disputed, nor is it 
for their English rulers to impute to them a want of 
corresponding morality, or, in a Western sense, civili- 
sation, But if a claim for Western representative 
institutionsebe founded, as the Congress seems to 
hold, on tte assimilation of Western civilisation, it is 
relevant to point out that compulsory widowhood, 
infant marriage, polygamy, and other practices ab- 
horred of European races, flourish not only unchecked, 
but with the marked and peculiar approval of the 
upper castes and classes, who set the fashions others 
below them follow. urther, these practices are 
particularly prevalent in Bengal, the proyince in which 
agitation arfd unrest and a demand for a Parliament 
aod. Home Rule originated; that in which the 
licentious Sakti worship chiefly prevails; that in 
which was manifested the strongest opposition to the 
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Age of Consent Act of 1891. Some, however, 
even of the Congress organs in Southern India are 
“hopeful of good results accruing from the proposed 
reforms, so far as the Legislative Councils are con- 
cerned, as all sections of the community will elect the 
best men.” The Bengalis are more bitter, and no 
praise can be found in their press. 

In one quarter race representation was denounced, 
and Mr Morley convicted out of his own mouth of 
inconsistency because he declined, though anxious to 
appoint Indians, to set up racial standards, when urged 
to provide in the Indian Councils Bill for the appoint- 
ment of Indians to his Council. But it can hardly 
be seriously contended that this position as regards 
British and Indians in the Council at home has any 
application to the representation of different Indian 
races in the Indian continent. In other quarters the 
justice of special representation for Mahomedans is 
admitted, even in respect of such as are converts 
from Hindooism, like the Moplahs of Malabar, and 
the Labbays of the southern districts of Madras. 
Indeed in this, as in many other respegts, it is to 
Southern India the inquirer into Indiar questions 
must,go for anything approaching moderate and 
statesmanlike criticism of the very important proposals 
now under consideration. 

While far-reaching reforms have” been formulated 
and are under consideration in India, a useful measure 
has been passed by Imperial] Parliament, the Council 
of India Act of 1907. This Act contains valuable 
provisions calculated to keep the members of Council 
in closer touch with India, and to provide for new 
blood being more frequently imported. It “met 
with no serious opposition in the House, though an 
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amendment was proposed by Mr O’Donnell. The 
number of the Council, which had previously been 
12, was raised to 14, and it was an open secret 
when the Bill was introduced that Mr Morley intended 
for the first time in our history to appoint two re- 
presentative Indian gentlemen, no condition as to 
race being part of the past or présent law in this 
behalf. At the same time the salary of the two extra 
embers was provided by reducing the salary of 
members from £1200 to £1000 a year, a measure 
to which no great objection can be taken for reasons 
given in a previous chapter. The period of absence 
from India before appointment was reduced from ten 
to five years, so that men fresh from India might be 
concerned in its government, and the term of office of 
future members was reduced from ten to seven years, 
in order that fresh blood from India might more 
frequently be introduced. Just as the reforms pro- 
posed in the councils in India were unacceptable to 
the Bengal agitators, beeause they provide for real 
representation of different races and classes by 
members of saich races and classes, so the reform 
accomplished*in the Secretary of State’s Council, 
which disposes.for*ever of the charge that Britain 
considers any office too great for qualified Indians, 
proved, obnoxious to the Bengali agitation because 
really representative Indians were appointed .by Mr 
Morley. These were a Hindoo, Mr Krishna Gobinda 
Gupta, and a Mahomedang Mr Syed Hussein Bil- 
grami, C.S.I. The former gentleman served for 
thirty-four year§ in the India Civil Service, and reached 
the high position of member of the Board of Revenue 
in Bengal. He is a man of the highest character, of 
great ability, of good family, a native of Eastern 
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Bengal, and has served on Various commissions and 
in many responsible offices. Mr Syed Hussein is the 
grandson of the Oriental interpreter to Lord Dalhousie, 
a man of great ability, learning, and literary power, 
who has served in Hyderabad, Deccan, under Sir 
Salar Jung, the friend of his own and of our 
country, as private secretary to the present Nizam, 
as Director of Public Instruction in the Hyderabad 
State, and as an additional member of the Governor 
General's Council. He was a staunch friend of another 
friend of his, and of our, country, Sir Syed Ahmad, and 
he possesses the rare distinction of being equally 
acceptable to Moslems of the old and of the new 
school. Needless to say, through a long career he 
hag borne a stainless reputation. The Secretary of 
State was to be congratulated on having obtained 
such helpers in his difficult task, but their merits were 
not likely to commend them to the Congress school. 
The Bengali is the organ of Mr Surendra Nath 
Bannerji, who, like Mr ‘Krishna Gobinda Gupta, 
began life in the Indian Civil Service— 


“ But there, 
I doubt, all likeness ends between the pair.” 


The following is an extract from the pages of this 
journal :— 

‘Indians require an altogether different type of 
men to represent their interests in the Council of the 
Secretary of State, and we are afraid that our country- 
men will look on this last act of Mr Morley’s as another 
blow to the aspirations of the Congress party.” 


Again The Indian Patriot writes : 
«We admit that the appointment of Indians to the 
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Indian Council is a gfeat step in removing the ob- 
noxious colour bar; but Mr Morley himself spoiled 
its immediate political effect by nominating two men 
who are out of touch and sympathy with the people 
at large, and who are worse than the worst Anglo- 
Indians in their political opinions.” 


That is to say, they represent the Hindoos and 
the Mahomedans, but not the Congress, the Poona 
Brahmins, and the Bengali Babus. 

The Bengali warns the Government that it is play- 
ing with fire, that its elections are shams, that the 
educated classes are ceasing to repose confidence in 
the Legislative Councils, and will have less faith in 
them as reconstructed. The constant effort of the dis- 
affected vernacular press is to make believe that the 
Babus are the representatives of the masses, to whom, 
however, they are of all classes the most obnoxious. 
The only interest the Babus and the Brahmins have 
in the masses is to exploit them, and to keep them 
ignorant and subservient to themselves. Zhe Amrita 
Bazaar Potrika, the other leading newspaper of 
Bengal, agrees in condemnation, and objects to any 
scheme under Which the Government majority is 
assured, The Hindu of Madras, so long edited 
by Mr Subramayia Lycr, who has been quoted in 
Chapter X., holds up ,the principle of mipority re- 
presentation to ridicule,’ and obviously, where the 
majority runs into hundréds of millions, the principle 
is not likely to be welcomed with enthusiasm. 

The Indiah Spectator, on the other hand, a moderate 
and jmpartial organ, thought advisory councils would 
have a steadying effect upon the pace at which 
Western ideals were being superimposed on Eastern 
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civilisation. ‘Our politics hate been too much domi- 
nated by partisanship. A truly representative govern- 
ment is not synonymous with government by the 
advocacy of one class on behalf of another class. It 
must try to secure direct and personal representation 
of as many classes as possible, and the proposed 
reforms will be a’distinct step in the realisation of 
a true representative government.” 

A Royal Commission was also appointed last year 
“To inquire into the relations now existing, for 
financial and administrative purposes, between the 
Supreme Government and the various Provincial 
Governments in India, and between the Provincial 
Governments and the authorities subordinate to 
them, and to report whether, by measures of de- 
centralisation or otherwise, those relations can be 
simplified and improved, and the system of govern- 
ment better adapted to meet the requirements and 
promote the welfare of the different provinces, and 
without impairing its strength and unity, to bring 
the Executive Power into closer touch with local 
conditions.” . 

There is no reference to the relations between the 
India Office and the Government 6f India, and the 
direction in which decentralisation is chiefly con- 
templated is in the relations betwegn the Central and 
the Provjncial Government—a thorny question, be- 
cause the actual authority of the Government of India 
over subordinate administrations is unlimited, while 
in practice fts exercise is greatly restrained by the 
jealousy of interference manifested by the latter, and 
the reluctance to override them always felt by thg 
former, authority. There is, however, ample room 
for decentralisation, both in this behalf and in respect 
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of the relations between provincial governments and 
their subordinate authorities, who are far too much 
hampered by inspections, reports, and other aspects 
of the red tape demon, who destroys efficient ad- 
ministration. As regards finance, considerable reform, 
all in the right direction, has recently been introduced, 
but it would be premature to hold that even that 
chapter is closed. 

In addition to the above suggested reforms and 
changes in the administration, the Government of 
India now proposes that the Budget should be dis- 
cussed under separate heads, to be explained by 
the member of Government in charge of the depart- 
ment concerned, after which a general debate would 
follow—more time than at present being allotted. 
Systematic criticism cannot exist under the present 
arrangement, and that some change is necessary will 
be readily understood by anyone who, like the writer, 
has been a member of the Council, and has been 
faced by the alternativerof either cutting his criticisms 
unduly short, or of making the proceedings, which 
have lasted ‘uninterruptedly from morning to night, 
unduly long. 

In the foregotng pages I have described" the 
character of the proposed reforms, and the manner 
in which they have been received. But so, wholly 
and completely does the Indian recognise, strength 
as the first requisite of Government, the rest being 
comparatively nowhere, that it is admitted by’ the 
Indian newspapers-—-let Zhe Judian Pdiriot speak, 
for it is a fair representative of the more moderate 
Gongress organs—that ‘““No minister ever held a 
stronger position than Mr Morley holds to-day. He 
is for the moment more powerful than the most 
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“despotic monarch. “His ‘methods of administration. 
receive the support alike of ‘Liberal and Conservative 
~mémbers.” 

prerts os may it always be, aad in that’ event the: Con- 
$ gress in India, and its representatives in England, 
will soon learn to confine their aspirations within. 
- reasonable limits, dnd British rule will be perpetuated. 
“to the infinite benefit of the multitudinous masses of» 
the many peoples which inhabit our Indian Empire.” 


CHAPTER XII 
SOCIAL REFORM> 


Sonservatism’ of Hindoos—Doyble Life of Reformers—Age of Consent 
‘Act—Infant Marriage—Shastras of Antiquarian Interest: only— 
Necessity for Knowledge of Vernaculars—Value of Sportsmanlike 
: Habits—Difficulty of Commensality and Reciprocal Female. Inter- 

course-—Domestic Life of Hindoos—Prayer and Praise—Life..of 
Women—Actual Religion of the Hindoos—Caste—Marriage—Drink- 
ing—Alcohol and Tea—Death—Character and Position of Men and 
‘Women—Evidence of Miss Bhor, Colonel Meadows Taylor, Mr Duff, 
Abbé Dubois, Mr Crooke, Mr Kipling, Mr Clarke, Miss. Noble, and 
“Keshub. Chunder—Sir Madava Rao on. Hindoo Customs—Hindoo 


‘Charity Ayu 
“YHE movement in favour of social reform 

_ in India has been overwhelmed by political 

agitation, which alone has of late engaged the 

energies ‘of the English educated classes. Indeed: 
the agitators have realised the absolute necessity of 
adopting the conservative attitude which is that of 

the masses. “Ten years ago all those who are now 

clamouring against> British rule in India were eagérly 
attacking customs which are woven into the very 
framework of Indian society, and at that time a great 
deal was heard about the necessity for educating 
women, | “Even then, in South India at any rate, 
where female education is*most advanced, the pre-. 
judice™ against sending girls to public. sthools was 
somewhat wedi ‘ing away, partly owing to the parents | 
having become wise enough to see that there is no 
greater impropriety in girls going to school than 
boys, and Paeely, because of the’ substitution, where- 
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ever practicable, of female for male teaching agency. 
There is no doubt that among Hindoos generally 
the impression prevails that education is likely to 
lead women to wrongdoing, and however much the 
Government, philanthropic, and missionary bodies, and 
wealthy and generous individuals, may do, to advance 
this cause, the rekl spadework must be accomplished, 
and the greater part of the cost must be borne, by the 
people themselves, who have the cause at heart. As 
the eminent Indian educationalist, Mr Raganatha 
Mudaliar, said of persons of his own position and 
education, “We feel it to be a grievous sin to marry 
our infant daughters, but even if we could summon 
up sufficient courage to set at naught the shastraic 
prohibition, we succumb to the weeping entreaties 
an@expostulations of our wives. There is a general 
consensus of opinion amongst educated men in India 
that widows should be allowed to remarry but such 
remarriage on a large scale will be possible only when 
women learn to assert theirerights against perpetual 
widowhood. We would allow the members of each 
division of a caste,” only that, be it moted, not the 
members of different castes, ‘to intermafry, but their 
is rf hope of this reform, small as ¢t iss being carried 
into effect unless our women rise to something like 
the intelligent level we have oprselves attained.” 
Such was the feeling in Madras, the province most 
advanced in respect of social reform, and most back- 
watd in accepting the Congress political programme. 

The subject of social reform is necessarily vague, 
comprehensive, and ill defined. The Midian masses, 
it has never been denied, are fulfilled with thg cqn- 
viction that the social customs and institutions which 
have so long stood the test of time possess peculiar, 
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merit, and are superlatively well adapted to their own 
requirements. The masses in this behalf include all 
Hindoos who are not, and, off the platform, a great 
many of those who are, English educated. The people 
are passionately attached to the simple faith and 
primitive ways of their forefathers ; they are prepared 
to take what a Brahmin says as gospél, and the women, 
who are the most conservative half of the population, 
exercise the strongest possible influence over the men, 
though the true position in this respect has been ob- 
scured and, unintentionally of course, misrepresented, 
by interested observers, whose field has necessarily 
been limited to the lowest and most degraded classes. 

If any proofs were wanted that the desire for social 
reform had only touched the merest superficial fringe 
of the Indian peoples, it would be found in the dobble 
life led by most of the reformers themselves. An 
ardent radical in his domestic life does the very things 
that in his public life he denounces. He believes in 
astrology, marries his ehildren in extreme youth, 
spends more than he can afford on ceremonies, sub- 
mits to the exactions of the priests, and in general 
conforms to Hindoo standards. ; 

He is perfectly well aware that if certain texts ‘can 
be found in favour of remarriage of widows, at least 
an equal number can be found to condemn thig prac- 
tice, and that custom, whigh is the real arbiter, bas been 
against it for centuries, 

That experienced statesman, Sir John Strachey, 
in 1899 wrote: ‘The people of India are intensely 
conservative, 4nd wedded, to an extent difficult for 
Europeans to understand, to every ancient custom, 
and between their customs and their religion no line 
of distinction can be drawn. 

R 
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It is, of course, true that no social conditions 
render it necessary now that the community should 
be divided into sections, with impossible barriers 
between them, for the four principal castes do not 
confine themselves in these days to their proper 
avocations, The Brahmin is now as much an official 
as he was formerly a priest; the Vaisya as much a 
clerk as a shopkeeper ; the Sudra as much a peasant- 
proprietor as a farm-servant, and the Kshatriya, once 
a warrior, is now anything you please. Not only can 
no member of one, intermarry with a member of 
another, of these castes, but there are innumerable 
subdivisions of each of the actual castes, in respect 
of which the same disability obtains. Legislation, of 
course, is powerless to deal with such a situation ; if, 
indéed, legislative interference were desirable, which I, 
for one, do not think. 

The failure of the Age of Consent Act has proved 
that it is useless to legislate too far ahead of public 
opinion. As to the practices of infant marriage, the 
evils resulting from it have been greatly exaggerated. 
Perverse as such a practice appears to us #0 be, its moral 
and sacial consequences have not been, By any means, 
as disastrous as reformers pretends ‘Lhe majority of 
women in India are probably as happy as women 
elsewhere. Custom reconciles to,any hardships, but 
such hardships are the subject of habitual and monu- 
mental exaggeration. The ordinary Briton is unable 
to ‘understand the sacramehtal and mystical conception 
of marriag€ as a binding tie for this life and the life 
hereafter. One of the ablest Hindoo j&dges who ever 
sat on the bench in India, Sir T. Muttuswami Iyer, 
“deprecated any legislation which would involve an 
irritating interference with the most important domestic 
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event of the majority of*his Majesty’s Hindoo subjects.” 
The Hindoo system provides every woman with a 
husband, and every man with a wife, and if in Bengal, 
where all those customs are most prevalent, 21 per 
cent. of the women are widows, as against about 
one half that number in England and France, on the 
other hand, the proportion of unmarried females is 
more than twice as great in England as in Bengal. 
It must also be remembered that cohabitation or 
actual marriage does not take place until the girls 
reach the age of puberty, the marriage ceremony, in 
fact, being nothing more than an irrevocable be- 
trothal. Girls must marry early when they mature 
eatly, and as the mean age for married women in 
India is twenty-eight, and in England forty, thege is, 
in fact, no great difference, when climate and length of 
life are taken into account, the child-bearing ages 
in Europe being fifteen to forty-five, and fifteen to 
thirty-five in India. 

It is well known that in old times girls were 
married after they came of age, that remarriage of 
widows wag’ once permitted, and that there is no 
authority in the Vedas for the practice of *syttee, 
Nor in very*early times did the system of caste 
prevail, for it was developed towards the end of 
the Vedic period, and arose immediately from the fact 
that all class occupations were hereditary. oon the 
smallest difference, as regards trade, profession, or 
practice, became enough to lead to the ipstitution of 
separate castes, which are now some 4000 in number, 
But, of course, it must be understood that existing 
cendisions have obtained for many centuries, and 
that the Shastraic system is of purely antiquarian and 
academic interest. 
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It is one thing to fall back ‘upon the Shastras for 
historical light, and another to base modern reforms 
upon these ancient texts. They are worthy of all 
reverence, as they hand down the traditions of a past 
civilisation, and no social reformer can neglect or 
ignore them, but jit should be manifest that rules 
and observances which became men of a bygone age 
cannot suit people who live in, the present day, in 
different circumstances and environments. The Bible, 
the law, and the prophets can all be expressed, so far 
as Hindoos are concerned, by the one word custom. 

Upon the much-debated subject of social inter- 
course, volumes have been written. The fact is that 
complete fusion, and intermarriage to any great extent, 
are impossible. 

Of all the Hindoos I have seen in India none were 
more Europeanised, or associated more freely with 
Europeans, than the late Mr Satthianadan, M.A., 
LL.M., professor of philosophy at the Presidency 
College, Madras. He and hif wife were both Chris- 
tians, who habitually frequented the society of the 
English in the presidency capital, and he} as a high- 
caste, man, possessed particular and, among Indian 
Christians rare, facilities for noting tle feelings of 
Hindoos of all grades. He wrote: ‘‘ The educated 
classes claim to be free from the trammels of caste, 
but thereris glaring incongruity between thoughts and 
deeds, between public professions and private practice. 
Much is said against caste, but it still reigns supreme 
in some form or another even in the most enlightened 
circles. There is still absence of sympathy between’ 
the peoples of India. They are separated by impass- 
able barriers, and, seeing that the points of disparity 
between the different classes that constitute the Indian ' 
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population make theireordial sympathy with one an- 
other impossible, how can we expect the Indian popu- 
lation, made up as it is of those motley races, to mix 
cordially with Europeans, a people entirely different 
from them in creed, colour, customs, and costume. 
India consists merely of a vast assemblage of races 
divided into countless unsympathising castes and 
classes. I admit that English education and Western 
civilisation have amalgamated to some extent the 
forces among the Indian population, but greater 
exertions must be put forth in the castes and classes 
to bring about a deeper sympathy and more complete 
union.” Then referring to the Briton he quotes 
Emerson: “Every one of these islanders is an island 
himself, safe, tranquil, and incommunicable.” 

But while there can be no fusion and intermafriage, 
friendly intercourse is by no means difficult, provided 
always that the Briton can talk the Indian’s language. 

Of all reasons which prevent free intercourse the 
chief is ignorance of the languages on the part of the 
British. It is true that certain tests are exacted from 
those who enter the public service, but they are of a 
rather elethentary character, and no sooner gloes the 
official enterdént¢ his kingdom than he finds that tvery- 
body about him speaks perfect English, and, though he 
does not know jt, nothing reaches his ears except 
what has passed through these, generally by no means 
disinterested, interpreters. The irregular relations 
which formerly were so ffequent between Englishmen 
and the women of the country led tS a complete 
acquisition “of the language in many cases, but the 
qiumber of Englishwomen in the country has of late 
so much increased, and any European having relations 
with native women is so relentlessly persecuted by 
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them, and so disparaged by ehis fellow-countrymen 
generally, that this approach to the people is practi- 
cally abolished. 

The pursuit of sport is indeed the only means 
of access remaining, except for those choice spirits 
who strike out lines for themselves regardless of the 
opinion of the littlé station in which their service is 
for the most part passed, The freemasonry of sport 
obtains just as much in India as anywhere else. In 
the hunting field at home all classes meet upon an 
equal footing, and this is very much the case in the 
jungle. Association of this kind leads to a frank 
interchange of views, and to mutual self-respect and 
esteem. Statements are often made that Indians will 
not bring the gun up to an elephant, for instance, but 
a spoftsman who has shown that he himself is depend- 
able will never have occasion to make this complaint. 
Upon the whole the wonder is, that men unarmed, or 
if carrying a second rifle inexpert in its use, can be 
got so readily to put their lives into imminent danger 
to please a stranger, and for a paltry wage. 

The Indian is no more wanting in courage than he 
is in truthfulness, but unless he knows his"man he is 
always on the defensive, and is readyewith some, prob- 
ably quite unnecessary, wile. 

He naturally does not feel at homg with a man who 
cannot talle to him, or, if he tries, will in all good faith, 
very likely use disrespectful ‘language, and say for 
“you,” “you fellow.” 

Sir Alfred ‘Lyall explains this matter in a couple of 
lines as well as could be done in a volume® 


ia} 


“There goes my lord the Feringhee, who talks so civil and blend, ® 
Till he raves like a soul in Jahanum if I do not quite understand, 
He began by calling me sahib, and ends by calling me fool,” 
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It is indeed true'that want of knowledge is rooted 
in the want of sympathy. I cannot see that there is 
anything whatever in the plea frequently put forward 
that there can be no friendly intercourse until the 
women on both sides frequent the society of the men. 
Surely there can be no friendly intercourse unless each 
side accepts the customs of the other, for which, in 
point of fact, there are always excellent reasons. At 
anyrate, to make that a condition on the threshold is 
to prevent any stepping over it. Nor does the absence 
of commensality constitute any legitimate ground of 
complaint. So little is this a bar to social intercourse 
that Iam convinced that any attempt to break it down 
will set back such progress as has been made. Table 
manners are a stumbling block of the most mountainous 
character, and it is not too much to say that different 
races in Europe abhor the customs of their neighbours 
in this respect, and that the English are convinced 
that they are the only clean feeders. Natives of India 
have wholly and absolutely different standards, and it 
is exceedingly sound policy for our intercourse to stop 
short at the table. I have myself seen spirited efforts 
made to bfeak down these barriers, all of whjch were 
foredoomed sto efailure. Attempts on the part of 
Europeans to give Indian gentlemen refreshment in 
separate tents ayjd houses, with cooks and attendants 
of the proper denomination, have resulted in nothing 

. : * 
but misunderstandings. At the first meeting of the 
Congress held in Madras" infinite pains were taken by 
the Governor of Madras and his staff to* entertain the 
delegates, With, I think, very moderate success. 

Wnfortunately, it is a fact that Europeans who can 
really carry on a conversation in the vernacular lan- 
guages are exceedingly rare. It is the most valuable 
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asset a public servant can hawe, ‘but it is not recog- 
nised in honours and promotions, There is also, un- 
fortunately, some truth in the statement, often repeated, 
that the influence of Englishwomen in India tends to 
widen the breach. There are of course many ex- 
ceptions, but upon the whole there is little love lost 
between English women and Indian men. Moreover, 
in spite of speeches, writings, and protestations, ex- 
tremely little has been done by the natives themselves 
to bring about what is commonly called social reform, 
a subject as difficult to define in India as it is in 
England. Even when some person, greatly daring, 
marries a widow, he finds that he and his wife are 
lightly regarded, if not absolutely despised, even by 
those who have actually urged them to such action. 
Practically nothing has been done in the thirty years 
which have elapsed since first the subject was broached, 
and, instead of adhering to the main lines as laid down 
by the leaders in this behalf, the reformers of late 
have occupied themselves witheanti-nautch demonstra- 
tions and endeavours to prevent dancing girls from 
taking part in festivals and celebrations. * Women of 
this clags are just now strongly denounced, and it is 
alleged against them “that they have cast down many 
wounded, yea, many strong men have been slain by 
them, that their house is the way to hell, going down 
to the chambers of death.” All this may be true, but 
immorality, like everything else in India, tends to 
becotae hereditary, and thé position of the temple 
female attendants no doubt amounts to a publicly 
acknowledged profession, though it is subject to limi- 
tations, and is not on all fours with that of the ordinary, 
prostitute. Objection is now taken to the presence 
of these girls at the solemnisation of weddings and 
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on festal occasions, thouyh their notorious association 
with students is an occasion for hard winking. 
Originally, they were dedicated as virgins to the 
service of religion, and they are now the handmaidens 
of the idols, of which the priests and others have long 
said with Horace: “We sc ancille tibt amor pudori.” 
No doubt this custom and others are open to objec- 
tion, but those who arg busily occupied in preaching 
social reform are too apt to lose sight of what the 
domestic life of India really is, and from a perusal of 
tracts and pamphlets it would be readily imagined that 
it stood in urgent and exceptional need of drastic 
reform. No doubt it is capable of improvement, but, 
at the same time, it is probable that in many respects 
it is superior to that of other countries, and in few 
respects falls below normal standards. It would’ be - 
extremely difficult to draw a picture of the family life 
of Europe, and it is equally difficult to draw a picture 
of the family life of India, but as a common Christianity 
imposes standards possessing some similarity in ideal, 
if not in practice, upon all the inhabitants of Europe, 
so the Brahminic or Hindoo system conduces to the 
maintenance among the many peoples and rases of 
India of something’ approaching a common standard, 
of life and conversation, and, even where customs 
repugnant -to Hindgo ideals exist, the scheme pn the 
whole will be found to be fashioned on the Hindoo or 
Brahminic system. It is very difficult, almost impos- 
sible, to distinguish betweén caste and Hindooism. 
The superjntendents of the Indian Census of 1907. 
who reported “for the .different provinces, are pretty 
wall agreed, where they have to define Hindooism, in 
Saying that so long as a man observes caste rules 
he may not only do pretty much as he pleases, but 
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may actually offer his indiviedua. worship to any god 
or hero, to any stick, stone, or natural feature, which 
his own inclination, or the animistic traditions of his 
village, has endowed with supernatural attributes of a 
constructive or destructive character. 

An accomplished Bengali gentleman, Mr Ghose, 
who published a life of the Maharaja Nabkissen, a 
faithful friend of the English in the days of Clive, 
observes that “there is no fear of English rule going 
wrong if we remember the principles of Queen 
Victoria’s character, and in respect of reforms follow 
the English method of evolution, not that of revolu- 
tion.” Nevertheless, our Indian legislature has made 
spirited inroads upon the principle of guaranteeing 
to the natives of India their own customs and their 
- own religion, though whenever these have been of a 
revolutionary character they have been. still-born. 
Such, for instance, has been the fate of the Age of 
Consent Act, as I anticipated in an article published 
in The Nineteenth Century for October 1890, It 
is necessary, therefore, in describing the domestic 
life of a Hindoo family, to take an example from a 
charagteristic area, and it is best to go to the Deccan 
or*South India, for there Maltomedan rule and 
Mahomedan customs never took root. Even in 
Hyderabad the people are Hindgos, and the Nizam 
and his, Mussulman lords a mere privileged handful, 
while on the south-west coast there are states which 
wére completely unaffetted by the Mahomedan 
conquest. 

To begin at the beginning, the site riust be chosen 
and the house must be built according to cast rulgs, 
in auspicious months; hymns are chanted; saffron, 
turmeric, and sandal are smeared upon the beams ; 
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flowers are offered, ahd «he edifice is apostrophised 
according to custom in that behalf provided. The 
house consists of one or more quadrangles with open 
courtyards, and a blank wall generally offers to the 
street. The kitchen is the best apartment, and com- 
bines in some respects the characteristics of a chapel 
and a cooking place. The church in England is 
often a small affair beside the mansion house, and 
the missionary’s chapel a lowly hut beside his bunga- 
low, but in Indian houses no part should be higher 
than the kitchen, into which no person of a lower 
caste than the master may look or enter. The other 
rooms open upon an inner verandah, in which cows 
and calves are stabled. There is little furniture; 
indeed, that actually used consists of a few pots and 
pans, brazen vessels, and elementary bedsteads, thtse 
simple articles being generally collected in a small, 
plain, unpretentious room. The married sons live 
under the paternal roof, and an extra man makes no 
difference, as they all sleep upon the floor, and after 
all, in many parts of Europe, and at least in one 
capital, men servants do the same, or use the sofas 
and chairs. . In the centre of one of the quadrangles 
there should be anealtar, on which grows a shrub’ of 
holy basil. Suppose the owner to be a Brahmin, 
and already installed, he must rise before the sun, 
and repeat texts from the puranas. I give gne, and 
have translated it, as I have others quoted. for the 
benefit of such as require a translation : 
“Rama, thou givest all good things, 
Whé but thyseJf deliverance brings ? 


Thee with one voice we all adore, 
Ah ! let me praise thee more and more.” 


Then comes the rinsing of the mouth, washing of 
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the feet, cleansing of the teeth vith a particular kind 
of stick never again used, then the bath, prayers, 
oblations to the sun, and the fixing of the caste 
marks upon the now purified person; the salutations 
north, south, east, and west, and the repetition of the 
sacred Sanscrit text : 


‘* Hail earth and sky and heaven, hail kindly light, 
luminator of our purblindsight.” 


Before the midday meal there are more prayers, 
ablutions, and offerings, and then the male members 
sit on the floor and eat their rice or other grain, with 
pickles or condiments, off plates of plantain or other 
leaves. Food is eaten with the hand, and water is 
poured into the mouth, so that neither the vessel nor 
thé fluid touches the lips. There are prayers again 
at supper-time, which comes at sundown in the 
simple healthy life of the Indian villager, but the 
perpetual prayers and ceremonies are capable of some 
abbreviation. No one goes to the temple for service 
as we go to church, but worship is performed daily 
by the official priest, just as Mass is*served in tlie 
Cathelic Church, and upon holidays and festivals 
thé people collectively adore thé gotls. As for the 
females, it will suffice if they worship their husbands, 
which, is their actual duty, and they are ‘pretty well 
occupied with bearing and rearing children, and with 
their domestic duties, and are probably not inferior 
in"domestic virtues to any in the world. 

It may ‘be fairly said of a Hindoo ,woman, “that 
the heart of her husband doth safely’ trust in her, 
that she rises while it is yet night, and gives meateto 
her household, that she stretcheth out her hand to 
the poor, and reacheth out her hand to the needy, 
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that she looks well to bheways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness, that her children 
rise up and call her blessed, and her husband praiseth 
her.” ; 

She is hard at work all day, and in the cultivating 
classes, helps in the field. At night, when the lamps 
are lit, she makes obeisance to the god of fire, saying, 
if the translation be accepted : 

«This fame proceeds from God above, 
This lamp is lit by heavenly love, 


So praise we when each night begins 
The flame which burns away our sins.” 


Much the same ceremonial may be seen any day 
in a Russian village, where the peasant bows himself 
before the eikon and the lamp in the angle of the wall, 
and, like the Hindoo, he too knows that he is, &nd 
that no one else is, orthodox. 

There appears to be some doubt as to whether the 

good deeds of the husband and wife are transferable, 
but it seems certain thatpafter her husband’s death, 
she can hasten his final absorption into beatitude by 
her prayers antl penance, which is very much like the 
doctrine of the elder branch of the Christian Church. 
_ In the lower ecastes, of course, where the worship 
is rather demonolatry or animism, the daily ritual 
amounts to little mgre than an obeisance to the sun 
in, the morning and to the Jamp at night. 

There is no consciousness during one life of a 
former existence, and the Average Hindoo troubles 
himself little about religion, but very much about 
caste. 

élindoos are divided amongst themselves into non- 
dualists, who believe nothing has any real separate 
existence from the one God: dualists. who hold that 
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the human soul and the material world Have a distinct 
existence, and the non-dualists, who nevertheless 
ascribe to the deity a twofold aspect: the supreme 
spirit the cause, and the material universe the effect. 
All this is to us as real as the difference between 
the 8u0 and the guodovew, and among the Hindoos 
common folk aré content to worship Siva or Vishnu, 
whose outward and visible signs are respectively the 
horizontal line and the trident on the forehead. 

Now had Christian missionaries been content that 
converts should retain these marks, the top knot, and 
other signs and observances of caste, Christianity 
might have made more way in India. The Catholics 
once had a fair hope of the wholesale conversion of 
the extreme south, where they actually brought over 
high-caste natives, until the controversy known as 
that of the Malabar rites was decided against, what 
was held to be, trifling with idolatry. It is too 
late now, even if another policy were adopted, for 
Christianity and low caste ave become once and for 
ever inextricably associated. 

All Indian questions are caste quttestions. No 
Englishman who had turned Hinddo would be 
accepted as an authority, even by ‘Himdoos, regarding 
the religious and social characteristics of the people 
he had forsaken, but here in England thesauthorities 
accepted by the public and the press are almost in- 
variably those who, having been, have ceased to be, 
Hindoos, or, having a special mission to convert Hin- 
doos, are ffaturally not impressed with such evidence 
as tends to show that Hindgos starfd in no need 
of conversion. Yet an ancient civilisation and a faigh 
professed by hundreds of millions are entitled to 
respectful treatment, and the law-abiding—for with 
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the exception of one| class the Hindoos deserve the 
epithet—to an unprejudiced judgment. Yet I have 
seldom heard other than misrepresentation on the 
platform in this country of the domestic life and the 
character of the people. 

It has already been recorded in regard to Hindoo 
marriages, the evils of which have been so enormously 
exaggerated, that the actual marriage ceremony is 
no more than a binding betrothal, and it may amuse 
the reader to quote from the venerable institutes of 
Manu the following advice :— 

“Let a man not marry a girl with reddish hair or 
deformed limbs, nor one troubled with sickness, nor 
troubled with too much, or too little, hair, nor one 
immoderately talkative.” Polyandry is not much 
practised in India, and it may be worth mention- 
ing, that the Nairs of the Malabar coast are not 
polyandrous, for though their system allows a woman 
to change her husband, she is not permitted to have 
more than one ata time. , The instincts of the Hindoo 
are monogamous, and he rarely takes a second wife, 
unless the first has no male issue, when the paramount 
religious nectssity for having a son to perform his 
funeral sacrifices renders obligatory either a second 
wife or an adoption. 

The marriage ceremonies are long, complex, and 
costly, and eating, drinking, and* presents ate not 
wanting. The question ?s asked and answered, but 
the garments are tied together in the place of the 
presentation of a ring, the exact counterpért of which 
is a gold Srnament fixed around the neck. Rice is 
throw over the newly wedded, just as it is with us ; 
hymns, feasting, and processions follow, and the bride, 
who in the case of respectable families is never of a 
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marriageable age, returns to her farents’ house to await 
the arrival of womanhood, Though in many respects 
these marriages resemble our own, “there is no wine, of 
course, and the feasting is vegetarian in character, for 
the upper classes never drink wine nor eat meat unless 
they have received an English education. The lower 
classes may enjoy flesh and liquor, but they must, and 
do, approximate to the standards of their betters if 
they wish to obtain the respect’ of the public. Pariahs, 
who are, of course, a caste, though a low one, eat 
flesh, and that which they do eat is generally carrion, 
since the cow is sacred, goats are wanted for their 
milk, and animals generally are too expensive to be 
slaughtered. Those who have lived in Indian villages 
will readily understand the feelings with which the 
upper classes regard the flesh-eaters, who are, it must 
be admitted, in all respects infinitely their inferiors. 

It must not be supposed because they are not eaten, 
that animals are always kindly treated. True, the 
Jains, who are a handful, maintain hospitals for sick 
and wounded creatures, but bullocks and horses exist 
in conditions which would give the S.R.C.A. a little 
work, though the interference of such societies is to 
be strongly deprecated, as an ag@ncy, foreign to the 
ideas of the people, and practising that interference 
with their domestic life which they strqngly, and 
very naturally, resént at the hands'of strangers. Yet 
the Hindoos give their cattlé a rest and a feast at the 
Now Year festival, and ©n other proper occasions, 
and make éfferings to the King of the Snakes, whose 
worship, in one form or another, and tea "greater or 
less extent, prevails all over India. 

Though no wine is drunk except by those’ who 
have learnt English habits, it is not the case that the 
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British introduced alpohol into India, where intoxi- 
cating drinks have always been known and used, 
such use, however, except among the English edu- 
cated, being confined to the lower classes, and 
regarded as disgraceful and degrading. Temperance 
is as distinctly a characteristic of the Hindoos as 
tolerance, and in both respects they are an example 
to the nations of Europe. Notwithstanding the evi- 
dence of M. Meredith’ Townsend to the contrary 
effect, Hindoos, besides dinner and supper, have a 
light early breakfast of cold rice or cakes. Tea- 
planters hope that at some future time tea drinking 
will become universal in India—a consummation to 
be most devoutly desired, because the drinking of tea 
involves the boiling of water, and would in India, as 
it does in China, preserve the people from malafial 
fever, which, and not cholera or plague, is the real 
scourge of the continent, The Government should 
spare no pains to push tea drinking, and it is to the 
credit of Lord Curzon thag he did help the planters, 
too little encouraged in the past, to sell their salubrious 
leaf in the country of its origin. 

Travellers are allowed a good deal of licenge as 
regards caste rulgs, which really are the most reasén- 
able in the world, elastic where they cannot be kept, 
and rigid where they can. Everywhere, however, 
wayfarers are helped, and to assist the son of the 
road, as Sadi calls him, is a religious duty. 

To quote again from my translation, in the institut&s 
of Manu it is written : 


“Who sends the stfanger hungry fiom his door 
That stranger’s sins are added to his score; 
Who entertains a stranger, though his sins 
sAre red as scarlet, he salvation wins.” 
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Many ceremonies attend chef dead as well as the 
living, and the sick man in his last moments is carried 
from his bed to lie upon the earth or beside the river. 
Thus the house avoids pollution, and nothing can 
pollute the sacred stream or holy mother earth. The 
chief mourner, whose claim is decided for the same 
reasons as obtain among ourselves, performs the 
sacrifices before the body is borne to the funeral pyre, 
made up perhaps, in the case of the poor, by con- 
tributions of a few sticks from neighbouring houses, 
He walks three times round the blazing fire carrying 
a pot of water, which finally he dashes on the ground: 
‘Thus the pitcher is broken, and the dust returns to 
earth as it was.” Some castes, of course, bury their 
dead, and all do in certain exceptional cases. Cere- 
md@nies are less elaborate with the lower castes, and 
the same distinction applies to the periodical rites for 
deceased ancestors, As a result of these prayers and 
ceremonies, the spirits of the departed are provided 
with a temporary body, whike without such they would 
wander about as malignant ghosts, 


x Lf ¢ 
“abuyy Kat &dwrov arap péves ove’ ey, mapa.” 


° 

‘Next the temporary body i# changed for the 
ethical envelope and passes into the ancestral heaven, 
there,to remain until absorbed, or, as is more widely 
held, rgceives judgment according to its works in this 
world, being reborn after a longer or shorter period 
sfent in the purgatoridl heaven or hell, to again 
accomplish a mortal life in another guise, until at 
length it qualifies for nirvana,or abso*ptidn into the 
Divine essence, for the Hindoos also believe that each 
soul is divine particula aure. They acknowledge 
likewise a Supreme Being, the immortality of the 
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soul, and the necessisy fér, and existence of, another 
life in which sin and virtue meet with their reward. 

Inthe Sama Veda, the typical man of sin is described. 
His head is Brahmin murder, his eyes liquor drinking, 
his face theft, tutor slaying his cars, woman killing 
his nose, cow destroying his shoulders, adultery his 
chest, oppression his stomach, while smaller sins are 
otherwise distributed about his person. He is black, 
which of course the upper classes of the Hindoos are 
not, as indeed Hindoos of any class seldom are, and 
he is bright-eyed and malevolent. In the institutes 
of Manu the body is otherwise described, and if I 
may again translate, in this wise— 


* Bones are its rafters and its beams, 
Tendons and nerves its scores and seams, 
Blood is its mortar, and the skin, 

Frail covering, roofs the mansion in. 
Its occupants are age and woe, 
Death and decay, as sure as slow; 
Right gladly showld the vital spark, 
The soul, venounce a home so dark. 
Bigds at their pleasure quit the tree, 
Who leaves the world alone is free,” 


This is a metancholy picture, but is the Hindoo 
home melancholy? By no means, nor are Hindoo 
women miserable, Their lives are made up ofdlight 
and shade, like those of ogher races, nor have they 
less of light. Miss Bhor, a talented Mahratta lady, 
wrote of Bombay: “In those parts of Westarn India, 
where the Mahomedan invasion very slightly affected 
the old Hindoo* customs: the Brahmins and other high 
castes meither veil themselves nor live in seclusion, 
and have as merry a time as the men.” This of 
course is equally true of South India, and of all parts 
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of the continent wherein the Mahomedans did not 
settle in strength. In all such regions, and they are 
far the greater part, though they do not include the 
great cities visited by travellers, women wear no veils, 
and suffer no seclusion, but freely live and move and 
have their being. Of child marriages the same 
writer says: ‘The Hindoo system is bad, but it is 
worked out on the whole ia a kindly and sensible 
fashion. Marriages turn out happily much oftener 
than might be thought possible under such circum- 
stances, and as regards child widows, in the working 
out of this iron caste system there is much real heart 
and tenderness, which soften its cruel decrees.” 

Colonel Meadows Taylor, one who knew the Hin- 
doos if ever anyone did, said: ‘‘ They are as courteous 
and intelligent a people as any in the world, kind to 
their children, respectful to their parents, charitable, 
honest, and industrious, and with such vices as are 
common to human nature.” He denied that they were 
untruthful, and saw in castethe means of enforcing the, 
at least outwardly, moral conduct of its members. 

In like manner Mr R. C. Dutt, whefi he leaves the 
cqmpany of the English educated agitators, testifies 
to the “dislike and distrust the peopte of India have 
of the rapid introduction of modern Western methods. 
The dislike to, the alienation eof theire chiefs and 
rajahse who cease to live and move among, and be- 
come strangers to, theiy own people. There is not, 
on the whole carth a more frugal and more con- 
tented peasantry.” - 

Some day, Mr Dutt, who wields th pen of a ready 
writer, will explain how such a people can beegrqund 
down by the misgovernment of aliens, and how the 
association of their chiefs and rajahs in the govern- 
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ment, which is now pgopesed by Mr Morley and Lord 
Minto, can be other than grateful to the people, whose 
characteristics he, on this occasion at least, so faith. 
fully describes. 

Abbé Dubois, than whom no European ever knew 
India better, but who takes, I think, an unduly un- 
favourable view of the character of the people of 
Mysore, writes: ‘“Anjmated in this behalf by the 
purest and noblest sentiments, Hindoos consider a 
man happy in proportion to the number of his chil- 
dren, which are the blessings of his house.” 

Sir Thomas Munro, Sir Joseph Fayrer, Sir James 
Malcolm, Sir William Sleaman, and a host of wit- 
nesses, have testified to the many and exceeding 
great merits of the Hindoo character, and with all 
they say I would, as one who spent a quarter 6f a 
century in learning their languages and living amongst 
them, most heartily associate myself, while compelled, 
in justice to a people I respect and admire, to repudi- 
ate altogether the descsiptions of them given by 
those who, for personal or political reasons, persist- 
ently and perpetually misrepresent them. The 
Dewan, or chief minister of Travancore, which the 
Census shows «eo be absolutely the most educafed, 
as it is the most beautiful and most prosperous, region 
in India, writes: ‘The Hindoo home is founded on 
religious principles, the father is guardian, pgeceptor 
and patriarch, the woman is protected by her male 
relations, nor, looking at other countries whére 
celibacy is practised by women, can I consider uni- 
versal mafri@te altogether a curse.” This is true 
enough, and I remember what a Hindoo judge of 
one of the Indian High Courts said, speaking of the 
difference in the law as regards adultery, which in 
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India is a criminal offence. » He thought ‘the exig- 
encies of modern European society” hardly allowed 
of a similarly severe view being taken in Europe of 
what the Hindoos regarded as a serious crime. 

The same Dewan of Travancore wrote, and heaven 
knows how truly: ‘There is great misapprehension 
amongst European nations regarding the purdah, in 
which there is no slavery or tyranny,,but as families 
rise in the world their females ask for the privileges 
of the zenana system.” 

Then Mr Crooke, who takes a very high place 
amongst those few who are qualified not by platform 
orations or political agitation, but by personal know- 
ledge of Hindoo life, particularly in Northern India, 
writes: ‘The Northern Indian peasant’s life is one of 
ceaSeless toil, but it enforces industry and temperance, 
and is compatible with a ready cheeriness which can 
find amusement in the veriest trifle. It would be 
a great mistake to suppose the wife of the peasant 
to be nothing more than aedrudge. Nothing in the 
house is done without her knowledge and advice, and 
she is not perhaps worse off than Iter sister in a 
similar grade in other parts of the world” 

Tt is curious to find Abbé Dubois, at the beginning, 
and Mr Crooke at the end, of last century, during the 
course, of which no two men prpbably lenew India 
better, saying in almost identical words that to 
imagine that the State can permanently improve 
thé condition of the depréssed classes is the dream of 
an enthusiast. Even a reduction in expenditure and 
a respite from perpetual increases of “dministrative 
charges for the furtherance of progress in Weestegn 
civilisation, whether needed or not, whether accept~ 
able or not, whether suitable or not, would hardly 
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affect the lowest classes to any great extent. For 
they do not now groan under an excessive salt-tax 
and a grinding land-assessment. As has been shown 
in previous chapters, these are immemorial imposts 
which the British Government has progressively and 
enormously reduced. Had they done less in the way 
of reduction and rigidly abstained’ from ever levy- 
ing a new tax their. popularity would have been 
greater, and there would have been less occasion for 
the enemy to blaspheme. At present, although the 
total collected is less, it is impossible to deny that 
there are new cesses and taxes, the inventions of the 
foreigner. 

It is necessary to realise what the domestic life of 
the Hindoos actually is, before considering what steps 
should be taken to reform it, though such hesitation» 
would not be tolerated by ardent and professional 
reformers, who would first of all abolish, and then 
study any customs which came within their restless 
and disturbing orbit. Nothing for instance is further 
from the fact than the assumption, universal in this 
country, tha¢ ladies behind the purdah—who are 
ignorantly presumed to be the majority of the women 
of India—-are yniwersally ill treated. ° 

How many a missionary or another has stood up 
in Englagd and said: “I returned and considered 
all the oppressions which are done"under the stn, and 
beheld the tears of sucl as were oppressed, and on 
the side of their oppressors there was power, ‘and 
they had no comforter.” But hear on tHe other side 
Mr Kipfnge “Evep purdah women have always 
been, in touch with a thousand outside interests,” or 
Mr Crooke: ‘“‘Women exert a wide influence and con- 
trol, whether within or without zenanas, and little that 
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; 
goes on outside escapes their ears.” Nor are they 
neglected by the Government, for they have in many 
cases special legal guardians in the Court of Wards. 
Mr Dutt, too, writes: ‘‘Purdahs prevail chiefly in 
the towns of Northern India, where the rule of the 
Moslems remained for centuries.” 

Mr S. E. J. Clarke, a man intimately acquainted 
with Hindoo life, writes of Bengal : ‘“Women of the 
labouring and agricultural classes move freely about. 
Girls are by precept, instruction, example and dis- 
cipline taught a high ideal of womanhood. Even 
purdah women go on pilgrimage, entertain and visit 
their friends, and see a great deal of the outer world, 
I deny that Hindoo women necessarily have a 
miserable life, and must bear testimony to the happy 

-sides’ Mr Crooke writes: ‘There is an utter lack of 
seclusion except for women of the higher classes,” 
who as has been said, insist on it as an honour due 
to their rank. 

Everything tends to obscyre the facts on this sub- 
ject. For instance, the success of Lady Dufferin’s Fund 
which has been great, and to which I erdeavoured in 
humble fashion to contribute, has not een chiefly 
amongst purdah women, Thea Amrita Bazaar 
Patrika wrote: “There is no objection, whatever, on 
the part of Hindoo or Mahomedan ladies to pe treated 
by malé doctors ”—“and this is, of course, a fact. A 
Hindod fately wrote a book called “ Kamala’s Letters,” 
in which one of the female" characters says: ‘‘ Purdah 
does not exist in Hindoo society except when wealth 
holds despotic sway. Where elsewhere iteis found, it is 
due to the new products of English education, ,whg, 
rising in rank and position under false notions have 
taken to it,” 
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The same writer adds: 


“Though it is the policy of our rulers not to 
interfere in our social and religious matters, it seems 
to me they do so when they choose. Much in our 
system which may appear unreasonable and intoler- 
able cannot be altered without interfering with the 
very character of our social fabric. There is no 
commoner fad of the hybrid products of English 
education than their twaddle about the cruelty of 
caste.” 


The writer is believed to be a Brahmin of great 
attainments and high position in the South of India, 

Amongst the Mahomedans, the case as regards 
seclusion is, of course, different, but even with them 
the whole question is, and always has been, antl no> 
doubt always will be, the subject of monumental 
misrepresentation. 

The extent to which Christian teaching has affected 
Hindoo domestic life can hardly be regarded as great. 
Keshub Chunder Sen protested against “the de- 
nationalisation so general amongst native converts, 
who abandén the manners and ‘customs of, their 
country, forgetting that Christ was an Asiatic,” 

Miss Noble, who has become a Hindoo, and has 
written injeresting and valuable books concerning her 
new co-religionists, is as good an authority upon 
Hindoo social life as Indian writers who have become 
Christians, and she says: “From my own ,experiefice, 
I can refute the charges of oppression’ of Indian 
women oftens levelled against the Hindoos. Such 
a, crime is less common and less brutal in India than 
in younger countries. Indian national customs need 
no apology.” That, I confess, is my own view, but, 
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as has been pointed out, thirty years ago all the 
English educated were, by profession, at any rate, 
reformers, though during the last seventeen years a 
strong Hindoo revival has set in, the force of which is 
not yet spent. It is not for us to take any exception 
to this change of front, though it is due to the fact 
that the reformers soon realised the hopelessness of 
attempting to obtain the sympathy of the masses on 
any other terms, and we may well say, as the Nowoe 
Vremya wrote of the Russians in China: ‘We are 
strong in these regions in proportion as we do not 
interfere with the religious convictions of the native 
population.” 

It is a curious fact, which Dr Bhandarkar, amongst 
others, has noticed, that the caste and race ‘spirit 
seems to increase with the spread of education, which, 
indeed, the agitators, with accustomed exaggeration, 
say has produced a solid Hindoo nationality, spread- 
ing from the Himalayas to Cape Coranum, and from 
Kurachi to Chittagong. ° 

The doctor says: ‘In my early days all classes 
joined in a public movement. New Hindoos, 
Mahomedans, and Parsees act independently, as do 
eveh separate castes. There is greater estrangement 
than existed before social reform was thought of.” 
Significant proof of strength of Hindoo feeling was 
afforded, when the lawyer and Babu classes of South- 
ern India tried in vain to rush through the Legislative 
Colncil the Gains of Learning Bill, which would 
have proved a powerful solvent of the caste system 
and of the Hindoo home with its joint earnfhgs. 

Abbé Dubois believed caste ‘to be the best part of 
Hindoo legislation, solely owing to which India did not - 
lapse into a state of barbarism, and owing to which 
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she preserved and perfected arts and sciences, while 
other nations remained in the same condition.” Eighty 
years later, Sir John Strachey urged that betwcen 
castes, customs, and religions no line can be drawn. 

Novels regarding Indian life are now not infrequently 
written, and generally a purpose, lurks within the 
narrative, in which fact and theory often fight a hard 
battle. For instance, Mr Dutt in his “Lake of 
Palms,” an admirable and most interesting picture of 
Bengali life, makes one of his Hindoo characters say 
“that the remarriage of a widow is a sin and a 
scandal, a madness beyond thought,” while he repre- 
sents a pious family as sanctioning such a marriage 
by the advice of a holy man, who finds no objection 
in the Vedas! Similarly ‘social boycott has lost its 
horrors in India,” in spite of which it seems ‘ women” 
of good birth and family dare not ask the married 
widow to their feasts and ceremonies.” 

The average respectable Hindoo would regard 
with contempt and disgust such an advertisement 
as the following, which is a fair specimen of many 
which appear in newspapers favoured by the agitators 
and reformefs: ‘‘ Wanted a young virgin widow to be 
married to a bachelor of twenty-four, of high prospects, 
fair and good-looking, object being reformation. Full 
particulare and personal interview, after approval of 
photo. Proper party only need apply.” Enforced 
widowhood, as Sir Richard Temple long ago pointed 
out, “is not nearly so general as is made out by those 
who would deduce a moral from Indian manners for 
the glorification of the habits of the Christian.” In 
Uindustan proper, perhaps 25 per cent. of the popu- 
lation prohibit, and 75 per cent. permit, remartiage. 

Sir Madava Rao, the famous Indian statesman, 
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testified to the same effect.» He was an advanced 
thinker and reformer, though he died before reform 
became associated with agitation and disaffection. 
He considered the life of a Hindoo girl “as happy 
as that of a bird or a bee,” and wrote: “ Many writers 
on Hindoo social reform have not clearly understood 
the existing system, which is the product of long 
development, nor accurately compared it with other 
systems, before underrating the advantages, and ex- 
aggerating the disadvantages, of the Indian system. 
The great majority of the people who retain their 
religious beliefs and social usages would prefer non- 
representation to misrepresentation, by those who 
have given up those beliefs and usages.” 

These are words of profound wisdom, and the old 
«statesman might have added that his own people 
are the most charitable in the round world. 

Not only do Hindoos support all their poor re- 
lations, but they very generally help pauper scholars. 
Whether it is to the public advantage that such 
should be enabled to pursue their studies is indeed 
doubtful, but the Hindoos think so and say: 


“Fleaven’s gate is near the sinner z 


Who gives the humble scholar ginngr.” 

Nor in England, at any rate in Wales, is a similar 
belief unknown. . e 

“Charity our household divinity” runs the family 
motto of the Maharajas of*Travancore, and it may 
be gaid in varying degree Of all his Highness's fellow- 
countrymen: Such charity is universal, and all em- 
bracing, so that it is only when crops have failed 
over a large area for several successive seasons 
that the Indian Famine Prevention Code is brought » 
into operation to afford that outdoor and indoor relief 
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which in Europe is necessary even in normal seasons. 
Perhaps no trait in the character of the Hindoos, 
who possess so many admirable qualities, is more 
attractive than their charity, but it must be admitted 
that what is all embracing must necessarily be, and 
indeed is, indiscriminate, and possibly demoralising. 
The able-bodied beggar i is relieved as readily as one 
incapacitated from earning his own living, and of 
course, feeding a Brahmin possesses special merits, 
no matter how well able he may be to feed himself, 
It is true of hundreds of thousands in India that they 
could work, but to beg are not ashamed. 

Such being the Hindoo home, and such being its 
occupants, few thinking men will agree with those 
who maintain that India needs a complete upheaval, 
so that out of social chaos a new and happier dis-. 
pensation may arise. On the contrary, the cure 
for such ills as exist must necessarily be exceedingly 
slow. Education must spread so far and so wide 
that the cry for reforrg must come from the fields 
and the workshops of the artisans, and not only from 
the lawyer's office and the educationalist’s study. Not 
till then wil the time arrive for sweeping changes. 
Reforms whigh will probably sooner or later some 
to pass are these: Intermarriage between sub- 
divisions, of castes, the widening of the circle from 
which husbands and wives may ‘be taken, voluntary 
renunciation of the habtt of marrying infants and of 
children unable to earn *the means of subsistence, 
reduction of expenses in the celebration Of ceremonies 
and the*intsoduction of some discrimination into the 
dispensation of charity. But without any of the 
reforms the Hindoo system is one of which there 
is little cause to be ashamed. 


CHAPTER XIII 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


Hunter misquoted——Lord Sahsbuiy misqudted—Development of Cotton, 
Tea, and other Industiies — Writings of Mr Naoioyi and Mr W 
Digby—Theu easily exposed Contentions—Avetage Income of 
Indian Peasant—Mr Dutt’s Charges—Then Refutation—His Ex- 
perience acquned in Bengal—Mi Hyndman’s Position—Labour 
Questions and Pioblems—Indians in Ameiica and Afiica—True 
Svadeshi—Indian Industi1es—Legislative Interference therewith— 
Factories Commission—Gold Mines—Wages—Indian not compar- 
able with English System—Dhifferent Conditions—-Mr Theodore 
Morison’s Views — Comparative Wealth of Indian and other 
Lgbouers—Need for British Capital—Congress Agitation keeps 
such away——Preferential Tariffs—Piospeiity incieasmg—Efforts of 
Government—Effects of its own Svadeshe Policy—Necessity for 
revising Railway Rates—Fo1 using Coal as Fuel—Development of 
Cottage Industries necessaly, and Abstention of Government from 
Interference with Labour 


NE cause of the unrest is the belief strongly 
held by three-fourths of the edueated classes 
that the economic policy of the Indfan Govern- 

mentis radically unsound and grossky upfair to India. 
They read and quote Bradlaugh, Digby, and Naoroji, 
and maintain that the so-called ‘‘drain” to England, 
and othr results of*our economic policy are the real 
causes of the poverty of th® people, of famine, and 
indixectly of plague. Heke again it is eminently 
desirable thdt some authoritative pronouncement of 
the economic policy of the Gopvernmest 8f India 
should be available, a memorandum showing whet it, 
is and what are its results, but none such exists, and 
even those who desire light know not in what direction 
286 
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toseek it. Sir William Hunter, as usual, is pressed into 
the service of the detractors of British government 
in India. Mr O'Donnell circulated in the House of 
Commons on the occasion of the last Budget debate a 
memorandum calléd ‘Rack Taxing in Rural India,” 
in which he gave a sensational quotation from Hunter 
to the effect that the “ Government assessment does 
not leave enough food to the cultivator to support 
himself and his famify throughout the year.” If 
Hunter had said this it would not have much 
mattered, for probably there has never been an Indian 
civil servant who spent so much time in England, and 
in headquarter offices, and so little in rural India, as 
he did, but as a fact he said nothing of the kind. He 
was writing of a Bill relating to four districts only 
of one presidency and of these he said: “The fun- , 
damental difficulty of bringing relief to the Deccan 
peasantry, as stated by the special judge entrusted with 
this task, is therefore,” and then follow the words Mr 
O’Donnell attributes to him, and he goes on to say: 
“ [f the Government assessment reduces the cultivator 
to this conditjon,” and so on. Such is quotation for 
the purpose of discrediting the British Government. 
The use made of what Sir W. Hunter wrote ‘recalls 

another, and far more serious, misrepresentation of an 
able and humane minute penned by Lord Salisbury 
when Secretary of State for India. Who Iftas not 
read in the works of the*anti-British writer, ‘“ India 
must be bled,” the odious allmission, as it is called, of 
one of Britain's greatest statesmen. Now* Lord Salis- 
bury in 1875ewas very anxious to relieve the Indian 
cussivator as far as he could, and in a minute on the 
land-tax wrote : “So far as it is possible to change the 
Indian fiscal system, it is desirable that the cultivator 
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should pay a smaller proportign of the whole national 
charge. It is not a thrifty policy’ io draw the mass of 
revenue from rural districts, where capital is scarce, 
sparing the towns, where it is often redundant. As 
India must be bled, the lancet shotld be directed to 
the parts where the blood is congested or sufficient, 
not to those which are already feeble from want 
of it.” 

Of these humane, sensible, ahd statesmanlike words 
Mr Dadabhai Naoroji makes use of four, ‘“‘ India must 
be bled.” This is an instance of what I called else- 
where the “damned Barebones” method of contro- 
versy, and it is very popular with the bleeding India 
school of writers. Then considering for a moment 
Mr Naoroji’s writings, which are regarded as a kind 
of gospel by young Bengal, his “ Poverty of India” 
is a fearsome work of nearly 700 pages, written, as 
the Indians say without duadodbast, True, he prefaces 
most of his indictments by a profession of faith in the 
British, but this expression can only be looked upon 
like the Frenchman’s ‘‘ Que messteurs les assassins 
commencent,’ for he does not scruple .to say “that 
British rule has reduced the bulk of the population 
to extreme poverty, destitution, and degradation, that 
it is a new despotism of civilisation, resembling the 
murder effected bya clever and unscrupulous surgeon, 
who draws all his victim’s blood and leaves no scar,” 
and he does not hesitate te describe the English as 
“the most disastrous ané destructive of the foreign 
invaders of India.” In denouncing the home charges, 
which, no doubt, should be reduced, ax I have said 
elsewhere, to the lowest possible figure, he leaves out 
of account the fact that without the home chargés 
there could be no British Government in India. He 
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says nothing of remitsances for interest on loans 
raised for the devéfopment of the country towards 
which the Indians will not subscribe themselves, and 
of allowances for Englishmen who have spent their 
lives and health fn India. When he calculates the 
loss she suffers by the excess of her exports over 
her imports he says nothing of some of the most 
flourishing countries in the world, which in this 
behalf are in the same position, or of the approach- 
ing ruin of England, as some folk predict, because 
her imports exceed her exports. It is not serious 
treatment of a difficult problem to add up the im- 
ports for a series of years, subtract them from 
the exports, and call the balance the life blood 
drained from India. The greater part of these charges 
represent interest on capital invested in our Eastern 
Empire in reproductive works, to the great advantage 
of that empire, and of its working classes, and most 
of all of those weaned thereby from petty agriculture, 
to which alone the masses of the people can ordinarily 
look for a livelihood. It is difficult to seriously criti- 
cise a writer who says: ‘Foreign trade adds nothing 
to the wealth of the world, and not a single atom of 
money is added tg the existing wealth of Indias by 
internal trade.” And what does this profound econo- 
mist recommend to right a world in which apparently 
everything is wrong? The furthér employment of 
natives in the public sevice! So he has got no 
further than the failed B.A.,"in the study of economies, 
and it is not wonderful that he should be regarded by 
that indivédual as his guide in the sphere of politics 
and economics. Apparently also, when Indians are 
employed in offices now held by European civil 
servants, he would, regardless of the cost, give them 
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pay and pensions at the rate, drawn by the alien ad- 
ministrators, Of course Mr Dad&bhai Naoroji writes 
from very little knowledge of the Indian people, he 
being himself a Parsee whose life has been spent in 
England. Still, it is extraordinary’ that a man should 
be accepted as an economic authority who does not 
see that the best hope for India lies in developing her 
resources ; in encouraging her tea industry which pays 
higher wages than obtained before, and so tends to 
raise wages all round; in encouraging the cotton and 
jute mills, gold and.coal mines, and in fact in develop- 
ing that internal and external trade which he thinks 
adds nothing to the wealth of the nation, but to which 
alone others, no less anxious than he is to see India 
prosperous, look for the further improvement of her 
patient and estimable population. 

The case of the bleeding India school teems with 
contradictions, and while Mr Naoroji argues in his 
classical works that India has become poorer because 
the prices of Indian staples bave not risen and bases 
an immense fabric or fabrication upon this assumption, 
the Congress journals cry out becauseethe wages of 
agricultural and other labour have not atlvanced Jari 
passu with the rise in prices, and ,thejr premise that 
prices have risen is of course correct, though they 
suppress the fact, easily proven by reference to old 
records, that theré has been a more than proportionate 
rise in the rate of wages. 

Next amongst the préphets comes (the late) Mr 
William Digby, who revels in statistics regarding the 
bleeding of India, and calculateg the ameun® extracted 
by the economic drain in the nineteenth century, with 
the greatest precision, at £4,187,922,732. Like Mr 
Naoroji, he holds that the influx of imports is of little 
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or no value, while the lo&s of exports is a fatal wound, 
and he describes our rule as ‘(naked and unashamed 
exploitation, outrageous plunder, a mockery and a 
curse to hundreds @f millions of British subjects.” To 
prove this rather comprehensive conclusion he makes 
elaborate comparisons of the condition of the natives 
of India with that of the inhabitants of European 
states. Had Japan, @hina, Arabia, or some other 
Eastern nation been taken as a standard, something 
of some value might have been evolved, but Mr Digby 
proves too much in showing that all Indians, for 
instance the powerful Punjaubi, a far finer man than 
the average Englishman, is habitually starved. He 
makes much use of the Russian peasant, but I have 
lived with Russian peasants, J am a Russian inter- 
‘preter myself, and showed in an article published in 
The Nineteenth Century for October 1902, that if the 
Russian has ten times the income of the Indian, his 
board and lodging costs him several times ten times 
as much, and that the Indians get more comfort from 
their smaller resources. Space will not allow me here 
to show as I dfd in that article how ways and means 
East and West actually compare when considezed 
with elementaryeunderstanding, or to deal with Indian 
conditions and Indian critics at length as I did in The 
Fortnghtip Review €or August 1902. So muck that 
is absolutely contrary to fac is taken for grantéd, such 
frequent reiteration calls for such emphatic refutation, 
that considerable space is required for overthrowing 
the structure, albeit it is founded on sand, 

It is, howevér, unnecessary to repeat what has been 
said in*previous chapters to refute the argument that 
the British invented famine, which on the contrary 
they have almost abolished. Mutually destructive 
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propositions are as commori as, over-confident and 
unsupported assertions, and the numbers habitually in 
want of food are calculated to have increased from 
40,000,000, itself the mere conjectuse of one individual 
of no special authority, to 100,000,000, while else- 
where it is urged that owing to British maladminis- 
tration the population has not sufficiently increased. 
Sir Salar Jung, who raised the land revenue in 
Hyderabad by 260 per cent., is praised, while the 
English, who in the same period effected an increase 
of 25 per cent., as Mr Digby says, are condemned. 
The profits of the industries are said to go to 
English capitalists, but does Indian labour take no 
toll on these profits? The superior merits of the 
administration of Indian states are extolled, but 
their complete failure to feed their people in famine 
days is suppressed. 

When family after family is shown to earn too little 
to support life, it is evident to anyone with any 
knowledge of the country that the cost of living 
has been pitched too high, and supplementary sources 
of income have been ignored. Then*official results 
arg répudiated because based upon official figures, but 
it is an irrefragable merit of Digby’s own conclusions 
that they are based upon such figures! 

Then in regard to Bengal, the permanent settle- 
ment @6f which Mr Dighy, like Mr Dutt and Mr 
Naoroji, is bound to praése, for are not the landlords» 
of Bengat the supporters of the Congress, he finds 
that in that province the average income falls most 
below the official estimate. This is Jery likely the 
case, though it would take a great deal to “prove, 
but if true it entirely shatters the creed that per- 
manently settled Bengal is exceptionally prosperous, 
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It is hardly to be expected that a writer who 
ignores the most efémentary principles of economics 
should think worthy of mention the legislation for 
the emancipation of the peasant from the clutches 
of the moneylendtr, the extension of irrigation, the 
establishment of co-operative agricultural credit, and 
the industrial eminence of Bombay. In point of 
fact, it is mere claptrap to say the average Indian got 
ad. a day in 1850, 1$d° in 1880, and $d. in 1900, and 
contempt, as I suppose, has prevented the Govern- 
ment from exposing such,nonsense. No one knows 
what the average was in 1850, and it certainly has not 
fallen since 1900. The Government has at length, 
after an elaborate inquiry, found the average income 
per head to be 30 rupees, and reasons have been 
given elsewhere foy thinking that this is as faiy an 
estimate as is likely to be made. 

Mr F. J. Atkinson, whose training and experience 
specially fit him to deal with Indian statistics, calculated 
that between 1875 and 1895 the agricultural income 
increased from 26 rupees to 35 rupees, or 39 per 
cent. ; the nqn-agricultural income from 28 rupees to 
34 rupees, ar 18 per cent., and, as these two classes 
were 97 per cent. of the population, that the dvqrage 
annual income’ of the masses had risen from 27 rupees 
to 35 rupecs, or 28 per cent. Taking into account 
the remaining classes, he made the income of all 
three sections to be from 30 rupecs to 38 rupees, 
or an increase in the averafye income of 29 per gent. 
These figures are worthy of great resfect, though 
their auwthog does not claim for them scientific 
accuracy, nor, though an expert, is he capable, like 
Mr Digby, of calculating a century’s drain within twenty 
shillings. Lord Cromer in his day estimated the 
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average income at 27 rupees, as against the 30 rupees 
of Lord Curzon’s Government, $6 that there is not, 
when the difficulty and compléxity of the subject 
is considered, so great a disparity as might be 
expected. . 

None of the chief detractors of British rule have 
explained why, ifthe land is universally rackrented 
it happens that it sells for several times the assess- 
ment, of which there is proof. Again, it was the 
same Sir William Hunter, who saw so little of life 
in India, who was so misquoted by Mr O'Donnell, 
who dogmatically asserted in 1880 that 40,000,000 
of Indians went through life on insufficient food, an 
utterly unsupported, and therefore mischievous, state- 
ment. 

More light is thrown upon facts by one entry from 
Mr Digby's peasants’ authentic family budgets than 
from all his invective and bewildering statistics. , The 
cultivator of 44 acres provides in his budget an 
expenditure “of 8d. a month for the small goddess 
and the local ghost.” Starving men do not spend 
much money on ghosts and goddesses. , 

Mr Digby complains that the British have drained 
away 4ll the capital. Mr Justice Ranade, however, 
who is an authority accepted by the Congress school, 
says: ‘There is no lack of capital in the country,” 
and if #to Indian can exist on less than 30 rupeés per 
head per*annum for food, which is, of course, absurd, 
how can Mr Digby be rigitt in saying elsewhere that 
“they can “exist, if existence it can be called, on 
almost nothing.” Mr Digby’s figures, ein fact, are 
compiled with the utmost levity, and his calculations 
of the revenue of India are based on the assumption 
that the land revenue is a certain proportion of the 
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gross produce, which he lays down with confidence, 
if without knowledge. The lower the land revenue, 
the poorer the Indian people must appear, according 
to his method of calculation. It would be easy to 
show that the a$ricultural produce of the country 
is double the figure at which he assesses it, but of 
course it is not from statistics, but from observation 
in the field, that the condition of the peasants can 
be really estimated; nor does Mr Digby seem to 
grasp the fact, that the ordinary peasant carries on 
a great deal of his traffic by barter or in kind. In 
fact, he, like Mr Naoroji, has no actual knowledge 
of Indian rural life, which is not obtained by editors 
whose Indian experience is confined to an office in 
the city of Madras. It is possible that Mr Naoroji 
may be acquainted with one of the languages spoken, 
in Bombay other than English, but it is certain he 
has had little or no opportunity of using such know- 
ledge in his life, and Mr Digby, as I know, had no 
knowledge of the vernacular tongues. 

No man, with any practical experience of the country 
would, like. Mr Digby, base an estimate of the 
wealth of India upon the transparently absurd as- 
sumption that the gross produce of “ golden ”* Bengal 
does not amount to £1, or 15 rupees, anacre, Yet 
this estimate is, accepted in innumerable essays, 
articles, and pamphlets, and, like any stick, ° is good 
enough for the British Government. 

If this method of calculation were followed, it would 
be easy to prove that no person in England had less 
than £45 aeyear, and in referring to land revenue as 
taxation Mr Digby ignores altogether "the fact that, 
where the land is held directly from Government, the 
land-tax includes what here we call rent, and should 
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be compared with.the total burden of the land in this 
country. Mr O'Donnell repeats the same error, 
though he must be aware that the two charges are 
not in the same category. 

Mr R. C. Dutt, who arrives af much the same 
conclusions, is a critic of a different class to Messrs 
Digby and Naoroji, but he is equally unsparing in 
condemnation of British rule, and of the civil service, 
of which he was a member, and he, too, does not 
hesitate to make sweeping statements as if they were 
facts of universal acceptance. 

For instance: “The poverty of the Indian popula- 
tion is unparalleled in any civilised country.” Upon 
what travel and inquiry is this statement based, and 
what is it worth, unless based upon comparative 

rknowledge? ‘‘ The famines of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century are unexampled in extent and 
intensity in ancient and modern times.” The few 
histories written by Indians prove this statement is 
altogether contrary to the fact, and I have in previous 
chapters sufficiently dealt with this monstrous misstate- 
ment: ‘The finances of the country arenot properly 
administered.” If the Chancellor of thet Exchequer 
is a good authority, one may vengure to quote Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, who said that “the finances 
of India were not only better administered, but in 
a more” satisfactory condition than those of Great 
¢ 
Britain.” Then, “India in® the eighteenth century 
was great (manufacturing, as well as a great agri- 
cultural country.” True, she had manufactures, 
though we have yet to learn that she preduced more 
than she does at present, but she was always, .and, 
still remains, mainly agricultural. Certain of her 
industries were, and one industry still is, in some 
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respects, aihenise to the same industry in Britain, 
but in consequencé’ of British rule she has been 
endowed with many other new industries, which 
employ at least as much labour. It is impossible 
to deny that prohYbitive tariffs were imposed at one 
time in England, upon competing Indian manufac- 
tures; but it is not in any way proved that the 
balance of profit was not with India in the whole 
transaction, or that other European races, one of which 
was bound to acquire her, would not have imposed 
equal or heavier tariffs. 

Then “the land-tax is not only excessive, but, what 
is worse, it is fluctuating and uncertain in many pro- 
vinces.” But, as has been shown in previous chapters, 
it is immensely less than that collected by our pre- 
decessors in title. Of course, Bengal the permangntly 

“settled is said to be more prosperous than Madras and 

Bombay, but if Mr Dutt has had any experience of 
these other provinces, so as to be able to compare 
_ conditions, he has omitted to say so in his book. 
His official services, like those of the other chief sup- 
porters of tha Congress in Parliament, were rendered 
in Bengal, the home of the Congress, and the place 
of origin of anti-British agitation, and he takes no 
notice of the fact that it is in Bengal that the British 
Governmgnt has chiefly had to intervene to protect 
the tenant from the landlord, ahd he has" never 
had the opportunities efijoyed by civil servants in 
other provinces of seeing *the permanently settled 
system and the ryot-wari system, working side by 
side. 

He does not scruple to say that “a special law, 
éalled ‘the slave law by the people of India” (query, 
what people, and in what language?) ‘“‘still exists for 
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providing labourers for the tea planters in Assam, 
ignorant men and women, botid down by penal 
clauses to work in tea gardens for a number of years, 
for whom the utmost endeavours have failed to secure 
adequate pay.” I was a member Of the Select Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Council which examined this 
law, and from personal knowledge can contradict the 
whole of this statement, but, perhaps it would be 
sufficient to refer to the Census Report, which exposes 
this foolish charge. I have referred to the matter 
before, and wages in tea gardens are above normal 
rates, which this industry has thus been the means of 
raising. 

Of course revenue and magisterial functions should 
be separated, but enough of that elsewhere. 

As an instance of Mr Dutt’s treatment of historical 
subjects may be mentioned his account of the Black 
Hole tragedy: ‘‘Siraj-ud-Doulah’s prisoners died one 
hot summer night.” Now I do not think it proved 
that this tragedy was ordered by the Nawab, but this 
is a strange account of a cruel outrage. 

Again, ‘‘the reign of Queen Victoria has not admitted 
the people of India to any share in the control and 
direction of the administration of theirown affairs.” 

Elsewhere, I have quoted Babu Bepin Chandra 
Pal to the effect that ‘‘ we,” the Indians, “npw govern 
India.” The fact that, except as regards something 
under one thousand appoifitments, the whole public 
service is manned by natives is not worth Mr Dutt’s 
attention. It woyld be interesting to know where 
history taught the lesson “that it is mpessible to 
govern a country in the interests of the people without 
bestowing on that people some measure of self-govern- 
ment and representation.” History teaches the ex- 
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actly opposite conclusign, and self-government and 
representation obtatts to-day amongst a mere fraction 
of the inhabitants of the world, nor does the system 
seem to work well at present in regions to which it 
is being extendedn Europe and Asia. 

The alliance between the Congress and the social- 
ists in Britain will be severely strained if Mr Dutt 
expresses the matured opinion of the former, “that 
the soil was private property in India, as amongst all 
other civilised nations,” but the statement is, if true, 
not in India by any means the whole truth. 

Mr Dutt’s work teems with allegations which are 
erroneous and unsustainable: ‘‘Only those who pay 
light rents are prosperous,” yet the fact is notorious 
that the districts in which rents are lightest have 
been in times of scarcity most seriously affected, the 
obvious reason being’ that there the land is poorest. 
The Indian cultivator is indeed worthy of all praise, 
but to single out his “habits of prudence” for eulogy 
is to indulge in untimely sarcasm. 

Mr Dutt’s contentions regarding assessments are 
noticed in Chapter III. He finds that the extension 
of cultivation has not made the nation any’ more 
prosperous—a position which can hardly need Senious 
refutation—and that India is the poorest country on 
earth, Has he then visited all the countries on earth 
-~—and are statistics in respect of &ll such available ? 
Has he compared them-*-or are his conclusions the 
fruits of omniscience? If go let the claim be made, 
and then ordinary mortals will know how to deal with 
the revelations. Megnwhile, like any other Congress- 
man, he combines the out-and-out advocacy of de- 
Mhocracy and reform with the stoutest possible 
defence of landlordism and aristocracy, at any rate 
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in Bengal. In ane respect, however, he throws over 
the tenets of his school and of itd x-official, now anti- 
official, supporters, and admits that there is no strong 
feeling in India against the opium monopoly, 

One fact to be remembered in® dealing with the 
writings of Messrs Dutt, Naoroji, and Digby is this, 
that statistics are wanting for the first half of last 
century, that the first regular Census was taken in 
1872, and that the Statistical Department at Calcutta 
was not created till 1880, Never was so vast a super- 
structure raised upon such pure conjecture as the case 
against the British Government according to the 
Congress, which now has the support of the British 
socialists. 

The opportunity of attacking British rule at a time 
when opposition was displayed in India was too good 
for Mr Hyndman to lose, and he returned to the 
charge on his old war horse, frequently foundered, 
but still propped up with the same bad arguments 
and sham statistics. Famines have become more 
frequent, except in native states; the death rate is 
rising, and it is true that the record is reaching some- 
thing like a normal figure for Asia; poverty increases ; * 
the «eXports exceed the imports; the imports are 
dangerously low; the land assessment is raised; Mr 
Digby’s figures are true figures; land-tax and economic 
rent afe confounded; the Indian peoples weep the 
tears of “such as are oppre§sed, and on the side of 
their oppressors is powes® but they have, other than 
Mr Hyndman, the Congress, the Bengali Babus, and, 
the Poona Brahmins, no comforter. Of the famines in 
anti-British days I have spoken, and of the 14 millions 
who died in 1899-1900 most came from native states 
when past relief to die on British relief works. 
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To the confusion of Mr Hyndman the last Census 
Showed an increase, "of 3°9 per cent. in the population 
of British India and a loss of 6°6 per cent. in native 
states, the decline being greatest in Baroda, and the 
states of Central Endia, Rajputana and of Bombay, in 
which the failure of crops was as,severe in the last 
famine as it was in British India, while measures of 
prevention and relief were by no means so compre- 
hensive and efficient. I have pointed out these indis- 
putable facts to Mr Hyndman in The Times, but he 
returns to the charge. Facts are no use to him, and 
he continues to think the native states are best ad- 
ministered, No one can be more anxious to agree 
with him so far than an ex-Resident of Travancore 
and Cochin, but all native states are not as they are, 
and the truth must be told. 

As to the assessment that subject has been suffici- 
ently treated elsewhere, and the figures regarding the 
death rate only began to be approximately accurate 
in quite recent years. Competent authorities calculate 
the rates before 1880 at about 35 per mille, and the 
figure now is 33, including the loss from the plague 
epidemic. ‘The folly of accepting 24 per mille for 
1884 is appaxent when the fact is remembered that 
few European countries at that time had so low a 
death rate. 

Upon the question of the drain Mr Hy¥ndman, 
relying on the conjectural figures of Mr Dutt, omitted 
necessary deductions, which reduced the exceas of 
exports over imports from 30 to about 10 millions, 
and grdssly exaggerated, indeed more than doubled, 
ethe amounts paid to Europeans as salaries out of 
Indian revenues. He treats, and indeed most writers 
on the Congress side treat the figures of Messrs Dutt, 
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Digby, and Naoroji as if they came down from heaven, 
whence indeed they might have come, so little relatiofi 
have they to the facts on earth. 

It must be remembered that none of the papers 
exposing these figures, none of the letters published 
from time to time in Zhe Zrmes, and holding the 
field, are ever republished in the native press, which 
immediately repeats all over,India any statement, 
however false and misleading, made to discredit 
British administration. The drain, in fact, is an 
imaginary monster, and in other countries where the 
like phenomenon exists it is regarded as a proof of 
prosperity. Everything that goes out is paid for, and 
in such commodities—for instance, cotton goods and 
bullion—as the country most wants, Had capital 
beerrraised in India for her development, the interest 
would have been three times that paid to Britain, and 
as a result of the drain there are hundreds of golden 
streams flowing from the new trades and industries 
developed by the foreign capital and the foreign 
agents, The Statesman’s Year-Book shows that in 
the United States and in Argentine the exports ex- 
ceed the imports by 74 and 15 millions fespectively. 
Yet they are superlatively prosperous countries, while 
Persia, Turkey, and China show excess of imports 
over exports, ranging from 1} to 44% milléons, and 
they are, not exactly in the van of the world of 
progress. Suppose India geased to export se largely. 
she would in proportion be paid less, and her peoples 
would accordingly suffer. It is they get the money or 
goods paid in return, and not the Govertmeht. All 
the raw products, except tea, coffee, and indigo, are 
produced from native sources, and with native money. 
What would India do with her excess of crops and 
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products if she did | not, export them, for there is a 
gweat surplus even” ain famine grass, famine being 
dearth of money, not, from an all-Indian point of view, 
and in these days of extended communications, of 
grain, Surely that this surplus exists is a proof of 
the wealth, not of the poverty, of India. Trade is not 
the result of dark intrigue between the Indian Govern- 
ment and the British, and foreign nations. The 
fact is, India pays no tribute to Britain, and her 
present prosperity and future salvation depend on 
the development of the industries she owes chiefly 
to British enterprise, often, like the tea industry, too 
little rewarded, and too successfully attacked by 
faddists and theorisers. 

The Labour question in Assam arose entirely from 
the action of the Chief Commissioner, Mr (now SiraH.) 
Cotton, whose view that the coolies in the tea gardens 
were underpaid was not shared by the Assam Commis- 
sion, or probably in any quarter other than the Bengali 
Babus and agitators, who saw an opportunity of 
depreciating a British enterprise, to the benefit of 
which to Assam, and other parts of India, eloquent 
testimony is borne by the last Census Report, by the 
condition of th¢ labourers themselves, and by the vate 
of the wages they enjoy. 

Questiops regarding labour in India and other parts 
of Asia have lately received unusual prominenge owing 
to the Chinese Labour question which has excited so 
great a feeling throughout England, where it is be- 
lieved on all hands that such labour competes with 
that of white men from Britain, owing to the first 
strike which has happened on the East Indian Rail- 
way, and owing to the problem of Indian immigration 
into the Transvaal, and the Pacific Coast of America. 
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It is hopeless to expect dispassionate consideration of 
this complicated and, for Englantf most uncomfortabke, 
question, until the irreconciliables learn, as they would 
learn from actual experience, that Asiatic labour does 
not compete with skilled white lfbour, but provides 
for the latter a larger field. In countries with a 
tropical climate white men are unable and unwilling 
to perform the actual drudgery, which in such cases 
falls to the lot of the Asiatic immigrant. If they could 
do this work, they would waste their time and lower 
the rate of wages by so doing, their proper function 
being that which they always perform wherever white 
and coloured labour are concurrently employed— 
namely, that of inspecting and supervising, which is 
necessarily a more highly paid and more congenial 
duty than actual manual labour. 

The cry for the expulsion of Asiatics from the 
Pacific Coast is due to fear of competition in labour, 
to ignorance of, or to perverse blindness to, the fact 
that the enormous capabilities of a land flowing with 
milk and honey await just the plentiful supply of un- 
skilled labour which the Asiatics can, aad Europeans 
cannot, supply, and to failure to appreeiate the fact 
thas the more Asiatics are employgd the more work 
there will be for white men. The fear of Japan, and 
the racial feeling of dislike is indystriously, fanned by 
the Yellow Press, ‘but it is clear, and it is only right, 
that the ‘people of the Pacifit Coast must acquire theit 
experience, and settle this question, for themselves, 
while the Mikado’s Government manifests no desire 
to force Japanese immigratiog upon en wnwilling 
continent. 

In the Transvaal excitement has been raised 16 
fever pitch by the passing of the Registration Law. In 
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Natal, Indian coolies arg allowed either to renew their 
igdentures upon eRpiry, to return to India, or to 
remain in Natal subject to a special poll-tax, which, 
in the absence of registration, they generally escape. 
Large numbers, aecver of the superabundant coolies 
have crossed over to the Transvaal, and without a 
system of passports and registration the Transvaal 
Government cannot regulate such immigration. Hence 
the new law, to carry out which it is also necessary 
to provide against transference of passports, which 
are usually passed on to others by their original 
holders, who have either died or left the country. 
Hence also the necessity for identification by finger 
prints, which has been in force some years, although 
it has been represented as a new and cruel refine- 
ment of oppression on the part of the Transyaal 
Government. A committee was formed in England 
to conduct an agitation and to rouse public feel- 
ing upon the subject. Of this committee I was a 
member, but I resigned, because it appeared to me, 
and still appears to me, obvious that the Transvaal 
Government must have, and will have, its own 
way in regarel to this matter, and that it knows its 
own business much better than we do in England; 
that if interference is practised in regard to such 
details as those of immigration laws, such laws cannot 
be properly administered, and the cénsequence will be 
that Indians, who have alfeady become a rock of of- 
fence, will be utterly cast out, like an abominable branch, 
to their own disadvantage, and to the loss of the 
Transvaal, were they,are a valuable and prosperous 
asset. Surely it is time to admit the undisputable 
fdtt that there is an ineradicable prejudice against the 
introduction of Orientals into our Colonies, except 
U 
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upon such terms.as the Cologies themselves lay down. 
It is an affair for themselves al6fie, and no good can 
come of accusing them of being Hard-hearted, arrogant 
and unjust, epithets in exchange for which they might 
readily and with equal justice return others, such as 
ignorant, unpractical, and sentimental. Already the 
Indians in Nataf exceed in number the Europeans, 
whom, if they were enfranchised, they would outvote. 
A great deal too much is made of the plea that the 
injustice, for so it must appear to those who hold that 
one law is possible all over a world-wide Empire, 
must prejudice our position in India. It will probably 
do nothing of the sort. Indians are accustomed to be 
governed, and are perfectly well aware, from long 
experience, that there are some Colonies to which they 
are,allowed to emigrate, and others to which emigra- 
tion is forbidden. They are also practical people, who 
realise that while they are in a country they must sub- 
mit to its laws, and the class of Indian which emigrates 
has made up its mind to put up with any resulting 
inconvenience. 

No one can feel more keenly than I do how unfair 
it is that our highly civilised, law-abiding, and humane 
Indian fellow-subjects cannot settle at pleasure in any 
particular part of the so-called British Empire, but 
since that Empire consists in a great measure of a 
loose*aggregate *of self-governing comminities it is 
far better to acknowledge*the fact, than to persevere 
ine petty coercion and moral suasion, which are doomed 
from the outset to failure, and can only exasperate 
Colonies, which know how to, and mean to, manage 
their own affairs. The arguments used by those who 
conduct this agitation are manufactured for the @c- 
casion. The kind of political and social equalities for 
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which they are working has never existed in India 
between caste and waste, tribe and tribe, people and 
people, nor does the British Government practise, nor 
will it ever practise, unless it be in a brain storm, the 
principles which the committee is now seeking to 
impose upon an unwilling colony., It is, of course, 
most deplorable that 2000 Hindoos should have 
landed last year at Vancouver and have been subjected 
to inhospitality and ill-treatment, but it is impossible 
to dictate to white men in any part of the world what 
shall be their attitude in respect to brown men, or 
yellow men. How would the English bear to be 
coerced into accepting Chinese labour? It is not a 
question even open to argument. The unrest in India 
has nothing to do with it, and the Bengali Babus and 
the Poona Brahmins, who are prepared to use tleis or 
any other argument, care no more what becomes of 
the coolies from India, than they do what becomes 
of .coolies in India, or of the British Empire. It is 
notorious, let Mr Meredith Townsend testify amongst 
other authorities, that feelings of pity and sympathy do 
not exist amengst Orientals, though, like others, they 
may be simufated for purposes of political agitation. 
The Colonigs think that Asiatic competitiofi is 
driving out white men. They are as much entitled 
to their own opinion on this point as labour.in England 
is entitled to the opinion that Chinese competition 
drives out white labour in*’the mines of the Transvaal. 
They are determined to keep their countgy as far as 
possible a white man’s country, and they have as good 
a right to de it as Australia. They have an object 
lesson in Natal, close at hand, where the Indians are 
already to the Europeans as 13 is to 10. It will be 
impossible to keep the Colonies if the Home Govern- 
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“ment endeavours ‘to force them to become a field for 

Asiatic labour. The Indian question in South Africe 
is by no means only a coolie question, for Indians 
compete with European traders with great success 
wherever they penetrate, and work harder for less 
profit. 

In Canadaa similar problem presents itself for settle- 
ment. Chinese immigrants have been subjected to a 
poll-tax which now amounts to not less than £100 per 
head, but numbers which at first fell off are now rising 
again, the scarcity rate of wages being so attractive 
that the immigrants can pay the crushing fine imposed 
upon them, and the need for them being so great that 
they can always obtain employment. 

There are in Canada around about 15,000 Japanese 
whotare considered as serious a menace as the Chinese, 
and keener competitors with the working man. That 
is to say that their wants are fewer, and that they are 
content with less. The two classes, those who realise 
the advantages to white labour of Asiatic immigration, 
and those who are unable to see, or deny, that any such 
advantages result, are both represented in British 
Columbia, whither immigrants come from China, 
Japfn, and India. The Western Fedegation of Miners 
of the United States controls the situation, and it 
is opposed not only to coloured,.but alsg to white 
immigragion, labour being paid at present at scarcity 
wages, Strong objection is taken to the, immigra- 
tioh organjsed by the Salvation Army, and to the 
arrival of Indians, both of which classes of British 
subject are quite as unwelcome as theeChinese and 
Japanese. 

Here is a serious situation like that which hds” 
arisen in the Transvaal, and it is impossible for the 
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British Government, to» impose free trade principles 
®& respect of labour upon self-governing colonies, 
which, in fact, it does not, never will, and never 
should, itself enforce. 

The strongest Free Traders are avowedly, or 
otherwise, protectionists as regards labour questions. 
It seems to me that it is far better to openly take 
up the position, as I weuld, that British labour should 
have open, acknowledged, and undisguised preference 
over foreign labour, that it should be assisted in every 
legitimate manner, but that no steps should be taken 
in obedience to a blind outcry, which proceeds from 
a want of appreciation of the true conditions of the 
problem, and probably tends to run counter to the true 
interests of white labour. Take for instance merchant 
shipping, in connection with which objections are raised 
to the use of Lascar labour. It is obvious to anyone 
who has travelled by our ships to the East that their 
help is an absolute necessity in tropical waters. 
Without it our Eastern trade would dwindle to small 
dimensions or disappear; first of all, because the 
shipping companies could not without it pay a 
dividend; sécondly, because white labour coyld not 
stoke in the Red.Sea, or perform many functions 
which come naturally to the coloured man. 

Immediate objeation might be taken to thig argu- 
ment, of course, and anyone might point out that 
the case is given away whg¢n it is admitted that the 
companies would not pay so well if the dabour ém- 
ployed was white. But the real fact is that all-white 
labour could not bee got, and if it could be got 
it could not be paid, and the only result of abolishing 
flascar labour would be to destroy a great and 
flourishing trade, which now employs immense num- 
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bers of white men as supervisors and inspectors, by 
whatever nautical titles known, of. coloured seamen. * 

Few courses are more likely to ‘prejudice the cause 
of labour in India than the action, of the Congress 
party, which is actively engaged i in disparaging British 
goods throughout-India, and it is now asserted by 
their agents that there is very little cotton in Man- 
chester goods, which, they say, are loaded with china 
clay, starch, magnesium and zinc. 

Under the true Svadeshz policy, which Lord Minto 
enunciated, there would be a great future for India, 
not only for its textile industries, but for work in gold, 
silver, iron, copper, brass and wood; in pottery, dye- 
ing, tanning, and leather work, in cane and bamboo; 
in turning, carving, and embroidery ; in sugar refining, 

*toba¢co curing, and in oil and flour mills. The raw, 
material for many of these industries is at present 
exported to foreign countries, whence the manu- 
factured product is now returned to India, where an 
abundant supply of cheap fuel and cheap labour is 
alike available. It is not likely, for instance, that 
India will export oil seed permanently *to the value 
of £196,000,000 and import oil to tlfe value of 
£.22%000,000. 

Again, she grows cotton enough for her own con- 
sumption, and exports the greater,part thereof, and 
half of “her imports are Lancashire cotton manufac- 
tures. She is one of the greatest sugar producers in 
the ‘world, hut she imports sugar to the value of nearly 
45,000,000 sterling. There can be no doubt that 
the countervailing excise levied en cottom fabrics and 
yarns produced i in Indian mills of a lower count than 
twenties, in order to prevent the import-duty acting as 4’ 
bounty in favour of the Indian manufactures as against 
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those of Lancashire, és regarded * as a grievance, 
Phis is not unnatural, and it is probable that there 
are others who, like myself, voted for the countervailing 
excise in the belief that it was a necessary consequence 
of India’s connection with England, and of the free 
trade policy of the Empire, and not, because it was in 
itself required in the separate and exclusive interests 
of India, so far that is,~as such can subsist. 

It must be admitted that while India is, and it may be 
hoped will remain, completely independent in respect 
of her finances, she is, though internally independent 
as regards her economic policy, subject as regards all 
matters by which other parts of the British Empire 
or foreign countries are affected, to the necessity of 
adopting the principles Imperial Parliament prescribes 
as affecting all dependencies of the Crown, and it snust 
not be forgotten that the countervailing duty does 
not affect the still extensive hand-weaving industry. 

The Indians are cunning workers in wood and 
ivory, capital carpenters and good blacksmiths, and 
as shoemakers they might with education eventually 
approach the Chinese standard. As weavers they 
are unsurpassed, probably unequalled, in the, world, 
Gold, coal, magganese, lead, copper and ether 
minerals abound in the bowels of the earth: dia- 
monds and other.precious stones wate found upon its 
surface: thesforests are full of raré and valuable pro- 
ducts, over and above timbgr, out of which anything 
can be manufactured from a ship to a,match-box. 
Skins and tanning materials are equally plentiful; 
alongside cetton and jute grow dyeing materials; 
the best of carpets are made by the most ordinary 
prisoner in goal; fibres are positively a drug in the 
market. At present, Germans and Japanese supply 
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‘at sufficiently low prices. tor their clients, furniture, | 
fans, ropes, mats, carpets, baskéls, buttons, and: 2 
hundred other things, which could be equally well 
made in the country, not to mention. the supply from 
England of cotton goods, hardware, and other: im- 
portant products., If the proposed University. of" 
Research will favour the establishment -of new in- 
dustries, Mr Tata should be admitted at once to the 
Hindoo Pantheon, without going through the early 
stages of deification described by Sir Alfred Lyall. ~~ 
It is in textile industries that India will best be able 
to compete with European and other Asiatic countries, 
and it is not surprising that she regards with suspic- 
ion efforts to introduce into her mills labour regula- 
tions calculated to limit the output, but not to raise 
-wageg, nor to render the wage-earners more com: 
fortable and contented, for according to their own 
standards they have at present little of which 
complain. A working day of thirteen hours does not 
in India by any means signify thirteen hours work, - 
But a short statutory day does mean hard unremitting 
labour without those intervals for eating and gossip-. 
ing, smoking, and washing, that go-as-you-please | 
atmosphere which is so grateful to the Oriental mind. 
A ‘committee which recently considered textile : 
factories’ labour in India has made various. sugges- 
‘tions which should’ be accepted with same reserve, 
and not without modification§. For instance, improv-. 
ing the homes and home surroundings of the mil.’ 
hands isa matter outside the conditions under. which- 
they work in the: factories, and: interference will: 
assuredly be resented. Any attempt to secure uni-~ 
formity in the administration of the Factory. Act? 
amay be fraught with great inconvenierice, and even’ 
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great injustice, for since, climatic coriditions are by no 
means constant in a great continent, uniformity is not 
to be desired, nor, without hardship, to be secured. 
Rigid insistence upon certificates of age and physical 
fitness’are likely té lead to hardship to individuals, if 
not to abuse. The conversion of,the factories into 
schools is not likely to. prove acceptable to. those 
chiefly” interested: Igterference with women and 
children is likely to prejudice, without. materially’ 
assisting, those whom it is. intended to advantage. 
Insistence upon regular hours at which work is to 
commence and to cease, is bound to produce: in- 
equality, not uniformity, in view of the different 
conditions to which it is sought to apply this rigid 
rule, summer and winter, in hot, cold, and rainy 
weather. There are parts of India in which» the 
inhabitants.do not and cannot come out at 5.30 A.M. 
without. catching colds, chills, and catarrh. 
Indeed, the mill hands of Bombay. have aleeaay 
held. a meeting in order to protest against the limi- 
tation of the hours of labour, on the. ground that they. 
would:lose the chance of earning overtime wages, 
and so adding to their incomes. ‘ 
Up till now Jittle interference has been stem bted 
with mines. in India, greatly to the profit of ‘the. 
industries concerngd. For i instance, the Mysore gold- 
fields. have produced ‘&: 20,000,000. sterling, ‘of | the 
precious gnetal, and are*stjll enjoying great pros-. 
perity.- | They are one of the chief featyres. of the 
economic. prosperity of the Mysore state, and: are. 
due to the qpterprisesof British capitalists, of whom 
the late Sir Charles Tennant was the chief. ‘It would: 
Be difficult to find in any country a more pleasing 
spectacle. than is afforded here of long ‘streets of 
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admirable cottagé’, clubs, chusches, hospitals, bunga- 
lows, well-kept roads, electrically’ ‘lighted streets and 
gardens. The water supply, tod, is excellent, and 
the high standards maintained in the field make it a 
model labour settlement of great value as a pattern 
and exemplar, over and above the large pecuniary 
profit which from this industry accrues to the people of 
the Mysore state, and of neighbouring British districts. 

The miners are satisfied with the wages they re- 
ceive, which are, of course, far higher than those 
earned in agriculture, which is the other chief oc- 
cupation of the plateau, and the wages of which have, 
perhaps, hardly doubled in the last generation, as 
they have no doubt in other parts of India. 

Of the Indian agricultural labourers it may be said 
that,eunder existing circumstances, they do not suffer 
from want unless crops fail and prices rise, when they 
would probably perish in large numbers but for the 
system of relief and famine prevention which now 
approaches nearer to perfection than is given to most 
human institutions. Indian agriculture has rightly 
been described as a perfect picture of ecareful culti- 
vation combined with hard labour, knowledge, and 
fertitity of resource. Dubois, early ip last century, 
calculated that the agricultural labourer got 128. a 
year and his keep. I estimated in 1890 ghat such 
an one in South India made £3, 10s. a year in all, 
without of course counting the family gains, and the 
estimate lagely made by the Government of India 
gives a family £8 a year, for the wife and children 
are also breadwinners. To suppose that «Govern- 
ment can raise the condition of the depressed classes 
was, in the opinion of Abbé Dubois, an idle dream? 
and Mr Crooke at the end of the last century came 
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to much the same ,conelusion. Mr” Justice Ranade 
pointed out to his fellow- -countrymen the encourag- 
ing increase in the exports of manufactured goods in 
recent years, than which the rise in the export of raw 
produce had been’ relatively less, and he attributed 
the change to the influx of British capital and enter- 
prise, and saw a hopeful sign in the already altered 
relations between Indian exports and imports of raw 
and manufactured goods. He was a wise man and 
a real patriot, and there is indeed hardly any limit 
to the development which might occur in this re- 
spect in a country in which vast stores of raw 
material exist alongside the cheapest and by no 
means the least efficient labour in the world. 

Mr Crooke, writing in 1888, said that a hired 
labourer in upper India got 3 rupees (4s.) a month, 
part of which was paid in kind at village rates, and that 
the wages of blacksmiths and carpenters had doubled 
within the last generation. There is little doubt that 
the conditions of artisan life in India are more pleasant 
and more healthy than those of a mechanic in an 
English town for the workers’ houses are more airy 
and there is less confinement, less grinding hard work, 
They do not produce so much because the division 
of labour, universal in Europe, is well-nigh impossible 
in the indystral organisation which obtains in India. 
If the labour of the artisan was aggtegated, its volume 
would make the use of powey possible and remunera- 
tive, but this is not the case, nor, until communication 
and distributing agencies become more assimilated to 
those obtaining in Europe, is such development likely 
to be experienced. 

” Itis difficult for the English student to realise that the 
majority of the Indian labouring classes are not depen- 
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dent upon the rafe of wages, kecause they work upon 
their own account. In comparing wages, moreover, in 
India and England that of the English farm-labourer 
is always over-stated, and the fact that he has, and 
the Indian farm-labourer has not, {6 pay rent is sup- 
pressed. Generally speaking, too, the Indian average 
income fer head is treated as if it was the income ger 
family, to obtain which it must, be multiplied by five. 
A coolie on an Indian railway, for example, will get 
probably 3d. a day himself, while his wife and family 
will earn 2d., and a penny a day is more than enough 
to maintain each individual member of the average 
family of five persons. The coolie pays nothing for 
rent and fuel, very little for boots and clothes, and his 
penny for the food he wants goes at least as far as 
1s. a day for the British workman’s tea, bacon, meat, 
bread, etc. 

Mr Morison, the distinguished educationalist, who 
was Principal of the Mahomedan Anglo - Oriental 
College at Aligarh and is now a member of the 
Secretary of State’s Council, has pointed out how 
different is the type of industrial organisation in India 
from that assumed to be the normal type in Western 
Eurepe and the United States. In India the labourer 
usually works on his own account, and in addition to 
supplying the labour necessary forthe production of 
wealth "yndertakes* the risks of production, while in 
Europe he is usually a hired man working for an 
employer. 

Mr Morison in his Industrial Organisation of.an 
Indian province has also shown éhat though in Indian 
towns there are some labourers who occupy the same 
position as wage-earners in Europe, the urban popu 
lation is only a small fraction, and the great bulk of 
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the labouring classes are men who work on their own 
account, and not for an employer. The output of 
wealth cannot therefore compare with that of countries 
in which industry is directed by technical skill, com- 
mercial knowledg®, administrative ability and ample 
capital, in addition to which the organisation of Indian 
society doesnot admit of the all-important division of 
labour. Authentic statistics, however, show that the 
indebtedness of Indian peasants is certainly not greater, 
and is probably smaller, than that of Europeans in the 
same position, and that both borrow not according to 
their need, but according to their capacity. 

Except under the most intolerable pressure, writes 
a Congress journal, Unzted /ndia, no indigent weaver 
or mason or petty hawker will resort to another 
occupation, but will stick to his own till actual starva- . 
tion drives him to the labour market. 

As Mr Morison says, this difference invalidates the 
application to India of most of the current economic 
doctrines about the working classes. In the normal 
Indian province more than half the population 
are small fagmers, whose crops are needed first of 
all to feed the family, and afterwards to provide from 
the proceeds of the sale of the remainder, thé funds 
needed for rent and other purposes, such as interest 
on debt, which, unfortunately, forms a very frequent 
feature in the budget of the petty farmer ii most 
countries, 

Exaction of high interest by moneylgenders, and 
hopeless indebtedness on the part of the borrowing 
agricultyrist, are by,no means features peculiar to 
India, They are, indeed, common to agricultural life 
tn every country. Credit, as Sir F. Nicholson says, 
fs an essential factor of agriculture, and neither the 
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condition of the tountry nor anything else affects the 
one great fact that agriculturists*must borrow. o 

The immobility of labour is &nother factor in the 
case. In other countries it migrates to places where 
employment offers, but in India Only where special 
inducements are given, as, for example, in Assam, 
Mysore, or in Ceylon, or other colonies: Rules and 
regulations too often impede such disposition as there 
is to move, and coolies are often protected to their 
own disadvantage. This is conspicuously the case 
in Bengal, emigration from which to Assam is so 
beneficial to both provinces. 

It is therefore clear that, with their industrial 
organisation, the people of India can never compare 
in wealth with nations in which wage-earners work 
undgr the direction of employers, and receive in 
addition their share of profit, instead of taking the 
risks of production on their own unaided individual 
shoulders. In India that system is universal which 
in other countries only obtains in respect of agricul- 
ture, and where land is owned or rented in small 
holdings, whereas in India the carpenter, potter, and 
blacksmith, and other village artisans, are all small 
capijalists without capital, if the expression be allowed, 
whose labour is, to a great extent, wasted for want of 
organisation. 

To compare the*conditions of life, the income and 
needs of tthe Indian peasarftry with those of similar 
classes in Eastern and Western Europe, is a useless 
and, indeed, an impossible task. Upon the whole, 
the Indian peasant, in ordinary years, is Rot ip a much 
inferior position—when his wants and his means of 
supplying them are taken into consideration—to thé 
peasant of Europe. The contrast is in wants. Thé 
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peasant in Eastern Eurppe has fewét wants than the 
peasant of Western Surope, but considerably more than 
the Indian peasant$ in fact, proximity to the tropics 
determines not a lower standard of comfort, but a 
simpler standard ®f wants. The Indian peasant can 
feed and keep himself in good health, with grain and 
a few condiments, for a penny a day; he usually has 
free quarters, or accommodation at an almost nominal 
rental, and his expenses for clothes are but small. 
The British working man, on the other hand, has to 
pay from 25 per cent. to 40 per cent. of his earnings 
in rent, and his expenses for food and clothing are, 
of course, very considerable. 

It is extremely difficult to teach the Indian peasant 
thrift. Under former rulers he had avowedly been 
allowed but enough for bare subsistence, and, any 
margin our lower land-tax leaves him serves but to 
enhance his credit with the moneylenders, and so 
contribute to his indebtedness. When the peasant 
grasps the idea of putting a penny by for a rainless 
day a great advance will have been made; but the 
habit of centuries has not as yet been weakened. 
The questioa as to the improvement of the peasant's 
condition is one that can hardly be decideg by 
statistics. Dotibtless his nominal income has in- 
creased, but owing to payments in cash—instead of 
in grain, ds fgrmerly—and higher ptices, he is ptobably 
not so very much better @ff than before, except where 
he has profited by the loéal expenditure of British 
capital, and the establishment of some new, or the 
developmeng of some,old, industry. 

In considering Indian economic questions it must, 
moreover, never be forgotten that tranquillity and 
comifort rather than the accumulation of wealth, or 
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the acquisition éf higher wagest are the objects of 
the Indian, and that agriculturist will not be attracted 
wholesale to factories by the offer of higher wages ; 
which indeed are perhaps not higher when the addition 
of house rent and the greater cost Sf living in towns 
are taken into account. 

Nor must the fact be overlooked that it is by help- 
ing cottage industries that industrial development can 
be best effected, and its range most widely extended, 
for the village artisans are as the sands of the sea 
compared with the numbers provided with employ. 
ment. That remarkably able and radically minded 
ruler, the Gaekwar of Baroda, dwelt upon this fact 
at the East Indian Industrial Conference. 

But if the economic development of India depends, 
as it does, upon the provision of the necessary capital, 
what are the prospects in this behalf? British capital 
is still shy, and the agitators, by increasing the indis- 
position of Europeans to invest in India, have done 
her the worst turn within their power. South America, 
with its somewhat unstable republics, is still a far more 
attractive field. Probably as other couptries require 
less capital more will come to India, but.it is difficult 
to oyetestimate the set-back occasioned by the present 
unrest. Commercial confidence is*a ‘plant of excep- 
tionally slow growth, and no sooney are we rid of the 
unstabte rupee, and assured of a fixed gold standard, 
than wé,are threatened with instability of another 
character. Though firm and wise treatment has 
averted the threatened crisis, the effects of it will not 
so quickly pass away. The cyeation of the depart- 
ment of commerce and industry should serve to define 
and develop the economic policy of the Governmem 
of India, but the great need is to coax Indian capital, 
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of which it has bees estimated that there are no less 
than £500,000,000 sterling, into Indian industries, If 
the Congress agitatdrs, instead of complaining about 
the drain of interest on borrowed capital, would bring 
indigenous hoard#*to light, and induce their owners to 
invest them in the country, they woyld do some service 
in their day and generation. As it is, they actually 
lament that British capital has come into India to 
develop the country, to create her trade, to cover her 
with a network of railways and communications, and 
to endow her with great works of irrigation. It is 
difficult to briefly define the economic policy of the 
Government of India, but Lord Minto has clearly 
stated that the development of home industries in 
preference to importation from without, of anything 
that can be produced within, the limits of, the 
empire, is one of its cardinal features, and the 
Government of India has insisted during the pre- 
ferential tariffs controversy that there shall not be 
imposed upon it any system unfavourable to the 
interests of India, and repugnant to the decision at 
which it they arrived, the details of which are con- 
tained in a blue book on Preferential Tariffs, published 
in 1904. Of Indian exports foreign countrics ¢ake 
more than 60, while the British Empire takes under 
40, per cent., so thgt in the event of a tariffwar foreign 
countries might refuse to take India’s exports, while 
she would be unable to act,as her interests might in 
that case require, owing to the fiscal policy gf England. 
Of her imports on the other hand foreign countries 
supply 35, and the British Empire 75, per cent. 
India, therefore, has little by way of preference to 
Sffer, and has very little profit to make from an 
Imperial interpreferential policy. There are, of 
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course, those who hold differe at views, and the 
question is not one to be discu’sed in these pages, 
but it seems of little practical Value to conjecture 
what would be the wisest course for India to pur- 
sue were her circumstances differéht from what they 
actually are. . 

There is little proof to be foundin any direction 
of willingness to sacrifice Indian to British interests. 
The tea industry has been protected by the Tea Cess 
Act and indigo by a special grant; efforts at least 
have been made to improve the somewhat inadequate 
banking system; the customs service has not long 
since been reformed; cable rates have been reduced, 
and, as has been stated above, a department of 
Commerce and Industry has been created. In no 
direation is any sign forthcoming of selfish exploita- 
tion, in all quarters is evidence seen of increasing 
prosperity. Zhe Hindu Patriot lately admitted that 
the day labourer who used to get one, now gets two, 
pence a day, and wages generally have increased by 
50 per cent. upon the figures of last generation, while 
the standards of living among the poor have improved 
to an extent visible to all whose eyes are not blinded 
by prejudice and hostility. Since, the new currency 
policy was brought into play in 1893, up to 1905 the 
expenditure on railways and irrigation hag increased 
by 56, and the capital invested by joiat-stock com- 
panies by 23, per cent; savings bank depasits have 
risén by 43 and private deposits in joint-stock banks 
by 130, per cent.; deposits in exchange banks by 95 
per cent.; the income assessable ta income-tax 
has risen by 29, the rupee circulation by 27, and the 
note circulation by 68, per cent., and imports have 
gone up 35 and exports 48 per cent.—figures which 
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show that the ecbpothic policy of the Government 
*may, in some respgcts, be satisfactorily defined by its 
actual results. 

Nor, when gessimistic descriptions are manu- 
factured and circulated wholesale, is it unworthy 
of note that United /ndia, a Céngress organ, in a 
series of articles on the Indian agricultural labourer, 
reveals the unwillingness of the “landowner to raise 
his labourer’s wages in due proportion to the rise in 
the prices of produce, because the average rate of 

* profit on money invested in land is only 6 per cent. 

‘For a person who invests his money in land in 
this country, the average rate of profit is only about 
6 per cent. It is not therefore equitable to expect 
him to raise the rate of wages of his labourers.” 

How fortunate would the English landholderthink 
himself in the same case and how willingly would he 
raise the wages he pays. 

It may be roundly stated that the Government of 
India pursues a Svadesh7 policy—that is to say, a policy 
of encouraging local industries and manufactures, and 
as far back as 1883 local governments were instructed 
to supply tRcir wants in the local market of articles 
of dona fide loealemanufacture. The Government of 
India expressed its desire to give the utmost en- 
course emment to every effort to sybstituté forearticles 
now obtained from Europe, articles of indigendus origin, 
and, except where a matertal difference in’ price ,and 
quality existed, to give the preference to Iidian manu- 
factures. It went further and reminded all its officers 
that many “articles Which may not be immediately 
gbtainable in the local markets can be made in the 
‘event of Government encouraging their manufacture. 
Lord Minto has accepted and emphasised this 
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principle, and during his terfi of office, and while 
Bengali agitators have set on foot a sham Suwadesh$ 
movement, intended to further their own objects, and 
to injure their adversaries, he has in several directions 
developed and extended the true Svadeshd policy. 

It is not contended that British rule is perfect, and 
there are, of course, directions in which improve- 
ments are required. One sueh relates to railway 
rates, with which the export trade is, of course, in- 
timately connected, and during the last two years 
strenuous efforts have been made to bring them into* 
fair relations with commercial interests, to increase 
the rolling stock, and to give greater play to technical 
and trading, rather than to official, considerations. Mr 
Morley has also appointed a Special Committee to 
inquire into railway finance, to report whether larger 
sums should be spent, and to suggest improvements in 
the administration. The Indian Government, which 
owns the whole or part of almost all the lines, occupies 
a very strong position, and if such a step were deemed 
advisable could follow the example of the German 
Government and control sea freights, and influence 
the course of trade to an extent which would probably 
be found incompatible with the sacgepted English 
policy in regard to such questions. An era of greater 
activity and better, management has set in,gand there 
is no room for the complgint, formerly made, that 
railway direction was a clese official preserve 

Another much-needed reform, but one hardly 
within the power of Government to effect, is the 
substitution of coal for other*kinds of ful. The 
chief domestic fuel of the people is dried cowdung, 
the use of which for this purpose robs the fields of 
their natural manure. As land comes under cultiva- 
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tion, which previgusly was scrub “or forest—one of 
ethe chief reasons Sf course for the increase in the 
land revenue, which malevolence ascribes to the 
greed of the Government,—fuel gets more and more 
rare, and cowditng is more and more in request. 
The provision of cheap coal, therefore, is one of 
the greatest wants of India, and the matter concerns 
the agricultural, as ,much as the industrial, worker. 
There is plenty of coal in Bengal and in other 
parts of the continent of India, and cheap carriage by 
rail is the problem to be solved, and Mr Morley’s 
Commission will no doubt go as near to solving it 
as is possible in existing circumstances. Meanwhile 
it has been calculated that Indian rates are relatively 
from 40 to 60 per cent. higher than those obtaining 
in the United Kingdom, Diversity of occupation 
and removal of as many of the people as possible 
from the practice of an often starveling agriculture, 
being one of the chief objects in view, the provision 
of cheap railway carriage is one of the chief ends to 
be secured. Zhe Times has suggested that if the 
railways cagnot afford sufficient reduction the Govern- 
ment should compensate them for loss, but that 
nothing should retard the introduction of this vital 
reform, and as so many of the lines belong wholly 
or in part to the Government, it should be possible 
to satisfactarily deal with the qudstion. 

The, problem is how*tg apply the vast amount of 
labour available in a manner which will give a decent 
livelihood to those living by it, and will develop the 
extensive gesourceseof the country; how to train the 
millions ; how best to employ them ; how to establish 
the larger industries involving an extensive use of 
machinery, for on such must the industrial future of 
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India depend, and® how to subsidife the not less im- 
portant cottage manufactures. *There are about 
200,000,000 to treat, and if the whéle country was fed 
by Indian mills only 1,000,000 of the 11,000,000 of 
the weaving class could find employifent. Railways, 
jute and cotton millg, tea gardens, and coal and gold 
mines now employ about 14 millions. The Indians 
are at heart agriculturists, new employments can only 
divert a fraction from their traditional occupation, and 
Indian industries to succeed on a sufficient scale must 
still be chiefly rural, a fact which makes the provision-» 
of industrial and technical education an even more diffi- 
cult problem in India than in other countries. If the 
Government can stimulate the small industries in the 
hands of guilds constituted on a caste basis, it will go 
a long,way towards solving a large problem, and only 
in some such direction can light be seen. 

The abstention of Government from any unwelcome 
interference with the labour system, which must 
develop on lines familiar to, and consonant with, the 
traditions, feelings, and even prejudices of the people, 
are of paramount importance. The admirable organ- 
isation which exists for dealing with famine is based, 
as fareas’the management of the camps is concerned 
on the family system. But legislation “in regard to 
mining regulates, and interferes with, the cmploy- 
ment of the men artd of women and children in coal 
‘mines. The men cannot [eave their fields and cut 
coal unless their women can bring their dinners, and 
the women cannot bring the dinners unless they may 
also bring the children. Nor does ¢he slighgest danger 
result, nor have accidents been frequent when they 
have been allowed to manage matters if their own 
fashion. Moreover, Indian coal and gold do not 
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compete with i industries. Recent legislation 
gegarding Assam labour too, was regarded, and in 
my opinion not without reason, as needlessly harass- 
ing to the planter, for, if the coolie can be trusted to 
know when he isewell off, he is so in Assam, in which 
backward little province he settles wholesale, to its 
great benefit, as soon ag his contract term is over. 
Those who, like-myself, knew India upwards of 
thirty years ago, have seen with their own eyes in 
the present century a higher standard of comfort 
prevailing, better clothes, better houses, brass instead 
of earthen pots, and such-like indications of higher 
incomes and improved circumstances. There is no 
need of royal commissions for such, as have read 
what records exist of past times, and can, from 
personal observation and from actual first-hand_com- 
munication with the peasants, compare with’ that 
evidence the actual conditions of the present day. 
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the early history of India exhibits a Vast 

sub-continent devastated by continual war- 
fare. In the sixteenth century it is reduced, for 
the nlost part, to something like order by the Great 
Moguls, whose rule, for the purpose of depreciating 
that of Britain, is now in retrospect represented by 
malcontents as the Golden Age. Elphinstone, how- 
ever, who was an admirer, almost an apologist, of 
these princes, wrote that, during the reign of Shah 
Jehan, when their empire reached its zenith, “the 
condition of the people must have been worse than 
in the most badly governed state in fhodern Europe,” 
while Manucci, the best contemporary witness, testified 
to the fact “that im the time of the Aurangzeb, in 
no part of the empire was ethere any justice ; no 
one thought_ of anything ‘but how to plunder, the 
revenue was collected by violence, and no remissions 
were allowed for loss of crops.” . During, the, break 
up of the Mogul Empire the genius of Clive and 
Hastings maintained some semblance of order and 
of government, and their successors destroyed the, 
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re iz sum up the conclusions of this little volume, 
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purely predatory agmunjon of the Mahrattas, who are 
also held up to admiration by the critics of the Britishy 
regardless of the fact that their rule meant nothing 
but taxation of the masscs for the benefit of the 
classes, represent@d by Brahmin Peshwas, who had 
ousted from their places the founders of dynasty. 

An adopted son of the last Peshwa was our enemy, 
Nana Sahib, whose affix Sahib, which was not at 
that time, and as a title is not now, peculiar to 
Mahomedans, obscures “the fact that he was a 
@ahratta Brahmin. Little space is given to the 
history of India under our viceroys, till the day of 
Lord Curzon, in whose time the educational yeast 
fermented. For this reason, and because of its length, 
extending to nearly twice that of his predecessors, 
his Viceroyalty calls for particular notice. Dyring 
its currency, important administrative changes were 
introduced, alike upon the north-western and north- 
eastern frontiers, and considerable reforms were 
effected in the internal civil and military administra- 
tién. Ina controversy with Lord Kitchener he failed 
‘to obtain the, support of the Home Government and 
resigned, having acquired great unpopularity among 
the educated English classes of Bengal in *cense- 
quence of his determined efforts to introduce into the 
educational systema those- reforms of which it stood, 
and still stands, in such urgent need. In a chapter on 
land assessments it is Shqwn how little the critics 
understand, or how greatly they misrepresent} a 
system, which we inherited from our predecessors 
in title, and, have only altered in so far as we have 
enormously reduced the share due by immemorial 
Custom to the State. The claim made by critics 
that the permanent settlement of Bengal is more 
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advantageous to “the cultivatoy iss easily refuted, and 
the reason is explained why thig landlords’ article of 
faith is adopted in the creed of the Congress, 

A suggestion is, however, made that the Govern- 
ment should effect a permanent settlement with the 
actual cultivators,,who thus would be little inclined 
to listen to the itinerant agitators, who now do, 
and in future will, perambulate the land. The 
demonstrably false and foolish position that the 
British invented and multiplied famines is easily 
carried, and next some account is given of the manne» 
in which India is governed, by means of thirteen 
local administrations. The fact that these are, to 
an overwhelming extent, staffed by native agency 
disposes of the assertion that justice is denied to 
Indians by European judges, magistrates, and ad- 
ministrators, and the danger is shown of further im- 
pairing and reducing the authority of the European 
district officers by depriving them of those magisterial 
powers, which they now seldom use, but should 
always retain. The indifferent success of local 
self-government leads to the observatjon that the — 
principle of representation has as yet taken no hold 
of the ‘people of India, to whom, indeed, it is wholly 
foreign in character. Under the héad” of finance the 
suggestions are made that the pensjon list is capablé 
of somé reduction ; *that the expression Famine Relief 
should be abandoned 4 in fayotr of Famine Prevention ; 
that existing banking facilities should be increased, 
and that the Presidency banks should be allowed 
access to the London market. ,In the krief, chapter 
devoted to the native states, for which I have a great 
affection, founded upon knowledge, the interferencé 
in internal affairs, so often practised by British Resi- 
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dents, is eS, as, unjustifiable, and altogether 
centrary to the decl&red policy of the Government 
of India, and the fact is noted that such interference 
is immensely increased in respect of states in political 
relations with loc&l governments, which directly, or 
indirectly through their Residents, practically deprive 
the ruling chiefs of their right to choose their own 
ministers. : 

The resulting loss of the precious individuality of 
ancient Hindoo states is demonstrated and deplored, 
amd it is suggested that such states had better be 
transferred to the Government of India than further 
exposed to such irreparable damage at the hands of 
local administrations. In a chapter entitled Russia 
in the East J have shown how the Russian political 
programme, which led up to the war with Jagan, 
was revealed nearly twenty years ago by Prince 
Esper Ukhtomsky; how easily the Russians, with 
their present railway facilities, can transport to, and 
maintain on, the Afghan frontier a numerous and 
powerful army, how little likely they are to adopt 
this line of mpst resistance, and how it has come to 
pass that the storm centre is the Middle East, the 
Persian frontier, and the Persian Gulf. This leads 
by a natural transition to the frontier policy of Lord 
Curzon’s Government, and to the Anglo - Russian 
Convention, which agreement I cannot but approve 
as a whole, while regretting that it did net include 
the Gulf itself, and did not adopt a dividing line’ in 
Persia confirming to Britain that sphere of influence 
she has hithgrto retained, and the trace routes leading 
to the Gulf. It is idle to deny that the arrangement 
thade regarding Afghanistan is satisfactory, or that the 
fruits of the Tibet Expedition had been by a previous 
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Administration already thrown away. It is very easy 
for party purposes to dwell orf the obvious defecés 
of the Convention, but the instfument is one which 
both parties will equally approve and implement. 
The lowest depths of political ?gnorance and in- 
eptitude are reached when a good understanding 
with Russia is deprecated as an obstacle to the 
progress in that empire of the ‘cause of democracy 
and representative government. The Baghdad rail- 
way question, which I have several times brought 
before the House of Commons, is believed to hare 
reached that stage so common, if not universal, in 
the history of railways at which more capital is 
needed for the continuance of construction. It is 
of vital importance either that the whole line from 
the.Taurus to the end should be internationalised, 
or that the last section from Baghdad to the Gulf 
should be financed and constructed by Great Britain. 
The opportunity, which once offered, of participating 
in the concession granted to the Germans was lost, 
but it may yet be open to us to join in providing 
capital, and in that case it may be hoped that we 
shall not again refuse. Other nations have soldiers, 
werhave money, and it should be used for the 
“furtherance of political advantage, as well as for the 
promotion , of trade, if indeed the two ends can here, 
or evér,, be separated. The already predominating 
position ef Germany in the’ Turkish Empire will be 
enormously strengthened whenever a railway which 
she controls runs from the Bosphorus to the Persian 
Gulf. 

As our troubles on the frontier are, for the present 
at anyrate, over, troubles in the internal administratioh 
of India begin. It is indeed easier to give the causes 
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of the unrest whigh, eunhappily, prevails than to 
seggest remedies. “The causes are given in Chapters 
VIIL. and IX., and, Of all those enumerated, our own 
system of education is beyond all others responsible 
for the evil results? 

Purely secular instruction is given in our schools, 
and experience shows that this is not supplemented 
by moral instruction? at home, so that not only the 
British in India, but all the natives, except those 
who are themselves the product of our system, 
tite in condemning the results. The Indian 
graduates are too often youths without any sense of 
religion or duty to their parents or to the State, and 
almost all of them have forsaken the religion of their 
forefathers, Indeed the atmosphere in which they 
are brought up is an inevitable solvent of their own 
religious, social, and economic system, which is de- 
stroyed while nothing replaces it. But though 
religious feeling dies away, caste conventions in- 
crease and militant Hindooism is ever on the upward 
grade, while increasing bitterness is developing 
between the Mahomedans and Hindoos. In no 
country cane belief in the divine right of kings and 
of obligations to parents be more highly developed 
than in India, and no country has any class more 
wanting jn a sense of these duties thay the Babu. 
class which has.been created by otir education? 

Their, great idol is Hérkert Spencer, and it would 
astonish the average educated Englishyan to ‘find 
what a stupendous reputation this writer has in India. 
It is eyidegt that sweligious education should have 
been preserved until some ideal had been evolved to 
take its place—such as exists, for instance, in the 
Bushido of Japan. That any such will ever be 
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developed we have no proof, npr is such an event 
probable, though among the Rajputs a not altogether 
dissimilar standard of knightlinéss has flourished in 
the past, and even exists at the present day. 

No little responsibility, howeve?, rests with those 
who have encouraged, and are encouraging, dis- 
affection by misrepresenting in Britain the character 
of our rule in India. I thank a taste for native 
languages, no less than a disposition to stand by my 
deserving fellow- -countrymeén, for never having fallen 
into the net spread in sight of those who love mi 
atmosphere of adulation. How easy the descent, 
is apparent from a speech lately delivered by an ex- 
Indian Civil servant to a public meeting in London, 
in which he said that the attitude of the English 
towards the Indians was harsh, and justice between 
man and man in India was far from being fairly 
administered. His audience, of course, was ignorant 
of the fact that justice between native and native 
is, with rare exceptions, dispensed by native. A great 
deal of cant is current about sympathy, which lends 
itself with fatal facility to prostitution as a party 
pawn, or foul play as an agitators’ counter. Yet the 
aggressive manifestation of uninformed sympathy has 
its compensation, in that it attracts to the side of the 
seditious and sentimental, recruits whose ,advocacy 
is fatal"tg the causé they espouse. » « 

But a governing Impegiaf people must practise an 
Imperial impartiality. Otherwise, with which people, 
caste, or class in India is it to sympathise? Can its 
sympathies be given to one, without being wiahdrawn 
from another, unit? Should it favour the colonist 
against the Indian, or the Indian against the colonist ? 
Should it, like the Congress, adopt the cause of ‘the 
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classes, or should if adapt the attitude, now tamiliar 
at home, of prefertthg the masses? It may indeed 
say to all its many*subject peoples, and to alb their 
innumerable subdivisions : 

 obror obey Oe, GANG cup@irciv ecpuy” ; 
but it must never forget that sympathy with one, con- 
notes antipathy against another, unit. The least 
harmful sympathy ig that which is extended towards 
its own people, for this is expected, and those who 
do not sympathise with* their own are everywhere 
despised. The governing class in India might recog- 
nise this truth by giving more encouragement to 
planters, who can teach them a great deal, are most 
useful auxiliaries of the administrator, and see and 
learn more of the masses than most of the civil 
servants ever do, or can. 

At the risk of appearing to overvalue a personal 
qualification, I will add that the Government of India 
makes an error of the greatest magnitude in omitting 
to recognise competent and exceptional knowledge of 
the Indian vernaculars as conferring a special claim 
to honour and promotion on the part of those who 
possess it. «Many, nay most, of its highly placed. 
officials, able and valuable men, lack this* know- 
ledge, and that férsonal acquaintance with the real 
India, and the real Indian, which through its agencv 
alone can be acquired. 

The present British Goyernment has appointed a 
Treasury Committee to consider the organisation of 
the study of Oriental languages, for which it deserves 
the grgategt credit,-none of its predecessors having 
taken any action in this behalf. It seems therefore 
*almost ungracious to observe that upon this committee 
there is no member possessing a wide acquaintance 
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with Oriental languages, and cxpergence as an examiner 
and interpreter. 

European district officers, possessing good iiiow- 
ledge of the vernacular languages, with no axes to 
grind, with unimpaired authority, well supported from 
above—in the multiplication of such as these will 
be found the best antidote against unrest- But with- 
out the firmness and patience,which Mr Morley has 
preached and practised, nothing will avail. The 
licentious and disloyal pregs of Bengal must be re- 
strained or suppressed. Even more than the seditien 
preached, does the spectacle of an administration 
pelted with mud, without retaliation, damage the hold 
of the British upon the Indian peoples. 

The loyal Mahomedans, ay, and others who are 
loyal, should not see, as they have too long seen, that 
“loyalty does not pay.” I fear sometimes that it 
may become the besetting sin of British Government 
in India, as it often is in England, that they are too 
ready to alienate their friends in the vain endeavour 
to conciliate their enemies. 

I have told the whole story of the diyision of the 
Bengal province into two lieutenant-governorships. 
As the’classes prejudiced were those who control the. 
local press the clamour against" this’ measure has 
reached high heaven. But I own,! would have let 
Bengal*alone. The previously existing administra- 
tion was ” good enough, and there was no difficulty 
in getting,a lieutenant-governor for the old un- 
divided province. 

The Indian princes, the old-fashioned, natives of 
the classes, and the multitudinous masses, either 
support the Government, or are unaware that it is 
attacked, Nevertheless the Babus have shown 
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themselves such skilful agitators tHat it is unsafe to 
gssume that they &uill “ot go to the hamlets in still 
‘greater numbers, and one bad Bengali Babu is 
capable of corrupting a whole good village, in or 
out of Bengal. d do not say that all Bengali Babus 
are bad—on the contrary, I do not say this of the 
majority—and I know that the” Bengali peasant 
possesses his full share of the great virtues of the 
ordinary native of India. I do not for a moment say, 
with Sir Syed Ahmed, «hat a Bengali faints at the 
sight of a carving knife, or adopt the unflattering 
portrait drawn, of the only Indians he knew, by 
Macaulay, most fascinating and inaccurate of men 
and historians, but it is fair to say that the Bengali 
Babus are regarded by the other more martial races, 
and by the more robust classes, as talkers, not 
workers, writers not fighters, men of faction rot of 
action. 

Sedition should be severely punished when detected. 
To hold that it, is sufficient to ignore it, is dangerous 
doctrine among subject Oriental races. It should be 
distinctly understood that there is no moderate party 
in the Congress, unless any party can be so designated 
which desires to put down the British from the Seats 
of the mighty.* ‘Phe same astute electioneering falent 
which has induced the British socialists and democrats 
to join Hands with the represengatives *of landlord, 
class, and caste, is already persuading Engftand that, 
because” there is One party in Congress which is 
extremer than another, there is one which 3% moderate, 
It is clever, but it ig not true. Both parties oppose 
the admirable programme of reforms drawn up by 
-Lord Minto’s Government and approved -by Mr 
Morley. Neither party has even a word of thanks 
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far the most cofispicuous recognition of Indian as- 
pirations afforded by the appoineMent of two Indian 
gentlemen to the Council at the office 


“ Where the rulers of India dwell, 
Whose orders flash from the far land, who girdle the earth with 
a spell” 


Both parties prefer to disparage the eminent and 
superlatively representative men selected rather than to 
rejoice in seeing their fellow-countrymen in positions 
in which they can exercise supreme influence. The 
only suggestion I have here to make is that more 
native lawyers might be appointed District and High 
Court Judges. No one does, or can, dispute their fit- 
ness, and, if European judicial standards be higher, 
what matter if the governed are content with the 
stan@ard in this behalf of their own kith and kin. 

The real feeling of the people, however, like truth in 
an affidavit, will come out, and in Ludhiana recently 
they protested against the wholly Hindoo adminis- 
tration to which they were subjected and prayed 
for an European District Officer, who would observe 
strict impartiality and not favour one community at 
the expense of another. The dislike of the people 
was intensified in this instance +lsecause the chief 
official was not only an Indian, but of a caste they were 
not preparetl to tolerate in high places, a difficulty 
which mfist occur under any system “of competitive 
exajination or representafive government, * 

The people of Kurnool, in like manner, after having 
a succession of native district judges, lately asked, 
“why Government was not pleased to ‘bless them 
with an European judge as a relief for some years ate 
least.” Still, native judges are good judges, and I 
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would increase their number, and I would more and 
qnore increase te independent powers of local 
‘governments, and of all their agents, down ¢o an 
assistant-collector. 

In the field ofsocial reform, there is no particular 
reason why the foreigner should continue, when the 
native has ceased, to labour. I am driven to the use 
of the word natives hecause the word “Indian” no 
more particularises than the word ‘‘ European,” and 
I know no word commorf to the many peoples, castes, 
creeds, and classes of the continent. The word 
“native” should convey no offence, and certainly 
none is intended. India has experienced a Hindoo 
revival, and the reformer has had to reconsider his 
attitude since the days when Ramtanu Lahiri’s friends 
threw beef about the streets of Calcutta, and regarded 
drinking as a proof of civilisation. He now very 
properly respects the gods, and is bound 


“ Retrorsum 
Vela dare, atque itcrare cursus 
Relictos.” 


His present attitude may be pose, but is preferable 
to his earlier cyclonic fury of reform. As soon as we 
ourselves join® harids with the social reformer, we 
offend a thousand, to please one, of our subjects, The 
Age of Consent Act, undertaken at the instaflce of a 
Parsee journalist, is a cGnspicuous case in point, and 
the evils of Indian social customs are the subject 
of habitual and monumental exaggeration, and their 
merits are invariably suppressed. I believe we are, 
by Queen Victoria's proclamation, pledged not to 
rinterfere in such a case as this, and that we do not 
interpret that pledge as strictly as we should. At any 
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rate, Hindoo aomestic life negds little or no apuugy, 
and I have given some account of Mt in Chapter XII, 
Few have the opportunities giver? to those who hate 
served on the Malabar coast of being received upon 
friendly terms into the houses of Himdoos, of whom it 
may be said that, the more they are known the better 
they are liked and appreciated, A “ Hindoo Home” 
such as I described in The Nimeteenth Century for 
May, 1901, possesses a unique and extraordinary 
charm, which is in no way fessened by the fact that 
in no part of the world with which I am acquainted 
are the women more beautiful, or more dainty in their 
dress and appointments. 

In Chapter XITI. I have endeavoured to deal with 
a subject which would exhaust an encyclopedia, and 
found no space for setting forth the results of com- 
parisons between the economic condition of natives 
of India and those of other Eastern countries, and of 
Eastern Europe. This subject, which always ap- 
peared to me to possess an especial interest, I have 
treated, in 1902, in The Fortnightly Review and in The 
Nineteenth Century, \tis positively painful to anyone 
possessing the most elementary knowledg¢ of the issues 
to hearthe inhabitants of India comprehensively classed 
as poor, and compared with the pedfle of England and 
France, the richest countries in the world, whose 
inhabitants are therefore couragedus]y gand’ compre- 
hensively .described as riclf. The condition of the 
Hirdoos dges not greatly differ from that of the in- 
habitants of other Eastern countries, and is indeed, I 
think, not inferior to that of the peasang of Russia, 
and of Eastern Europe. But cosmic, climatic, ethn’ 
and economic conditions are of no account to ' 
class of critic who sees a beggar in an Indian beca 
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he does not wear tropsers. In order to improve 
jndustrial conditiof? which have been so admirably 
analysed quite lately by Mr Theodore Morisos, the 
policy to be adopted is the true Svadeshz policy ex- 
pounded by Lor Minto, plus the influx of British 
capital, which the agitators are doing their best to 
scare away.’ It would help to a correct understanding 
of the problem if art authoritative memorandum were 
published explaining the home charges, and dissipat- 
ing the accretions, whiclf have collected around “the 
deain.” India is no doubt destined, if she continues 
to be blessed with good government, to become a 
great manufacturing country, to which end railway 
rates must come down, coal must replace wood as fuel, 
cottage industries must be developed, and the Govern- 
ment must let labour alone. 

Finally we must make up our minds that India 
cannot be governed upon democratic lines. In spite 
of the agitation of a small, but not influential, party in 
Parliament, and notwithstanding the aid of sincere 
members of the Labour Party, who necessarily are 
without knowledge of the circumstances, the repre- 
sentatives of the British people are not likely, within 
any limit of time which we can foresee, to be*willing 
to give up India, * Indeed as the democracy becomes 
more and more educated, it will see more and more 
plainly the absplute necessity of*keeping this great 
possession, from a labout point of view—for no class 
in England would be more immediately and more 
adversely affected than the wage-earners by any such 
disastrqus klow to owr trade as would follow upon the 
loss of the only part of our Empire, which is at once 
‘an Empire, and a market frequented by one fifth of 
the inhabitants of this planet. 
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-We must avoid like the plague, than which it is no 
less disastrous, the introduction intd India of our party 
polities. Any servant of the Créwn who committed 
this offence would be promptly and rightly dismissed 
from his office, and J own I regrét that the same 
penalty does not attach to the like conduct on the part 
of a pensioner. Every ex-official turned’ anti-official 
possesses, as an agitators’ couatér a value, perhaps 
wholly disproportionate to that at which he would 
otherwise be rated. - 

I do not underrate the importance of the movement 
inaugurated in Bengal, adopted by the Congress, 
and fanned from a flicker into a flame by its English 
branch, and I do not deny the ability of the Babu. 
I realise that he has captured the vernacular press, 
and that his propaganda proceeds apace. All that 
is happening has been, or might have been, foreseen. 
But I do deny that Britain will ever let the Babu 
govern India on his own lines, under the protection 
of an army maintained by the British taxpayer, and I 
know that without such protection the warlike races 
and the other classes will not allow the Babu to govern 
for a single day. e 

Sir Alfred Lyall, in the second edition of “ Asiatic 
Studies,” while manifesting no Sympathy with the 
sentimentaljsts, who are friends ofevery cquntry but 
their oWg, or with the separatists, “who gould regard 
our hold upon India as tefnporary and proyisional, 
yet*sees that prosperity, education, and acquaintance 
with European methods lead to the development 
within a dependency of politica’ rights, gvhish have 
to be reconciled with the preservation of political 
supremacy. He does not see, nor at present do IP 
any likelihood that the existing ferment will lead to 
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the sweeping away of, British rule, under which the 
euatural cadicon® that develop strong native rulers 
and powerful dynasties have disappeared. There 
is a world of difference between Babu S. N. 
Bannerji, or even Babu B. C. Pal, and Sivajee 
and Hyder Ali. ‘But the -very,increase of riches, 
population, and intelligence in India is producing an 
upward pressure upon the superstructure of foreign 
rule, so that alterations and modifications from time 
to time become necessary.” Such are the wise reforms 
wander consideration at the present time. 

And, since ‘the words of the wise are as goads,” 
Sir Alfred’s warning that we, as possessors of India, 
are still interested to the last degree in the maintenance 
of the Empire of China should never be forgotten. 

We must make up our minds upon the great, 
education problem, and should, I think, follow Lord 
Curzon’s courageous lead in refusing to subsidise the 
manufacture of half-baked Bachelors of Arts and full- 
fledged agitators, It is too late, I suppose, to go back 
upon the decision in favour of the Anglicists, but is 
there any particular reason why Herbert Spencer, for 
instance, should be given in the Indian system so 
prominent a place : ? Is there any need to fil? Ipdian 
students with philésophy, the study of which, even in 
Oxford, induces a regrettable tendency towards vain 
speculative dream’ and socialistic sophistries? Can- 
not our educationalists “remember that eyen Jowett, 
who loved Plato, wrote: “The Socratic pang of 
philosophy—that is to say, the fascination of abstract 
ideas--may easily interfere with the growth of the. 
mind in youth or in early manhood, Poetry, lan- 
'guage, physical science, mathematics, the works of 
great writers—Greek, Latin, or English—are a 
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much better basis of educatjgn than metaphysical 
philosophy.” 

Jowett, no doubt, read Plato, ag we all should, fér 
the beauty of his language, not for the value of his 
ideas. Indeed Plato persuades us? to deplore the 
condemnation and sexecution of Socrates, which, as 
John Inglesant’s friend the Cardinal said, appears 
to have been considered necessary by men of good 
judgment in that day, to preserve the framework 
of ordinary everyday society’ from falling to pieces. 
Rightly understood, the death of Socrates is an objecs 
lesson of great value in practical politics, and should 
be an example for all time to those who go about 
making the worser appear the better cause. The 
Indian youth wants Lord Kelvin, not Herbert 
Spencer; and philosophy, which does little good at 
Oxford, works positive mischief at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. 

We must clear our minds of cant, practise Imperial 
impartiality not only between the different peoples of 
India, but between India and our Colonial posses- 
sions, and ignore, as the Government wjsely did in 
respect of the Transvaal Indians, with satisfactory 
resultg, ‘pressure from either side. We must refrain 
from encouraging idle dreams called’ autonomy under 
the British aegis,” which means Indig for the classes, 
whilst péace is maintained amongst fhe,masses, at the 
“expense of she British taxpayér. : 

Among the Indian newspapers received as this book 
goes to press is the The Amrita Bazaar Patrika of 
Calcutta, which writes: ‘“ How cam the Cangrgss be 
called ‘national’ when it consists almost exclusively 
of English educated middle-class men? Unless other 
important sections of the community join, it cannot 
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claim to be national, or-to represent all interests in the 
qountry.” In like “tanner Mr Welinkar, the Super- 
intendent of Municipal Schools in Bombay, himself 
an Indian gentleman, when lecturing before the East 
India Association said: ‘The Indian graduate does 
not command much influence ameng the masses of 
his countryrhen, and does not represent them.” 

Another late arrival is The Wednesday Review of 
Trichinopoly, in an editorial article in which it is 
stated that ‘‘the great masses are in happy ignorance 
of all that is said in their behalf, and in their name. 
Svaraj, without any quibbling, means complete in- 
dependence of British rule, else Svarajz would be a 
misnomer.” 

Now if a lunatic in the plains of India wore the 
Canadian fur coat, of which Mr Morley lately spoke, 
he would inevitably melt away, and so, in the like 
case, would dissolve our Indian Empire, the posses- 
sion of which is the greatest factor in the place of 
pride, power, and pre-eminence, which Great Britain 
fills within the world. 
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2 ih Fifth te at Cr. es 2S. ie 
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FitzGerald ald (Bayan). THE RUBALYAT 

‘AM, Printed liom 
ce with and last Edition, With a Com- 
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Biography of Omar by E, D. ‘Ross. Cv 
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FiteGerald nue P.), A CONCISE AND- 
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AND WALL SHRUBS. Illustrated. 
Feag. 820. 38. 6d. nets 
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Plecker (W. H.), M.A., D.C.L., Headmaster 
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Flux(A, W.), M.A, William Dow Professo1 
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Beni BCONOMIC. PRINCIPLES. 
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Fortescue(Mrs. G.). Seotittle Bookson Art. 

Fraser Pari): A MODERN CAM- 
PA WAR AND apes 
TRLEGRA Pay IN on FAR EAST. 
Tilustrated. Cr. 870, Gs, 

A Cofgnial Edition i tas also Eo peed 
weaser als ‘HE WORLD 
EL, wi roo Illustrations. 

g Mh cuits Cr. Bue. 6s, 

French (W.), M.A. See Textbooks of 
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Freudenreich (Ed. von). DAIRY BAC- 

TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for ie 
Use of Students Tianslated by J. 
Atnsworty Davis, M.A. Second Ve dittan, 
Revised, Cr. Bue. 25. 6a. 

beste (H. W,), M.A. See Churchman's 


Gallaher Ae yand Stead (W. J.), THEE 
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Antigtery ¢ '¢300ks. 
George (H.B.), T.A., Fellow of New College, 
© Oxford. BATTIS OF ENGLISE HIS- 
TORY. With n@merous Plans. Fourth 
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including the South African War. Cr, 820, 


Se Es 
A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Second Edition, 
Cr Bua. 3s. 6d. 
Gibbins tue de B,), Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Feith 
Edition. Dery 8vo, x08, 6d. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY oF 
ENGLAND. fousteenth Edition, Reo 
vised. With Maps and Plans, Cv, 800.35, 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 

Second Editintz Cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
See ne Commercial Series and R. A. 
Wadfield 
Gibbea 1 Edward), THE DECLINE AND 
OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Baied with Notes, ) MER EHAICeS, and Maps, 
by J. B, Bory, M.A,, Litt.D., Regius Pro- 
feces af Greek at Cambridge. in Seven 
Volumes. Demy Bu. pee tap, 8s. 6gs each, 
Also, Cr, 80a, 6s. eae! 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT. 
IPMGS, Edited by G* Brrxseck Hit, 
LL.D Cr 8a, 6s, 
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Gibson (EB. C. §,), D.D., Lord Bishop, off 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 


graphies, 

Gilbert (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

Gloag Mi B R.) and Wyatt (Kate M.) A 
BOO. OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 
With 24 Hlustrations in Colour. Deny 
820. ros. Ga. net. 

Seater, feaNCE. A BOOK OF RE- 


gn NCE. Edited by. Frag. Bue. 

se . net. 

Godley (A. D.), MLA, wy of Magdalen 
Aegan ‘LYRA’ FRIVOLA, 


College, Oaford. 
Feap. Sve, 25, 6a 


Fourth Edition, 
vELSee aaa ORDER: Second Edition, 
cap, 8 
skCOND SoRiNGs. Feap. tc, as, 6d. 
Gaiden Pe age THE VICAR OF 
D. “Feap. 3220. With ro 
Paes in : Photopravue by Tony Johannot. 
Leather, 2s. 6a. 
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sire ear Freer (A.). IN A SYRIAN 
ADDL. Denzy 81am 7s. 6d, et, 
ae Colonial Edition is also published, 
Gorst (Rt. Hon. Sir John). THE CHIL- 
DREN OF TIE ahr Second 
aaa Demy Bro. 7s. 6d. net. 

Goudge (H. M%4,, Brincipal of Wells 
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mid APS Mes Tuck. PSYCH: 
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rg (E. i age): GERMAN RASSAGES 
RK UNSEEN TRANSLA‘ ON. Cn 

be 2s, 6d. 
Gray (P. L.), B.Sc, THE PRINCIPL 2S OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELEC “TRICITY : 


devon). 


an Wlementary Text-Book. (With 181 
Diagram Cr. See. 35 Gg 

peers (a. Buckland), MA late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxan. “NOTES ON 
GREEK AN LAT. SYNTAX, . 


Second Ld, revised. Cooter Sto, gas Oi 








GpyefaL LrrraTurE 9 


Hetiley (W. E.). ENGLISH, LYRICS. 
ound Edition. Cr. Bee. 2s. 6B ned. 
(W.E.)and Whibley (C.) A BOOK 
Mork ENGLISH PROSE. Cr Bue. 25 bd. 
ne 
Henson (H. H.) Canon of Wastminster, 
APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY: As lus. 
trated by” the qipistles of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians. C?. 

LIGHT AND eaves eTisToRICAL AND 
Socian Sermons C>. 8v0. 65 

Herbert (George). See Library of Devotion. 

Herbert of Cherbury (Lord). See Minia- 
ture Library. 

Hewins (W. A. S.), B.A. ENGLISH 

RADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVEN EREN TH CENTURY. Cw. 8va. 
2s. 

Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 
A Day Book of Prose and Veise. Feap, 
8vo, as. 6d, net 

Heywood (W.). PALIO AND PONTE: 

Book of Tuscan Games, Illustrated, 
Royal8vo, 218. net, 
ee also St. Francis of Assisi. 

Hill (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Hill (Henry), B,A., Headmaster of the Boy's 
High School, Worcester, Cape Colony, 
SOUTH ATRICAN Riregareti 
Cr. Bua. 35 6d. 

Hind(c. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL, 
With 16 Hlustrations in Colour by WinLram 
Pascor, and 20 Photographs. Second 
Edttion, Cr 8v0. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hirst (FPF. W.) See Books on Business, 
Tiepre id Poaging ARCTIC BXPLORA. 

N. 18 THlustrations and Maps. 
ime Bua, 7s. Ga. net. 

Hobhouse(L. T.), Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE, 
Denty 8vn, 0s, 6d. wet. 

Hobson(J. A.), MA, INTBRNATIONAL 
eat A hig of Ucononye Pringiples, 

Cr. 80M 2s. Gd, 2 
oor. or POVERTY. Sta WP Edition. 


Ss. OL, 

Tue Se RORL LEM or THE UNEM- 
PLOYED, Third Hdition. Crue. 28.60. 

“e King (T. ‘)y DCL See Leaders of 

elipion? 

Hodgeon (es, W.) row TODENTITY 

CHINESE aa > Senate Second 
Edition, Post 8vo. e 
ong canons “ietterson). SHELLEY 

SXFORD, With an Intiodugtion by 

R, A, Srrgarreiyp. ae Bve. as. net, 

Holden-Stone (G. di See Books on 
ubiness, 

Holdich (Sir T. H.), K.CLE, THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: being 2 
Peisonal Record of Twenty Vears, Tite 
trated. Demy 8u0, ros. 6d. ned, 

A Qolénial Edition is also published. 






















Green (8. T.), M.A. See Churchman's 


ibra: 
arsenide o(A. HJ MA. A HISTORY 
ROME: Froth 7233- - Be Demy 
Fe Tt bara). See M@iature Libr 
Greenwe: ora). See Mini 
Gregory (R (R. Ae. THE VAULT F 
A Popular Introduction to 
™ Perennial Mhustiated. Cr, Sve, 25. 6d. 
Gregory @ (Miss EB, C.). See Library of 
evo! 
rubb (H. "Ce . See Textbooks of nolo; 
Grup Ch Mi, LE A atbooks OAT ate 
New a apes erissue, Royal 8va._ 55, Oe 
Haddon (A. C.), ScD., F.R.S. E, 
HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AgiD 
BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 
waieia (RAS end Gibbins (H. de B.). 
ield (R. A.) an ins (H. de B. 
a nee WORKING DAY. Cy 


Halt Re N and Neal (W. G.). 

tN i ad, Ne OF RUODESTA 
fiveoain pean oes revised. 
Demy Bvo. ros. 6d. 4 

Hall (R. N.). Grier ZIMBABWE, 
With numerous Plans and Illustrations, 
Second Edition, ere Bua, ros. bel, ned, 

Hamilton (F, J.),D See Byzantine ‘Texts, 

Hammond (J. 13 ‘CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. Bev i Bua, 10%. 64. 

Hannay (D.), SHORT HISTORY or 
THE ROVAL ASAVY, eg Illus- 
trated, Deszy 80, 7s, 6d. ¢ 

Renney (a “onic a 0, M.A, The SPIRIT 

GI OF CHRISTIAN 
MONAST ICIS. Cr. Bua. _ 6s, 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT, Foup. 
8u0, 35. 6d, net, 

Hardie(Martin). See wernt etnies 

Hare . T.) MA. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGEINDUCTION COILS, 
With numerous Diagrams, Deiy 8va, 6s. 

bas aie Varad READING AND 


Bue. as, 64, 
Havey HAlived) ge See Ancient Cities, 
Hawthorne(Nath Hel). See Little Library. 
HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Cr, Be, xs, wet 
Heath (Prank R.), See rite Guides, 
Heath (Dudley), See Connoisseur's Libary. 
a egeentieat STUDINS IN SAINT. 
Tyenslated from the French, by 
i M. Crawrorp. Heap Sue." 38, 6a.% 
Henderson (B. WS, *Yellow of E: 
Beret xford, THE LIF MD 
PRINGIPATE OF ‘THE MIMPEROR 
NE ERO. Hustrated. New and cheaper 
issue, Demy vo, 9s. 6d. net. 
AT INTERVALS, Feap8uo. 2s. 6d. net, 
Henderson (T. et See Little Library and 
H ee fa Bloge raphies. _ 
enders; att ¢Francis), 
SCOT ANY Spee TODAY Wi ee 
THhustrations, some of which are in colour. 
Sop es Cr. 8v0. 6s 


Az 
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Heeexors CW. S.), MA. A ene 
FENGLISH LAW. J Two Volumes, 
ou ZL. Demy v0 ros, 6d. net. 

Holland (H. Scott), cae of St. Paut’s 
See Libary of Devotio! 

vere Agay THE SECRET OF POPU- 

RITY: ‘How to Achieve Social Success. 
ee ove 38. 6a. ated, 
A Colonial Edition i is also published. 
Holyoake (G. J.). THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Fourth Edztion, 

Cr. 8u0. 28 6d. 

Hone(Nathaniel J.), See Antiquary’s Books. 

Hoppner. Sce Little Gallenes. 

Horace. See Classical Translations 

Horsburgh(E. L. S.), M.A. WATERLOO: 
A Narrative and Criticism With Plans, 
Second Hattion, Cr. Bua. ss 

See also Oxford Biographies. 

Horth (A. C.), See Textbooks of Technology. 

Horton(R. F.),D.D, See Leaders of Religion. 

Hosie(Alexander), MANCHURIA, With 
Mlustrations and a Map, Second Zdztion. 
Deny 8vo. 78 6d. net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

How (F. 0D.) SIX GREAT SCHOOL. 
MASTERS, Wath Portraits and Illustra 
vous Second Edition. Demy 8uo. 7s 6a. 

WAY 1Gs, G. Ferrers). FRANUSCAN 

AYS: pone and airanged ly Cr, 


HowelliGio” LEADE UNIONISM—New 
AND Op, Fourth Edition, Cr. 800. 


as 6a, 

Hudson (Robert) MEMORIALS OF A 
WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. Ulustiated 
Deny Bva, 238 net. 

Haggis (Sir William), K,C.B., O.M., 

s2.R,S. THE ROYAL SOCIETY : 
OR, SCXENCE IN TUE S1ain AND IN THE 
behatsy With 25 a TneRatons, Wide 
Se Gey He 
Hag Fi th PRAISE OF 
BARE, An English Antho- 
, ARR a place by Sipney Lir 
Dediey 80£\ 35. 6d, 2 
Hughen Choma.” “nom BROWwN'S 
SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Vernon Renpaui. Lcather, 
Royal 32n10, 28 6d, net. 
Hanehineon (Horace q.) THE NEW 
FOREST, Illustrated ‘in cobur with 
so Pictures by Watrer TynpAtn and 4 
by Lucy Ora Third Edition. 

6 Cr. 8v0. 

Hutton tks Woe See Leaders oi 
Religion and Thon a. Devotion 
ey an rg ward) THE CITIES Of 


, Wiech many Illustrations, of 
which go are in Gules by A. Pisa. Third 
‘Edition. Cr. Bue 


6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Third Edition. 
With many Illustrations, of which 24 are in 
Colour, by A. W. Pastrngran. Deny Sra 
18. 68, Hel, 








MESSRS. Mutunn’s CAPALOGUE 


TLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS. 
ANY With Coloured edogmatians by 
Wrewtan Pararmsom. Cr. 80, 6s 
A Colonial Edition Ys also published 
ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 
anIntioduction eas Bue. 38. 6d wel 
Hutton (R.H.). See Leadeis of Religion. 
Hutton (W. H.), M.A. THE LIFE Ole 
SIR THOMAS MORE, With Portraits 
Second Ecrtion. Cr. Bua. 3s. 
See also Leaders of Religion, 
Hyde(h. Lae GEORGE HERBERT AND 
arene ee 32 Illustrations, 
Dany Shs LOS, 

Hy: F. A.) Me SHORT HISTORY OF 
ay torres Deny Bue. 75. Gd net 
Ibsen (Henrik) BRAND. A Drana 
Translated by Wi Liam ee Thing? 

Edition. ny gt 3s 
Inge (W. R.), M.A. Tullow and et Gs 
Hertford College, Oxford. CHRIST’ 
ee St The Bampton eco ~ 
Deny Bue. 125, Gd. set, See also 
Livery of Devotion. 


Innes (2 D.), M. a A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans, Cv, 8vo 

ENGLAND ONDER THE TUDORS. 
With Views Second Edztion. Deny 8yo. 
ros. 62, ned. 

Jackson (C. E.), BA. See Texthooks of 
Science, = 


Jackson (S.), M A. See Commercial Series. 
Jackson (FP, Hamilton), See Little Guides. 
dpeen (F.) MA, See Junior Examination 
cries, 
James (W. HN.) ARCS. AI EE See 
Teatboohs of Technology 
Jeans ie Ste pecnhen) TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AN LRS. Cr, Bua, 2s 6H 
Ses ae Boohs on Business. 
seticeys! (D. Gwyn). DOLLY'S THEATRI. 
Described ang Illustrated with 24 
Coloured ee sae Dovel 16720. 25,60. 
Jenks (E.), M.A, Raw of Law in the 
University of Oxford. ENGLISH HH LOCAI, 
es Second Laition C« 
bua. 23, 6 a ae 
Jenner (Mrs. 11). See Little Books on At 
Jennings (Oscar), M.U., Member of the 
Bibliographigal Society. "EARLY WOOD. 
cuT LS, containing over thirteen 
lsandied Reproductions of Pictorial Letters 
of the Fifteentland Sixteenth Centuries, 


HEY 4t0. ats, nee. 
degsopp (Augustus), DD. Sy Leaders of 
Jevons (F._B.), M.A,, Litt.D., Principal of 


elegion. 


Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, RE- 
LIGION IN EVOLUTION. Cr, Bae, 
as. 6d. net, 


See algo Churchman's Library and Hand~ 
books of Theology, 
depp ror oe Basham). WILLIAM Ree 
HAM NNIE AND HIS FRIEND 
Minetouted, Peony Sua. 


tos, Gd. ae 








GENERAL LIT PRATURE ‘II 


- .C,% BRITISIL Kh lake (A. W.). See Little Lihrary. 
Fobreae a ie i tte With nearly 200 Kipling Apusyard), BARRACK. ROOM 



















Thod Editiot. 1. aie Thousand. Tuenty- 
Heaton Maps Thud Aéttios. | third Bition, C1, 800. 6 
A Colonial Tues is also published. ” A Colonial ‘din is also published. 
Jones (R. Crompton), ®M.A. POEMS {LITE SEVEN SEAS, 652 Thousand. 


&levnth lb dition, Cr. 80a, 6s. 
A eh nial Mdition 3s also published 
THE EB NATIONS, 42nd Dhowsan. 
rite Editjon €> bra 6, 
A Colonitl Edition 1s al o published 
DEPARTMINITAL DITLILS. Sevteenth 
Editi Cr. 800, 6s. 
A Colonial Jdtion § is tise published. 
olen (Albert E )« TIEN, COMPLETE 


OF THE ore LIFE, Selected by. 
Thi teenth Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 2s, Gd. nee 
Jones (H.). See Commercial Series, 
dones(H. F.). See Teathooks of i Sage 
pared ti A Atherley), KGO,MD. LH 
MINERS' GUIDE 10 THE COAL 
Laas REGULATION ACYS® Cr. Bu. 


COMMERCE IN WAR. Roya/8eo. ars. net 

aongon (Ben), See Standard pier RICKETER. Illus, Densy Bua. 75. Ode net. 

Juliana (Lady) of Norwich.  RiLV&LA- Colonial Edition 1s also published 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Ed. Re oe Kaine (H. J. ©), M.A. See Churchiuan’s 
Warrach, Second Ldit, Cr. 8v0. 35. 64 

“Suvenal, See Classical Translations. Knowling (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New 

‘Kappa.’ LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: ‘Lestamcul Hacgesis ute King's College, 

London. See Westnunstcr Commentaries. 


A Plea for Reason in Education. Cr, 8v0, 
3, 6, oe Lamb RGharies and Mary), ‘LITE WORKS 
anion (M.). SOCIALISM AND OF. Edited by E. Ve Lucas, Illustrated 
MODERN ‘1 Seve Second Eaition Iu Seven Volumes. Demy Bu, 7° 6a. cach. 
See also Little Library and BE, V, Lucas 


Cr Bue, 25. 62. 7 
eating (J. F. a THE AGAPE AND | Lambert (FP. A. H.), See Little Guides, 
Keating ( AD B Lantbros (Professor). See yeas Texts. 


THE EUCHARIST. Cr 6 od 

Keats (John. THE POEMS OF” Iited | Lanes Boole Stanley), A HISTORY OF 

wath Introduction and Notes by E. de Selin- lola pets MIDDLE ae S Folly 
ustraled. ry 


cont M.A. Second Hdztion. Demy 8vo a. 6% 
78. Gal, neh é oe Langbridge (F.), i. A, BALLAISOF TERE 
REALMS OF GOLD. Selections from the Vis. Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and gaa Third Laition, 
Cr, 8va,. 28 
Law Cwittiewns,” ee Libiary of Devotion 
and Standard Lilia 
ag lane THLE DUKE OF DEVON. 
§ E, A Biography. With x2 Ilustra- 
Late «Dei 8ve, re Gel. ned 
See also James Braid. 
GREAT GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. 
With 34 Portraits, Den yBrvo, 9s, Gale ned, 
Le Bra7 (Anatole), TIME LAND OF 
PARDONS, Translated by Franens M, 
. Gosining.  Mlustrated in i cilonr. Second 
Fidztion, Demy Bo. 
Lee (Ca bivet L. Mealy CitieroRy 
nd J.ICE IN ENCLAND.g Cr. 820, 


Lol eereval. THECOMICENGIISIL 
AMMAR, | Eembellished with upwards 
of go chatacteristic aon by Joun 
Lat cy. Post 610, 2. Gay 

Lewes (¥. B.), M.A® AIR AND WATER, 
Titustrated, Cr 840, *2 6 6a 
Lewis Gite. Gwyn). 4 CONCIS 
HANDBOOK or CARDEN aR URGE 
Illustiated. cap. 824. 35. 6d. ste? 

Lisle (For tunéede), See LittleBo gon Atte 

Littlehales (H.). Bee fo Warde Jooks 

Lock (Walter), edeg of roe 
Gollepe, Sv. pau THE zee THR- 

TDER. Se enti Cr 5. 6d, 
nu BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN tik. 
¥, 
See also Leadets of Religion aud Library 
of Devotion. 


Works of. Feap. Sve 39 6d. wet. 
ue also Iattle Library and Standard 
ibrar 
Keble (John), THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
My ean InGoduetion and Notes by W, Lock, 

DD , Warden of Txeble College “Illustrate: 
by R. “Anning Butt. Third Lditions deap, 
Bua. 36. 6d, 3 padded mo occa, 55. 

See also say e. - jperaes Ne 

Kelynack (T. N.), M.D., M.R.C.B,, Ton. 
Secretary of the ae i the Study of 
Inebriety. TIRE DRINK PROBLEM 
IN ITS MEDICO-SOCIOLOGICAI 
ASPECT, Edited te With 2 Diagrams. 
Deny Bua, 79. 68. 

bie ie (Thomas ». eure IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. Wit angintroduction by 
Dean Farrar, UWustrated by C. M. Gree. 
Third Edition. Feap Sua, 38. 6a; padded, 
Herecco. 88, 

Also ‘Tyguslated by C Shree, DD. Cr 
820. 38. 6d, See also Librayy of Derotian 
and Standard Libmry9 

Kennedy (Bart.). “ LHE GREEN 
SPHINE, Cr. too. 39. 6d. ued, 

A CoBnial Edition is also palate: 

Kennedy (Jatttes Houghton), D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in ae ee the University of 
Dublin. ST, SECO’ AND 

THIRD EDISTT Bae r6 THE CORIN- 
BS pet nl With Jolioduction, Dissertarfons 

Botes 75% ree 6s. 
Kinnatns (Gs TA. HIE CHIMIS- 
RY OF L. tare "AND HEALTIL Mlus- 

set |. Cre Bue. as. Git 
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Locker (F,), See Little Libsary, uv 
Lodge Si? Oliver), I.R.S, ” THE SUB- 
STANCE OF FAITH ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: A Catechism fo. Parents 
and Teachers. Eighth Ed. Cr. Qua. 28. net. 
beg ie (W. F.), M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 

Denty Bue. 58. ned, 

Longteliow (i. woe. Scc Little : Library. 
Lorimer (George Horace) LUTTERS 
FROM A oie nM is MERCHANT 
TOUWISSON. Siateenth Edition, Cr. Bua. 


gs. 6d. 
A Colonial Edition is also published, 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second £dition. 
Cc». Bue. 65. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Lover amuely. See l. Pd, 

B.V, Land. L.G. ENGLAND DAY BY 
DAY: Or, The “Englishman’ 's Handbook to 
Efficiency. Petree oy Geones RELY: 
Fourth Edtiion. Feap. 400. 1S 

Lucas (E. V.). THE IB OF CHARLE S 
LAMB. With 25 Illustration. ourth 
Edition. Demy Bu0. 75. bel, net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND, With 
many Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colou 
byHersort Marsnaut, Lighth Edition, 
ar ek 6s. 

nial Kdition is also published. 

QWANTSRER IN LONDON. With 16 
Ilustuations in Colour by Noison Dawson, 
and 36¢other Illustrations, Sivzh dition, 


of Bua. 5. 
Colonial uisent . Beret pabliss ed. 
Third 


PIRESIDE alan 
dition. noe 
THE OPEN ROAD! a Little Book: for Way- 


aes ee Ldition. Fcap. Bua. 5% 3 
India Paper, 7s. 6a 
THE FRIL ENDLY TOWN ta Little Book 


for the Urbane. Third Bashan, heap. 
Sw, 55.3 Judia Paper, 78 

CHARACTER AND edhitby. Third 
Mditions 

See Classical Translations, 

Lyde@. WD, M.A. See Commergial Series. 

Lydon (Naat Sn SueJunior Schodl Baoks . 

Lyttelton Hon. Mrs. A.) ¥ som AND 
THEIR WORK. Cn 80. 29. 6 

Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL ‘aN Wis. 
TORICAL ESSAYS, Edited by F. C. Mon- 
TaGuy, M.A, Three Volumes. Crr8vo. 18s. 

The fat) edition of this hook complately 

annotat 


MiAten cn BR. oy 7M,A. See Commercial yee 


Series, 
MacCulloct (J. AL, See Churchman’s 


brany. 

Maseann Floy rence A). MARY 
STUART. With'over 60 Illustrations, in- 
cluding a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8a. 65+ 

See also Leaders of Religion. 

MeDermott(E. R.). See Books on Business, 

Ai ‘Dowall(A. S.)._ See Oxford Biographies. 

Mackay (A, M.). See Churchman’s Library, 


Messrs, Metyiven’s CaTALoGuE 


Macklin (Herbert W.), M.A. Sec Ani 
quary’s Books. 

Mackenzie (Ww. fe) MLA, MOD., 
D. 1 etc. pai STEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD. Cr. ae as. 6a. 

Mdlle Mori (Adchor of). ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TINES. 
With 28 Lilustiations, Demy 870, 75.6 net, 

Magnus (Laurio) M.A. A PRIMER OF; 
WORDSWORTH. Cv. 8va,_ as. 6a. 

Mahaty st. P.), Litt. D. A HISTORY OF 
TH GYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES,, 
rally Aladuated Cr, Bua. 6s. 

Matthind (F. W.), LL.D., Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England i in the University of 
Cambridge. Crees re IN ENG 
LAND.  Rayal Bue. 

Malden (H. &.), M.A. 75,05 GLISH REL 
CORDS. A Companion te the History of 
England. Cyr. 8vo. 6a, 

THE ENGLISH Crrisins HIS RIGHTS 


AND DUTIES. Seventh £dition Cr. 
Bue, xs. Ga. 
See also pee Histories, 
Marchant (B. C.), M.A., Fellow of Peter. 


house, Cambridge, A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Second Edition. Cr. Bve. 38. 6. 
See also A. M. Cook, 
Marr (J. B.), F.R.S., Fellow of St ohn’s Cole 
lege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
YOrS ENERY. Second Ldition. 
Tliwesrea. Cr. 800. 
AGRICULTURAL GHOLOGY. Tlustiated, 
Cr. 8vo. cart 
Marriott (J, R.) THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OrRORD FALKLAND, With 2a 
Ulustrations. Second Lad. Dy, Sua. 78.6d, net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Marvell (Andrew). See Little egal 
Maseneld pis SEA LIFE IN NUL 
Ear TIME. Illustrated. Cy 8ya. 


s. 6a, 2 
ow THE “SPANISIT MAIN. — With 22 
uteiations and a ee Deny 8vo, 


tos. 6 
A SItoRS GARLAND, Edited and 


Selected by. Second Lat Cr. Boo. gs. 6d. net, 
Maskell fA, x a Conniiaes > Library, 
Mason (A. J.), D.D. See Leaders af Religion. 
Massee (Geor PIE EVOLUTION OF 

PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms, Ulustrated. 

Cv, 8a, 28. 6d. 

Meee ¢ G.), MA, MOP 
¥SO He , wELIcIOUS 


TRACHER. Cr. Sua. 
ak an (irs. Ee Fa. coun SELS OF 
Feup. 8vo. 28. 6d. mi 
May "Phi, THE PHIL vi ALBUM. 
Second Edition, ait” xs. et, ® 
Mellows (Ema S.), A STH ata STORY 
a one mae LITERATURE, Cy 


6d, 
methiuen om &.), THE TRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA, Cy. 802. 28. neh 
AlsaCr. Bue. 3d. neh © ad 
A revised and enlarged edition of the 
autho:'s ‘Peace or War in South 
Africa.’ 
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@NGLAND'S RUIN: Discyssep n_Six- 
eon LeTrers TO tHe Ricur Hon. 

Josern CHAMBER a PR Seventh Ldi- 

Zion. Cr. Bua ea a 

Miles (Eustace), 9M.A. LIFE AFTER 
Nese Oh, THE THEMRY OF REIN. 
CARNATION, Cy, Bra. 25, 6d. net, 

Millais (I. G.), THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF’ SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, Prasidentofthe Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which a are in 
Photogravure. New Edition, Demy 8va. 
aa ve Je Galleri 7 

ee also Little Gaheres, 

Millin (G. F.). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING, Ilustrated. C” 8vo. 35. 6d. net, 
Millis (C. T.), M.L.M.E, See Textbe@ks of 

Technology. 
qiiilne (Ja a, M.A. A HISTORY OF 

ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illus, Cz. 8vo. 6s. 
Milton (John) A DAY BOOK OF. 
ited by R. F. Towndrow. cap. 8v0. 
gt 6d. net 2 

See also Little Libary and Standard 


Library, 
Minchin (H. C,),M A, See R. Peel. 
Mitchell te EA aaa M.A, OULLINES 
OF BIOLOGY, Illustrated. Secoud Za). 


tion, Cy. Bwo. 6s. 
Mitton (G. B.). ANE AUSTEN AND 
HER ‘TIMES, With many Portraits ana 


Ulustrations, Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Cr, 820. 85. eee . 
rage BO RTRRAREE, 
‘offat (Ma: oe uk g p 
PRUSSIA. With zoTllustrations. 202 t/ 
Badition, Demy 800. 75. Ged, net. 

* Moll (A.).?_ See Books on Business, 

Moir (D. At), See Little Library. 

Molinog (Dr. Michael de), See Librarv of 
Devotion. 

Money (L. G, Chiozza), M.P, RICHES 
AND POVERTY. Jourth Edition. Demy 
Bum Sse wer, 

Montagu (Henryg, Earlof Manchester, See 
Library of Devotion. 


Aner ne, A DAY BOOK OF, Wdited Oita 
y 


COR. Ponn. Fag, Bua. 38. 6d. net 
Montmorenscy (J, E.G. de), B.A,, LL.B. 
THOMAS A KEMBIS, HIS AGIs AND 
BOOK. With 22 Iustfations. Second 
Edition, Demy Bvo. 78. 6d. net 
Moore (H. B.). BACK TO THE LAND. 
An Inquitg into Rural Depopulation. Cr 
Ben. 2s. 6d, . Lad 
Moorhouse (FE, Salfam) NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. With 51 Pontraits, 
Second @dition, Demy 8vo. 75 6d. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also publishéd. 
Moran (Clarence G.). Sce Bookson Business, 
More (ey Thomas). See Standaid Library. 
Morfill (W. _R.), Oriel Colleze, Oaford. 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
eae GREAT TO ALEXNQNDFR 1. 
WitlMapsatd Plans, Cr See. 39, 6d, 
Morich (R, J.), late of Clifton College. 
School Hixamination Series, 


Bee 
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men (J.). TIE MAKERS OF JAPAN, 
ith 24 Illustrations. Desns (ge. 12s. Gd, 


oet. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Morris (J. B.). See Little Guides, 

Morton (Miss Anderson), See Miss Biod- 
Tick. 

Moule (Hc, G.), D.D., Loid Bishop of Dur. 
ham. See Leaders of Religion. 
Muir (MV. M. Pattison), M.A, THF 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE,  lustrated 

Cr, 820, 2s, ba, 

Mundella (V. A.J, M.A. See J, T. Dunn. 

Munro (R.), LL.D. See Antiquary’s Books 

Naval Officer (A). Seel. P. f.. 

Neal(W.G.). See R. N. Hail, 

Newman (Ernest) HUGO WOLF, 
Demy 8va. 6s, 

Newman(George), M.D.,D,P.H.,F.R.S.E,, 
Lecturer on Public Health at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, and Medical Officer of 
Health of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Finsbury. INFANT MORTALITY, A 
Soctau Prosuem, With 16 Diagrams 
Demy 800. 78, 64. nel, 

Newman (J, H.) and others. See Libary 
of Devotion. 


Nichols (J. B. B.). See Little Likary, 


Nicklin (T.), M.A. ie 3 ATOR 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Cr Sea 95, 
Nimrod. See ll. P.L. 


Norgate (G. Le Grys). THE firm or 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. — Ilustrated. 
Demy 800. 78. 6d. net 
Norregaard (B. W.) THE GREAT 


SIEGE; The Investment and Fall of Port 
Arthur. Dlustiatad, Depzy 8a. 10% 6d. et, 

Norway (A. H.). NAPLES, With es Col. 
oured illustrations by Maunien GReIFEry« 
HAGEN, Second Adition Cs, Bra Gv 

Novalis. THE DISCIPLES AT SATS ANN 
OTHER FRAGMENTS, Edited by Mis: 
Una Biren, Feap, 800, 4s. 6d, 


(W. J, M.A, @Piebenday of 

incoln, A PRIMER OF pe ON. 

BasrWon Tuk CATECHISM O: ay HURCH 
OrEnaiann, Heap. 80. 2s Ga. 


Oldham (F. M.), B.A. See Textbooks vf 
Science, 

Oliphant (Mrs.). Sec Leaders of Religion, 

Oman (@, W.C.), M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ARI 
OF WAR, The Middje Adres, fom the 
Fomth to the Fonrtegu® Century, Ite, 
trated. e229" 8x0, ag Gd. net. 6 

Ottley (R. L.),D.D. See Tandhooks of 
Theology and Leaders of Religion 

Overton GW. HH.) See Peay of Religion, 

Owen (Dang as). See Bouks on Business, 

Oxford (M. N.), of Guy's Hospital, A TANT. 
BOOK OF NURSING. fourth didttron, 
Cr, Bra, 355 Get. 

Pakes (W. C. ©). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Ilustrated. enzy Sea, 1581 
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Parker (Gilbert). 
Feap, Bim 55. 
Parkes (A. K.). SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. Frag, 8vo, 15. 6d. 
Parkinson schon) PARADISI IN SOLE 

PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR_A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. Folio. £3, 35. wet. 
Parmenter (John), HELIO-TROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1623. 


Edited by Preretvan Lanpon. Qxarie. 
3s. 6d, neh, 

Parmentier (Prof. Leon). See Byzantine 
Texts, 


Parsons (irs. Clement) GARRICK 
AND HIS CIRCLE. With 36 Iustra- 
trations. Second Edition. Demy 8vo 
res, Od, net 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Pascal. See Library of Devotion. 

Paston (George), SOCIAL CARICA. 
TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTIL 
CENTURY, With over 200 Tlustrations, 

LinperialQuarto, £2, tas. 6d. net. 
Srealso Little Books on Art and I.P.L. 

LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
With 24 Portraits and lustrations, 
Second Edition. Demy 80. 158. net. 

«A Cglonial Edition is also published. 
* PatersorW. R.)(Benjamin Swift), LIFE’S 
QUESTIONINGS. Cr. 810. 35. 6a, set. 

Patterson (A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. — Ulustrated in 
Colour by F. Soutucatr. Second Edition. 
Cr, Bue. Gs, 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A series of observations on the Birds, 
Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and Stalk- 
eyed Crustaceans found in that neigh- 
hourhood, with a list of the species. With 
t2 Illustrations in colour, by Frank 
> ia dio Second Edition. Cr. vo. 


Peacock (N.).c See Little Books on Art, 

Peake (C. pV. A.), F.R.H.S. A CON: 
CISE, LANDHOOK OF @ARDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS, 
With 24 Ilustrations. cap. 8y0. 35, 6d. wrt, 

Peol (Robert), and Minchin (H. C.), M.A 
OXFORD. With top Ulustrations in 
Colour, Cx, Bue. 6s. r 

Peel (Sidney), late F Qlow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, ata 
tmalssion on the: 


ensing Laws. PRACTI- 


CAL LICENS WG REFORM. Second? 


Edition, Cr. Bud! 1s. 6d. 

Petrie (W.M. Flinders), D C.L., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Eeyptolesy at University College, 
A HISTORY O# EGYPT, From THE 
Earuicst Times To tus Present Day. 


Fully Iiwstrated. 72 sie wolumen Cr 
Bye. Os. eaclt, 
Vou. = Prruistorie Tinrs To XVIitw 


Dynasty. Sixth Fdition. 


Recreate ee eee 





Speretary tg the Royal crt 
ad 








eS 
MESSRS. MERAvENS SATALOGUE 


A LOVER'S piath. You. m Tae XVilra ann XVItIge 


Dynastin® Fourth Edition 

Vouun X1Xru To XX Xru Dynastiss. 

Vou. wv. THe Eeyitibr run Pro.emizs, 
J. P. Manarry, Litt ). 

Vow. ve Romaneficver, J. G. Minne, M.A, 

Vou. vi Eaver is Tur Mipp.e Aard 
Srantey Lann-PooLe, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT.  [llustrated. Crd 
80. 25. Od, P 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
ELAWMABRNA TABLETS. Cr. 8p. 25. 6d, 

EGYPTIAN LALES. Mlustrated by Tris- 
TRAM Exxis. J Two Volumes. Cr. bua 
3s. 6d, each, ‘ 

EGWPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
x20 Illustrations. Cv, 800. 35. Gd. 

Phillips (W. A.), See Oxford Biographies. 

Phillpotts (deny: MY DEVON YEARe 
With 38 Mustrations by J. Lay Petuy- 
pripca. Second and Cheaper Hdttion, 

Large Cr. 800. Gs. 

up “LONG AND DOWN ALONG, 
Illustrated by Craupr Sueprerson. 
Cr. ato. $8. ete 

A volume of poems. 

Plarr (Victor G.). See School Histories. 

Plato. See Standard Library. 

Plautus. THE CAPTIVI, Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Linnsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College,Oxford. Demzy 8v0, ros. 6d.net. 

Plowden»Wardlaw (J. Tos B.A. King’s 
College, Cambridge. See School Exantina. 


tion Series. 
cotuere (Frank) MODERN SPIRIL 


UALISM. Two Volumes. Deny 8x0, 
ars, net, 
A Ilistory and a Criticism, 
Poer (J. Patrick Le) A MODERN 
LEGIONARY, C7. 870, 6s. 
Pollard (Alice), See Little Books on Art. + 


Pollard(A. W,). OLD PICTURR BOOKS. 
Illustrated. Demy 8o0 9s, 6a. net, 

Pollard (ElizaP.). See@.ittle Books on Art. 

Pollock (David), M.IN.A. See Books on 
Business, « 

Potter (M. ©.) M.A. PLS. A TEXT. 
BOOK OF AGRIGULTURAL BOTANY, 
Illustrated. Weeond Edition, Cr Bue, 


48. 6d. 

Power (J. O'Connor) THE MAKING 
OF AN ORAQOR. Cr Sem Gs. 

Pratice (G.). See R. Wyon. @ 

Prestott(O..L.). ABOUT MTISIC, AND 
WHAT IT IS MADE OF, Cx Bua 
3% Gd. wet, 

Price (L, L.), M.A., Fellow of ge College, 
Oxo, A HISTORY OF S.NGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. sf yth Adi. 
tion. Cr. Bva, 2s, Oe. 

Primrose (Debora). A MODERN 

(ROTIA. Cr Bue. 6s 

Protherog (Ernest), THE DOMINION 
OF MAN. Grocrariy qv Troi uaaNn 
Asrecr. With 32 full-page Ulustrations. 
Cr. 800, 25 : 
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Pugin and Rowlandson, THE MICRO- 
eS ISM OF LONDON, Lonpon IN 
Mintaturse. With 104 Illustrations in 
colour. Jn ae) Polymes. Sutall ato. 

So Te 

gi ME Oe Couch). THE 
GO Men’ POMP. M@ Procession or 
Encuisy Lyrics, ‘Second Edition, Cr. 8¥a, 
jet oa i il See Miniature Library. 
mevedo Villegas. See e 
»R. and B.S. a aibo WOODHOUSE COR- 
“*RESPONDENCE. Cr. 8u0, 6s. 

A Colonial pase is also published. 

Rackham (R. B.), M.A. See Véestminster 


Commentaries, 
va M.). THE WOMEN-ART- 
Rage aoe MLOGNA. With a I}}us- 


trations, Demy Sue. 78. 6a. net 

a onsdale), B.D., Oxon. DANTE 
Re OT EALY. With 32 Ilustra- 

cpa D aeeely from contemporary Frescoe 

And Dasnmeyet ag By, 128, 6d. net 
Rahtz (F. J.) XN B.Sa, Lecturer in 

English at acter! Venturers’ Technical 

College, Bristol. HIGHER ENGLISH. 


ler 


Second Eattion. Cr. Sua 38, Ga. 
Randolph (B. W.), DD. See Library of 
tion. 
_ Rania (B, W.), M.A. A. STUDENT'S 


Bee RY OF SCOTLAND. Cx. Bra. 
3s. Gd, 
hdall (Hastings), M.A., Fellow and 
Rag ii of New ES), a, Oxford. noc: 
Thin AND ieee on 


Bevan Gia See ous wary’ eno 

Rawatorne ( arene, 80,3. ee 1,P 

Raymond (Walter), See Sc hool ee 

A Real Pandy See I,P.L. 

Reston (W.), M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
OCIAL SETTLEMENTS, Cr ye. 


iS. Bde 
Redpath (H. A.), M.A, See Westminster 
Carnmentaries, 
Reynolds, See Little Galleries. 
Rhoades J, rP)Bee Simplified French Texts. 


Rhodes ¢ ae See School Histories. 
mia (H, ), M. See Simplified French 
Roberts (M. EB. + 5 C, C. Channer, 
Robertson nee Me D.g Lord Bishop of 
Exeter, M ifet, The Bampton 
Lectures Ee ca ig Soe ae Se Od, ned, 
Robertson (C. Grant), ellow of All 


Souls’ Qpllege, Oxford, Pocine in the 
Honours School of Modern Historyp-Oxford, 
tgot-1904, SELNCTSTATUTES, CASES, 
AND" CONSTITUTIONAL OCU- 
Mays. 1660-1832, rs re 


Rébertson Gs, Grant) and Bartholomew 
RSE, FRG. A HIS- 
ORICar. AN D MODERN “ATLAS or 
poeple EMPIRE. Demy Quarto. 
ase fe Hk; 
Rob@tson (gird. S.)K.C.8.% CHITRA: 
Tue Story os a Minor Sema, Third 
Rditian, Whustrated. Cr, 800, 29. Gd. net 


# 


Demy Bva. 


“ 


TS 


t 
aiaincen (A. W.), M.A. See Churehman’s 
bi 


i 

Ri inset Conte THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES, | With’an Introduc- 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Cr. Buo. 35. 6. 

Robinson (F. S.). Ses Connoisseur's Library. 

Rochefoucauld (La). See Little Library. 

Rod dwelk i (Gi. .), BAY NEW TESTAMENT 

A Course for Beginners. With 

a oneue by WaLTER ae D.D., Hilal ag 
of Keble oe e, Feup. 8 oe 

Roe(Fred). OAK k GRNIT RE. With 
many I! reales by the Author, includin 
ar ocnipionns in colour, Demy 8va. ras Gd, 


Roger (A. G. L.), M.A. See Books on 
Business. 

Romney. See Little Galleries, 

Roscoe (£.S) See Little Guides, 

Rose (Edward) THE ROSE READER. 
Illustrated. Cr, 8v0. 23. 6d. <Adso in 4 
Parts, Parts I. and Tl, 6d. each; Part 
TIT, 8d. 3 Part IP. 10d, 

Rowntree (Joshua) THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. A Re-Srarement or 

Question. Second aud 
Cheaper Edition, Cr Bu. 2s. net 
Royde- Senith ae d,). THE PILLOW 
4 Garner oF Many Moons. 
cere Edition, Cre Sve, 4S. Gat net. 


Ruble | (A. E.), DD. See Jogier arg 
ODIs, 
Russel EHO Clark), THE LIFE Sr" 
DMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Iiustrations by TF, Brancwyn, 
Fourth Edition, Cr. 8vo, ui, 


Sainsbur, Harvin ton), 
PRINCL FP RAPLUTICA, 
Dew Oe 


PIA TH 
Se Gd. net. 
St. Anseim, See Library of Devotion, 
St. Augustine. See Libary of Devotion. 
St. Bernard. See Library of Devotion, 
Sales (St. Francis de). See Library of 
Devotion. 
St. Cyres (Viscount), . See Oxford Bio- 
grmphies, 
St. Francis of agra! moe LITTLE 
FLOWERS GL 


‘LOW. or 
MESSER ST’ FRANCIS AND: HIS 
FRIARS. Newly translated By Witt 
Hxyvwoop, With an Intraduction b 
G. FF, Howsnt, and 40 aero han 
Italian Painters, Dewy Bre, 59, 
Spe also Standard Library an ikeey of 
Devotion, 
"Saki? (H. Munro), REGWALD.: Second 
Bdition heap. 80. Os, Gd, nee. 
Salmon ne L.), cee Guides, 
Sargenunt (J.), ANNAL 
y SSTMINGTER SCHOOL 
Deny 8v0. 75, Git. 
Sathas (C,). See Bantine pe 
Schmitt (folin). See Byzantine 
Scott (A. M.). WINSTON ‘SEENCER 
CHURCHI oe With Portraits and Uns. | 


trations. Cy. 
Scudamore hyril. ae Tite Guides, 


tHE OPluM 


or 
Gilustrated. 
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Sells (V. P.), M.A. THE MECHANI‘S 
QF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Cr. 8: 
as. Gd ry 

Selous (Edmund) TOMMY. Suir 

ANIMALS, — Illustrated by G. Orn, 
Ninth Edition. 2s. a 
School Haition, 15. 64 

TOMMY SMITH’ § OTHER ANIMALS, 
With 22 Illustrations by AucuszA GuEsT. 
Fourth Edition. Feap 8v0. 28.64. 
School Edition, 13. 6d. 

Settle (J. H.). ANECDOTES OF 
SOLDIERS, Cr, 8ve. gs. 6d. met. 

Stare Willan). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623; 16323 1664; 
31685, Each £4, 48. #e¢, or 2 complete set, 
$12, 128, wets 

Folios 3 and 4 are ready. 

Folio 2 is nearly ready. 

See also Arden, Standard Library and 
Little Quarto Shakes sar 

Sharp (A. VICTORIAN POETS, C» 
Bee. 2s 

Stay (Geel) See S. Baring-Gould, 

Sharp (Mrs, BE, A.) See Little Books on 
Art. 

Shedieck (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 

NATA. Ci. 8v0, 55 

eile (Percy B.), ADONAIS; an Elegy 
on the de ath of of John Keats, ‘Author of 
4Endympn,’etc. Pisa. From the types of 
Tudot, 18i%." 2s. ned, 

Sheppard, (H. F.), M.A. See S. Baring. 


Sherwell (Arthar), M A. LIFE IN WEST 
ata DON, Third Edition. Cr. 8va. 
as. 6a. 


Shipley (Ma' B,). AN ENGLISH 

CHUR Ri MstORY FOR CHILD. 
REN, A.n. 597-1066. ith a Preface by 
the Bishop of Gibraltar. With Maps and 
Illustrations. “Cv. 8va. 2s. 6a. ned. 

Sime (J.), See Little Books on Art. 

Simonson (G. .). FRANCESCO 
dg ae I, With qx Plates. 

2) BS. 
Sketchiey RIE. "D. ). See Little Bgoks on 


Art. 
as i Be P. K.). See Little Books on 


Sladen (Douglas), SICILY: The New 
Winter Resort. With over 200 aie 
Second Edition, Cr, 80, 5s. yeas 

Small (Byan), M.A, DHE Ro An 
Introduction esyiownhy. Tilustrated. 
Cr. 8u0, 25. 

S#ualiwood fn G. a See Little Books on 


Smedley @P. E.). See LPL, 

Smith (Adam), THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS, Edited ‘with an Introduction 
and humerous Notes by Epwin Cannan, 
M.A! Two volumes. Deny8vo, 21s. net. 

Smith (Horace and James). See Little 

ry, 


feap, &vo. 


Jmperial 





r aol 


‘MEssrs. METIIUEN’S QATALOGUE 


ANEW 


e@ 
Smith (H. Bompas), MLA, 
Craw Svar 


JUNIOR 4RITH ETIC. 
2s. With Answers, 25-6; 
Smith us Mudie). Youcuts FOR 

THE eee Dats Edite by. teap, Bua. 
3s, 6 
smith (Nowell oo. See: Ww. Nepres wore 

Smith one Thomas) A BOOK FOR 

A RAINY DAY: Or, Recollections of the 
aor of the Years 1766-1833. Edited by 
Witrrep Writ Saas Ilustrated. Wide 

Deny 8vo, ras. 6d. » 

Snell (F. J.) A BOOK OF EXMOOR. , 
Tllustrawd. etn Bue. 6s. 

Snowden (C. E.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 

BRITISH HISTORY. Deany Bua 45. 6d. 

Sophagles, See Classical Translations. 

Sornet(L. A.). See Junior School Books, 

South (8, Wilton), M.A. See Jumor School 

OOKS, 

Southey (R.)} ENGLISH SEAMEN, 
Edited by Davip Hannay. 

Vol 1 (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
bras Cavendish), Second Edition, Cr. 
wo. 8s. 

Vol. nm. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 
Essex, and Raleigh). Cx 8v0. 65. 

See also Standard Library. 

Spence (C. H.), M.A. See School Rxamina- 
tion Series, 

Spicer (A, D.), THE PAPER TRADE, 
With yen and Diagrams Demy 8vo0, 
ras, 6d, net. 

Spooner (W. A.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

eae sea cumbe) THE GUILDS OF 

CE Illustrated. Second Adition, 
al Lay 165. wet. 

Stanbridge (J. W.), B.D. 

Devotion, 

‘Stancliffe.? GOLF DO'S AND DONT'S, 
Second Edition, Feap. 8va 1% 

Stead (W. J.) See D, Gallaher. 

Stedman (A. M. M.), M.a® 

INITIA LATINA: Tasy Tessons on Blemen- 
tary Accidence. Tenth Lattwn. Feap. 


8u0. IS. 

FIRST LATIN FEMONS, Tenth Edi» 
tion, Cr, Bvo. “bs. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary.  S®venrh Editiog, — 1820. 


6 
nasy Seiuctions BROM CESAR. 
The ereleorias War, Third Edition, 


Mev’ SELECTIONS FROM LIV. The 
big SF Rome. 1890. Second Hedition. 


RASY TATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
hierar: LATION. Twelfth Ed. Feap. 
wo. ts, 6d 

EXEMPLA @ATINA, Figt Exemises 
in Latin Accidence. With" Vorabulary. 
Fourth Edition, 1 


See Library of 


Cr, 810, 








Genekal, ESE 


®RASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LAFIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. we jenth and Chea, ri a ose 
rewritten, Br. 18. 6: Original 
Edition 2s. 6 Kr@ 3s. xed. 

TYE LATIN COMPOU iD SENTENCE: 
Rules and Exercises. Second Ladition, 
Cr. 8v0, 15. 62, With Vocabulary. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms.  /ifth Edition. Feap. Bue, 
x 6d, With Vocabulary. @2s@ Key, 25, 


LAttN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Arranged Roconding to Subjects 
ba Ae Editiom Feap, 870. & 6: 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS, 
18280. eoaete Edition. 18. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Thud Edition, 7¢- 
uised, 80a, 45 

A SHORTER GREEK ens Second 
idstivn. Cr. 870, 1% 

EASY GREEK Pesce FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION, cect Edition, re- 
vised. Licap. 8uo. 1s 

GREEK GOoa BULARTES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects, Mourth Edition, Feap 8vo. 1s 6a. 
GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
as the use of Schools, With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and bea alan y- Fourth 
Bidifioy Feap, Qua, 

sat bier FRENCH. i ath Edition, 
1810, 

FIRST FRENCH LISSONS. Lighth Edi. 
Hon, revised. Cr. Bt 3S. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN.- 
SEEN TRANSLATION, Sixth £di- 
tion, revised, Lfcrp, Bua. 1% 6a, 

EASY eta oe -ERCISES ON ELM. 
MENTARY NYTAX. | With Vocabu- 
lary. Forth haition Cr, Sum as. 6a, 


Key. 

FRENCH “VO@ABULARIES FOR” RE- 
PRTITION: Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Lis tecngh Lditon, Heap, ua. 1s. 

See also School Examination Seiies, 

Steel (R. Elliott). M.. ao BGS, THU 

WORLD OF SCIENCK. With z47 
Mlustrations Second Bdlteon, Ce Bua. as. Gd, 
See also School Examination Sertes, 

Stephenson (C.), of the poe Sails ey 
Bradfor and Suddirds ca the 
Yorkshire Colleze, Leeds,, Rte MEN. 
TAL DESIGN ¢OR WOVEN FABRICS, 
eee Deus 80a Phird eceiie 


stepeMon, (W.), MLA. THE, CHIED 
= $ OF THE CHRISTIAN 
¥ a Cr. 820, 35, Ge, 
Sterne Lourence). See Little Library. 
Sterr » M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
co. OLLUGE, eae Dewy Bua, 75. tut, 
Ste (Kgtherine) BY ALLAN 
ths ATER. Second Adttion. Cr, 8u0. 65. 
Pervenson (R. LL.) THE LETTERS 0 
ea O BERT LOUIS STEVENSON tO 
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ats PAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Hdited by Sianey Coxvin, 
Third Edition. Cz Svo, as. 
Liprary Epirion. Demy Sve, a2vols. ass. neh 
A Colonial Mdition is alsa published. 
VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Pornait by Winiram Siranc. Srrth 
Editiog. Cr, Sve, Buchian. 6s. 
ACO onial Edition ts also published. 
THE LIVE OF R. L, STEVENSON, See 
G. Balfom. 
Stevenson (M. 1.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MH ROURSRS. Reng Letters 
ae by Mrs. oe iL BIS TENHOn during 
1887 Cr. Bue, 6s ne 
LELCERS ROM SAMOA, 2891-95. Edited 
and ananged by M. C. Banrour. With 
many Wlustrations, Second Hdition Cr. 


Bv0. 6s. net. 

Stoddart (Anna M.). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies, 

Stokes (PF. G.), BA. HOURS WIPI 
RABELAIS, From the translation of Sir 


'T. Urngunart and P, A. Morigzyx. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr 8vd. 3, 67, 


net, 

Stone (S. J.) POEMS AND HYMNS, 
With a Memoh by F. G, Extarron, 
M.A. With Poitrait, Cy, 8ve, 6s. 

Storr (Vernon F.), M.A., Lecturer in 
the P. ilosophy of Religion’ ingCambridge 
University ; Examining Chagtain tadthe 
Archbishop of Canterbury; formerly oe 
of Universi! NOUR Oxfad. REVELO 
ee AND DIVINE PURPOSE an 
UO. 8% Ie. 

Straker ie " See Books on Business, 

Streane (A, W.), D.D. See Chinchman’s 


Bible. 

Streatfelld BO A.) MODERN MUSIC 
AND SICIANS. With 24 Mlustia- 
rag chan Edition, Deny 8a 44. 6a. 


stroud (H), D.Sc, M.A. PRACTICAL 
PUYSICS. With many Diagrams. Second 
Edition. yy net. 
oat (Joseph), TISPORTS AND 
ASTIMES OF THIS PLoaLe or 
ENGLAND. Tilustiated by many Tingrav. 
ings, Revised by J. seed OA, LL.D; 
BSA Quarto, ats, 
eee tela Donald), tie STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA WihaMap. Cr. 820, 6s, 
Star eyes Staff dnstrucioe the Sarre 
County Counc. Sou TRAINING 
DRAWING (WOO DWOWK). Tis Prin- 
ciples and Applic atio®, with Solutions to 
Examination Juesti®ns, 18¢ joa-rgo8, Ortie- 
graphic, Isometric id Oblique Projection. 
With se Plate. and rqo Figures. @ Aoodscip, 
gh ae 
Suddards (P.). Sete, Stephenson, 
gece (R. §.). See LPLL. 
s J. &,), MA. THE FRENCH 
REVOLT iON. Second Edition. Cr, 82a. 


5. Gd. 
Sympaon (8. ML), MA, MD. See Ancient 
Cities. 


: Aa 


‘ 


% 
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5 

Tacitus. AGRICOLA. With Introductioa 
Notes, Mad, etc, by R. F. Davis, M.A, 
Fah, Bva. 25 - 

GERMANIA, By the same Editor. Fag. 

"Bua, 2s. See also Classical Translations. 

Tallack(W.). HOWARD LETTERS AND 
MEMORIES. Demy 8v0,_ 10s. 6. set. 

Tauler (J.). See Library of Devotion, 

Taylor (A. B.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Demy8wo, 10s. 6d. vet. 

Taylor (F.G.), MA. See Commercial Series. 

Taylor (L A.)._ See Oxford Biographies, 

Taylor (John W.). THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS : Imagination and Studies 
in Barly Church Ilistory and ‘Tiadition. 
With 26 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 75. 6a, ner. 

Taylor T. M.), M.A, Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Camlnidge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND _ POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME, Cr. 8vo, 75. 6d. 

Teasdale-Buckell (G. T.). THE COM. 
PLETE SIIOLT. Llustrated. Second Za. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by J. Caurton Cottins, 
M.A, C2. 80. 6s. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Cuurron 
Conuins, M.A. Cr. 80. Gs. See also 

Litele Uae: 
erry (©, ).)- 

Sphkerayh Wy, 
Theobald (F. V.), M.A. INS 
Illustrated. Second Edition Revised, 
80, 28. 64, , 
Thompson (A. H.). See Little Guides. 
Tileston (Mary W.)- DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Fourteenth Edi- 
Medium x60, 25. 6d. tet. 


See Oxford Biographies. 
. M.). See Little Library. 
SECT LI as. 
on 


zion. Also an 


edition in superior binding, 6s. 


6. ‘ 
Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H.S. See Little 


Guides, 
Townley Cas Susan). MY CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK With 16 Hlustrations and 
2 Maps, Therd Ed. Denty8v0, 108. 6d. net 
Toynbee (Paget), M.A., D.Lith See 
Oxford Biograpiies, 
Tronch Herkprt). DEIRDRE WEDDED 
AND OF1IUR POLMS, Cx Bed" 5s. 
An episode of Thirty hours delivered by 
the three voices. It deals with the love of 
Deirdre for Naris and is founded on a Gaelic 
Version ofthe Tragical Tale of the Sons of 
Usnach, A, 
Trevelyan (G. M.), Fok of Trinity Extlece, 
Cumbiidge. 4.NGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. Wifi Mapsand Plans. Third 
Gkdition, Denry 8&8. 10s, 6d. net 
Troutbeck (G. E.). See Little Guides, _ 
A.) BA, F.C.S. See Junior 
School Books, . 
Yyrrell«ill (Francés), See Little Books 


on Ait. | 
Vardon (Harry), THE COMPLETE 
GOLFER. Ilustrated. ighth Bdition. 
Denry-Bho. 108, bd. net. : 
‘olonial Edition is also published. 
aughan (Henry). See Little Library. 


bee 














Vaughan (Herbert M.), B.A. (Oxon), THE? 
LAST OF THE RQYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUAR' CARDINAL, 
DUKE OF YORE. With zo Mlustrations, 
Second Ldition, Demp Bvo. ros. 6a, net. 

THE NAPLES MIVERIA, With 2g Illus. 
trations in Colour by Maurice Greirrnn. 
HaGEN. Cy, Sco, 65 

A Colonial Edition 15 also published, 

Voegelin (A.), M.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Waddell (Col. L. A,), UL.D.,C B. LHASA 
AND IGS HYSTERIES. Witha Recod 
of the Expedition of r903~rg04. Wath rsg 
Mlustrations and Maps. ~ Yhurd and 
Cheaper Edition, Demy Svo. 78. 6d, net. 

Wadetd. W.), DD, OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. ith Editon, 
Cr, Bue, 6s. 

Wagner (Richard). MUSIC DRAMAS: 
Interpretations, embodying Wagner's own 
explanations, A. L. Cunaturr and 
B. Crump. Js Fou Folumes. Feoap 8uo. 
as. 6d. each, 

Vou, 1—Tue Rine or tHe NisELuna, 
Third adttion. 

Vou. m—Parsirat, Lonenarrn, and 
Tue Hoty Gran, 

Vor. 111.—TRISTAN AND IsoLpr, 

Wall (J. C.). DEVILS. Illustrated by the 
Autho and from photographs. Demy 8vp, 
4s. 6d. net. See also Antiquary's Books. 

Walters (H. B,). See Little Books on Art 
and Classics of Art. 

Walton (F. xy See School Histories, 

Walton (Izaac) and Cotton (Charled). 
as 1.P,L., Standard Library, and Little 

ibrary, 

Warren=Vernon (Hon. William), M.A. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, based on the Commentary, of 
Benvenuto va Imo. and otherauthorities, 
With an Intioduction by the Rev. Dr. 
Moorg. In Two Volumes, Second Edi» 
tion, entirely re-written. &7. Bue. 158, vet 

Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTEND @Little Homilies to 
Womenin Country Plares, Second Edition. 
Swale Pott 820. os, met. 

See also Little Libs ye 

Watt (Francis)." See T. F. Henderson, 

Weatherhead (T. C.), MA. EXAMINA 
TION PAPERS IN TIORACE. Cy», 8va. 
as. See also Julio: Examinatiqn Series. 

Webbe (F. C.), See Textbooks of Techno-~ 


ORY: a @ 
Weir WArchihald), M.A. AN INTRO- 
@ DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE, Cx, 8vo@ 6s. 
Wells (Sidney H.) See Teathooks of Science, 
Wells(J.),M.4., Fellowand Tutor of Wadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIF. Third Edition. Cr suo, 38. 6d. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME, Bighth 
Edition, With 3 Maps. % Su0. ps, 6d. 
See also Little Guides, 
Wheldon(F, W.). A LITTLE BROTHER 
TO THE BIRDS. With x15 Tilustratiogg 
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W, E, Henley. 
Fellow_of Pembroke 
GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES: THE @RGANISATION 
AND CIIAR ROTER, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Whitaker (G. H.), M.A. See Chuichman’s 


Bible, 

White (Gilber » THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE, Edited by 
L CG Mutant, F.R.S,, assisted by W. WARDE 
F eer M.A. Cr. 8270. Gre @ 

See also Standard Tibiary, 

Whitfield (E. E.). See Commercia: Series, 

Whitehoad (A. W.) GASPARD DE 
eobres GNY. Illustrated. Dengy 8v0. 
I25. 

Whiteley “(Re Lloyd), F.1C., Principal of 
the Municipal Science School, West Brom- 
wich. N ELEMENTARY ‘TEXT- 
BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Cr. 8uo, as, 6a. 

Whitley (hileshs See Lady Dilke. 

Whitten (W.). See John Thomas Smith. 

Whyte(A. G.), B.Sc. See Books on Business, 

ar LOrKe (Wilfrid). See Little Books 


wi Ide srouciie DEPROFUNDIS. Eleventh 


whibley “on Se 
Whibley (L.), Miz. 
Colles, Cambri i 


Zain, Cr Bu gs. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THT DUCHESS OF PADUA. = Demy 8v0. 


ras. Gd. ner 
POEMS, Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 
INTENTIONS. Demy 8vo, 125. 6d. net. 
SALOME, owes oo PLAYS. Demy 


8a, ras, 6d. 

LADY WiNDeRAERE'S FAN. Demy 
Su. ras. 6d. 0 

A WOMAN oF NO IMPORTANCE. 
Demy Bvo. x28. 6a, net, 

AN I ee HUSBAND. Demy 8vo. 
12s, 6a. 4 


THE IMPORTANCE or Be EAR- 
NEST, Demy 820, ras. 6, 

4 HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES and 
idee Prue PRINCE. Dewy 8wa, 
12s, 6d. set 

LORD ARTHUR SAVILE'S CRIME and 
OTHER PROSE QILCES. Demy 8u0. 


tas. Gd, tet, t 
Wilking hale H.), BA ae ALIEN 
INVASION. Cr. 820, , 26 
Williams (A.). PLT ROL PETER: or 
Pretty Se@rics and La Titres, Tlluse 
nae in Pipi ed &y “Mitts, iii 
ne 


wiitfanicon od ee 
wa Tiamgon 
ARTRENER ER. a arr 


Williamson (W.), BA. See Junior Ex- 
amination Series, Junior School Books, and 
Beginner's Books. 

Willepn ( (Beckles) LORD GTRATH- 

+ th@Story of his Lifer Hlustrated. 

Demy Bao. 78. Oil 

* A Colonial Edition is also published, 


See Ancient Cities. a 
HE BRITISH 
Ding 820. 
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x, of ene ate by A. H. Boge Large vtnets Benton (EB. M. } MAKERS OF 


OPE, Cr. Sue Highth Ba, 35. ‘bd. 

i Pox pes of Ewopean History for 

Middle For: 
THE ANCI EN T WORLD. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cr.8vo. 3s. 6d, 

See also Beginner's Books, 
Wilson(Bishop.). See Libary of Devotion. 
Wilson (A. re See Books on Business, 
Wilson (H. A.), See Books on Business. 
balk WJ. A.) See Simplified French 


Witton Richard), M.A. LYRA PAS. 
ALIS : Songs of Patines Church, and 
F Pott 8ve. 
Winbolt (S. E.), MAL “aX ERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cy. Sa. 1s. Ga, 
LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 
bs Composition, Cr, &wo, 35. 6d. Key, 


Windie B. C.A.), PRS, FSA. See Anti-« 
quaiy's Books, Little Guides, Ancient 
Cities, and School Histories. 

Wiates Dea (Canon), M.A,, B,Se., 
LL.B. See Churchman’s Piety 

Wood ou Evelyn), F.M G.C.B., 

»CALG, FROM MIDSIGPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. With aq [llustias 
tions and Maps. A Mew and Cheaper 
Edition, Deny 8u0. 78. Gd. net. 

A Colonial Edition is ae publighed, 
Wood Sof A. EB.) See Teqrbooky pot # 


Technol rth 

Wood (J. Hickory). DAN LENO. Illus- 
trated. Dhird Hdition. Cr. Bue. 6s. 

‘A Colonia] Edition is also published, 

Wood (W. Birkbeck), M.A,, late Scholar of 
Worcester Collene ee and Edmonds 
(iiator r J. A Q.- 

TaroRy OF TH CIVIs WAR IN 
THE UNITED, STATERS. With an 
Intraduction by H. Srensix Winxinson, 
With 2; Mapsand Plans Second Liteon. 
Demy Bre, ras. Gd. net, 

Wordsworth (Christopher), See Aunti- 
quary's Books, 

Wordsworth (W.). POKS BY. Selected 

by Storrorp A. Brooke, vate 9 llus- 
tratians by Epmunn Il. With a 
he ar in Photogravure, ie serie By0, 
7s. Ged. ue t 

A Colonial Edition is also published, 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 
See Litule ]ibrary. 

Wright (Arthur), 9. D., Fellow of Queen's 
Feces Cambridge. a Churchman's 

ibrar. 

Wright . Gordon). a. Dani a 

Wee @. €.). TO—sDAY. Daa 161102 
Is, net 

Wight (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABU- 
ia TOR REQETITION. Meas, 800 
1s. 

Wrong (George M.), Professor of History 
in the University of Toronto. ‘THE 
EARL OF BLGIN, Ilusuated. Deney 
Bue. 9s. Bd. 2 

A Colonial "Edition i is also published, 
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Wyatt (Kate M.), See M.R, Gloag. 

, Wylde (A. B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. Deny 8va. 
158. net. . m 

A Colonial Edition is also published, 

Wyndham (Rt. Non. George). M.P. THE 
POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE. 
SPEARE, With an Introduction and 
Notes. Demy 8v0e. Buckram, gilt top. 
10s, 6a. 

Wyon (R.) and Prance (G.). THE LAND 
OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a Description of Montenegro. With 4o 
Illustrations. Cr. 870. 2s Gd. net 

Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISII 
VERSE. Selected from Modern Writers, 








Messrs. METH WEN’s CXTAROGUE 


Seis andgEnterged Edttion, Cr. Bu0# 

gs 6a. 

wonne (Filson) TH f COMPLETE 
MOTORIST. Wily 1398 Mustrations. 
Seventh Lettion, Revie and Rewritten. 
Deny. 8vo. 128 6d, net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE JOY OF THE ROAD: An Apprecia- 
tion of the Motor Car. Swtall Deny Sve, 
5s. net rs 

Young (T. M.). THE AMERICAN 
COLTON INDUSTRY: A Sindy of 
Work acd Workers. Cx. 8v0. Cloth, as. Gd. 3 


paper cards, 15, bd, 
Zimmern (Antonia), WHAT DO WE 
NOW CONCERNING EBECTRI- 


CIRY? Feap, Bue. 15. 6a. wrt 


Ancient Cities 


General Editor, B. C. A. 
Cr. 870, 


Cresicr. By B,C, A. Windle, D Se VRS, 
Hlustrated by 1. H. New 


Surewssury, By ‘f. Auden, MA., F.S.A, 
Tilustrated 

Cantersury, By J C. Coa, LL.D ,FS A. 
Hlustrated, 


o Enjxsurc®, By M. G, Williamson, M.A. 
strate by Herbert Railton. 


WINDLE, D.Sc, F.R.S. 


4s. 6@. net. 


By E, Mansel Sympson, M.A,, 
Illustrated by %. H New. 
By Alfied Harvey. Mlastiated 


Lincoin, 
M.D. 
Bris 1 ots 

by KE. H. New. 
Dunum. ByS A, O. Fitepatrick. Uluptrated 
by W C, Green. 


The Antiquary’s Books 
General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A, 


Demy 8vo, 


Eexctisn Monastic Lirz, By the Right 
Rey. Abbot Gasquet, 0.5.3. INustrated. 
Third Editian. 

Remains oF THE PreimsTorig Acr_ in 
Enenanp By B.C, A. Windle, D.Sc, 
¥.R,S. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. 

QOnp Service #oons or tnt Engin 
Crurgn. y Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henry Littlehales.¢ With 
Coloured and other IHustrations, 

Cuentic Art. By J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 

ARCHaIOLOGY AND Fase ANTIQUITIES. 
By R. Munro, LL.D. Ilustiated. 

Surinus or Barrisu Suxnts. By J. Wall. 
With numergns Illustrations and Plans. 


The Arden 
Demy 8v0. 


General Editar, 


ys. 6d. net. 


Tur Royar Forrsis ot Enguany. By J. 
C. Cox, LL.D, FSA. Illustrated. 

Tur Manor anp_ Manonian Recorps. 
By Nathaniel J. Hone. Ilustrated. 

Eneiisit Srars, By J. Hatvey Bloom. 
Illushated. 

Tim Domrspay InquesM™ DB Adolphus 
Ballad, B.A, LLG. With a7 Ilustrations. 

Tue Brasses or Enotann. By Herberk 
W. Macklin, M.A. Whth many Ulustrations. 
Second Hutrtian. & 

Panisn Lirr in @M{eniaval Exe ann Ry 
the Right Rev, Abbott Gasquet, 0.5,B 
With many TUusyteations. Second &attian. 

THe Be.is oF Wxauanp, By Canon J. J. 
Raven, D.D, 7.5.4. With #llustrations. 
Second Edition. 


n 
*hakespeare 


as. 6d. net each volume. 


W. J. CRAIG. 


An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, Textual 


Va. 


Cuer Edited by Edward Dowden, 
WMO AND JULIET, 
' Dowden. 


T_T = 


Edited by Edwad JuLIUs Cazsar. 


Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


Kine Lrar.” Edited by W. Ja Craig? | 
Iidited by M. Macmillait. 
Tuz Tempror. Edited by Moreton Lucegg!,- 


(Continued 
a 
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a@\nven Suaxusreare—continged i 
Ovuzrio. Editedy H.C, Bart , | dé Mrrcranr or Venice, Edited * by 
Trrys Anpronicu‘@ Edited by H. B. Bail- C Knoa Poola. * 


don. T US A CRESSIDA. idit , 
CYMBELINE, mate, hy Edward Dowden, ‘Deighton BREA Naited By J 
Tur Murry Wives or Waivsor. Edited by Anrony AND CumoraTra. Tdited by R. 1 
1H. C Hart. Cask. Men 


Ny , a tdi 
Se a eae 3 Dream, Edited by Lovr’s Teanour’s Lost, Edited by H, c, 


Kine Henry V, Edited by II, A. Evans, Tart, 
AuL’s Wir Luar Enps Weir. Edited by | ‘fus Two Ginrirman or Virnona, RK, 
W, O. Brigstocke, Warwick Bond, 


Tue TaMina or THE Simpy, gdited by | Pericurs. Edited by K. Deighton. 
R, Warwick Hond. Tux Comepy or Errors, lidited by H. 


Timon or ATHENS Edited by K. Deighton. Cuningham ; 
Measur® For Mrasuru, Edited by H. C. ee Ricwarp ut Edited by A. IL 
OmMpson. 


art. id Pea 
‘Tweirra Nigur, Edited by Moreton Luce, | Kinc Joux, Isdited by Ivor i. John. 


‘ 


The Beginner's Books 
Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A 

Juasy Frexce Ruymcs. By Henri Blouet. Sve. Without Answers, 1s. With Atty ets, 
Second Battion, Iustiated. Jaf. 8vo. 35. # 1s, ag ae 
Masy Sronmrs rrom ENGuisy isrony. By | #43¥ RICPATION AND SAU TL ING. | oy 
BM, WilmotsDuxton, Author of ‘Makers | yi sgiamons Whe Daath Peds Za Bea. 3s 
of Emope,! Phard Ldtison, Cr. Bu, 18. arianged hy W. Williamson, B.A., Author 
Tasy Exercises 1x Arrruucric, Arranged of * Dictation Passages.’ Second Laition, 

by W. & Beard. Second Hartion, Feap, | Cr. Bu x16 


Books on Business 
Cr. 8va. as, 6d. net! 


Porrs AND Docks, By Douglas Owen. Tire Avromouine Inpusary. By G. de I 

Rattwavs. By E.R. McDermott. Stone 

‘Sum Stack Excwanat. By Chas. Duguid. | Mintnc ann Mining Invesrmunis, Dy 
Second Editon, ‘A, Moil.” 

‘Tame Bustnzss or Insurance. Ly A. J. | Tae Business or Apvewrmoina. By Clarence 
Wilson, G. Moran, Dairister-at-Law, Illustrated, 


Tue Buecrrear, Inpustry: Lioniine, | ‘Trave Unions By G. Drage 
Traction, Asp Powsr. By A. G. Whyte, | Cryin ere: ring. Dy T, Claxton Fidler, 


B.Sc. M.Inst, CH, Hlustated. | 
‘ios Smpsuitpmg Inpusrny: Its History, | Tim Iron Trane or Grayvt Britain, By 
Stience, Practice,and Finance, By David J. Stephen Jeans. Tlustratg a. 
Pollock, M.LN.A Mono ®1ins, TRUSTS, AND : anlar. By 
‘Tam Money Marke? y VY. Straker, OW Tlrst. 
Yi Bystuess Sion or Bamcurryrr. Vy | Tue Corron Inpusiry ann ‘raspy, By 
A. G. L, Rogers, M A, Prof. S J, Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 
law In Bustwess, By JQ A, Wilson, of Commerce in the University of Man- 


4 


Tam Breginc Innustrey. By Julian L, chapter. Illustrated. 
Baker, PLLC, FCS. 7 


Byzantine Texts 
; Idited bw J. B. BURY, MLA,, Litt.D. 
A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign stholars, 


Zacuarran or Mrrvtene. Translated by F. {| Tim Iiistory or P@atnus, Edited by C. 
Jj, Hamilton, D.D,, and E. W. Brooks. Sathas Deny Bre. igs, net 
guy Bu, x25, 6d. net Hernests Curonica Edited by Professor 
fe . Lambios, Deny Bun 7s. Gd. nets 
Avacrius, Edited by Léon Parmentier and | Tr Curonicin or Morva. Edited by John 
ye Bidez, Desmy 8uo. 105, Ge. set. Schmnitt, Dez Bv0. gs. neh 
A 
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The Chur'hman's Bibles 
General Edita, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E.G 
cap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. net each. 


A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which Sill be of service to the 
general reader in the pracucal and devotional study of the Sacred Text, 

Each Book is provided with®a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book,and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
asa whole, The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
sponding as far as possible with the divisions of She* Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes, ~ 


Tue Erste or St. Paun ruc Avostie to | Isarau, Edited by W. Es, Barnes, D.D. wa 
THE GALATIANS, Hidited by A. W. Rabin- Volumes, With Map 2s. net each. 
son, M.A. Second Adstion, Tue Evistir or 81, Pau, THE ArosTLe TO 
Eccrestastes. Edited by A. W. Streane, Fa eee Edited by G. H, Whitaker, 


Tre Eptstie or St. Paut rue Apostie ro THE ieee ros tte aay Mate 
: , Edit e = i whe 2S A 
THE PHILIPPIANS, Edited by Cy Ri Ds] yet y J 1 Buisson, M.A. 25. 6¢ 


Biggs, D.D, Second Edition. St. Paut's Ertst.es To THs CoLosstans 
Tue Eristix or Sr. James. Edited by | AND PuiLemon. Edited by H. J.C, Knight, 
H.W. Fulford M.A, i MUA. as. net 


The Churchman’s Library 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., FF. RSE, 


Crown 8v0. 35. 6a. each. 


‘Cus Becinnincs or Encuisn Curistianity. | Somz New Tzstament Prosiems, By 
By W. E, Collins, M.A. With Map. Arthur Wright, DD. 6s. 

‘Tne Kinepom or Heaven Here anv Herv- | Tue Cuurcinman'’s Inrronuciion 10 THE 
artcr. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A.,| Oro Tesiamrnr. By A.M. Mackay, B.A. 
BSe , LL.B Second Edetion. 

‘THe WorkMaNnsiu or 1Hc Prayer Boox :| Tue Cuuren or Curisr. By E. 1. Green, 
Its neat and Liturgical Aspects. By J. M.A. 65. 

Dowden, D.D. Second £diteon. Comparativi Trcououy, By J. A. Mac. 

Evouurion. By F. B. Jevons, M.A, Litt.D, Culloth. 6s. 


Clasgical Translations 
Edited by H. F, FOX, M.A,, Fellow and ‘Tutor of Brasgnost College, Uxtord. 
Crown 8x0. 


A sories of Translations fiom the Greek and Latin Classics@distinguished by literary 
excellence as well as ba scholarly ecuracy. 


Aiscrytus—~ASamemnon Choephoroe, Eu- | Horacp--The Odes awd Bpodes. Translated 
menides. ‘TiansTited by Lewis Campbell, by AYD. Godley, M.A. 2s. 
@LL.D, 5s, oe) *uctan—Six Dialogues CHiavimias [pare Ma- 
Cictro—De Oratore * Translated by E. N. nippuse The Cock, The Ship, The*Parasite, 
P. Moowm MLA, 35, 6d, »{ The Lover of Falsehood) ‘Thanslated by S. 
Cicrro--Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pio T. win, M.A. 38, Ga. 
Mueno, Philippicit® in Catilinam), Trans- | SopHocirs—lectra and Ajax, Translated by 
Magted by H. E. BS Blakiston, M.A. 5s. E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. 26. Git. ; 
Ro—De Natura Deorum, Translated by | Tacrius—Agyicola and Germania, Trans- qi 
Rrooks, M.A. 3s. Gd, lated by R."B. Townshend. «: 6d, @ i 
»kd=De Officiis, Translated by G, B. | Tue Sarinus or Juvana, ‘Translated b 
zaidiner, M.A. 9s. 6d. &. G. Owen. 28, 6a 


rr erect tree rites 
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j 


i 
Classics of Art 


Edited by Dr. J. 1H. W. LAING 


Tes ART or THE incor geri net H.B. Walters. 
With rz2 Plates and 1% Dlustiations in the 


Text. Wide Royal Sve. 12%. 6d. net. 





Ve a7qurz. Ty A, de Bernete. 
Plates. [ute Royad 8vo. 


” 


With 
10s. Gd. ned, " 


Commercial Series 
Edited by, I], DE B. GIBDINS, Litt, A 
Crown 870, 


CommercaaL Epucarion In THEORY AND j 


Practice. By E. E, Whitfield, M.@ 55 

An intioduction to Methuen's Commercial 
Series treating the question of Commercial 
Education fully from both the point of vew 
of the teacher and ofthe parent. 

Brrrist CoMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM 
Euizanctn TO Victoria, By H. de b, 
Gibbins, Litt D., MLA Third Ldetion. 23. 

Commerctat EXAMINATION Parrrs. By H. 
de B, Gibbins, Lit. D, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Tue Economys oF Commerce, By H. de 
B. Gibbins, Latt.D., M.A. Second Aaition. 


as, 6d. 

A German Commmrciat Reaper. By S, E. 
Bally. With Vocabulary. 2s. 

A ComMERcIAL GroGrapHy or TUE British 
Emre. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Siath 
Edition. 28. 

A Commercial Grocrarpry or Forsicn 


A Primnr or Busiatss, By S. Jackson, 


M.A Vhyed/ dition ts, bi, 
Commrrciar Anttimisic. By F. G. Taylor, 
M.A. fonsth #etition, 35. 6a 


Frarnea Commerctst Corrssronprner. By 
S$. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Jitrd 
Edition, 25. 

Gorman Conmerciar Corrisponpence, By 
8. E. Bally. With Vocabulary, Second 
Edition, as. 6d. 

A Prencu Commrrctan Reaper. By 5. E. 
Bally. With Vocabulary. Seconta Edidion, 98, 

Precis Wririne anv Orrin Corresponp- 
ENCE. By I. E, Whitfield, M.A, Second 
Edition, 2% 

A _Gutpt ro Prorrssions anp qBusiness. 
By H. Jones. 158. Ged, 

Tut PRINcIPLes oF BooK-KEEPING BY DOUELE 
Enrry. By J. EB. 3B. M‘Allen, MaA 2s. 

Commerctat Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 




















Nations. By F.C. Boon, B.A. 2s. Second Edition. 2s, 


The Connoisseur’s Library 
Wide Royal Svo. 255. net. 


A sumptuous series of 20 books on art, written by experts for collectors, superbly 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and colour. The technical side of the art 1s 
duly treated. ‘Lhe first volumes are— 

Mrazorinrs, By Cyril Davenport. With 4o | Evrorran Enamens. By Ienry EH. Cunyng- 

Plates in Photoggivure. t hame, C.B, With 54° P®-s'in Collutype 
Porcriaw, By EXtward Dillon, With x9 and Half-tone and 4 Plates if Color, 

Plates in Colour, ein Collotype, and sin | Go, peiirus’ anv Stuvrremirus' Worn, By 


Photogiavure, Nels * 
ad . elson Dawson, With many Pilates in 
Muxraturns, By DudidWHeath. With 9 Catlotypa and a Fionuspiuce in Photo- 


putes a ooo t5 in Collotype, and 25 in favure, Second Edjtion, 
Tvorws. By A, Maskell. With 8o Plates in | Enatay Corournp Bans, By Martin 
+ Collotypeind Photogravure, Harilic, With 2%Jllustuations in Colour 
and Collotype. . 


. Eneuisu Fornirvge. » B Fs, R¥binson. ¥ 
‘With x60 Plates in Collotype and ne in Grass, By Edward Dill, With 37 Illus 
Photogravure. Second Edztion. trations in Collotype Aud x2 in Colour. 
= * 
The Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Nos. 

Swrall Pott 8v0, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 
un COwerssigns or St. AuGuSTING. Ediled| Tuc Imrrarion or Cnnist, Tdited by G 


by C, Bigg, DD. Sexth Edition. Rigg, DD. Hourth Lidition, = 
] Curisrian Year. Edited by Walter} A Book or Drvoripys. HEdited by J. 
m@ock, DD. Faurth Fdition, Stanbridge. B.D. Second Audition. 
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Tue Lisrary or Devotion—continued. A 

Lyra Inncdtentium, — Edited by Walter 
Lock, DD, Second Edition. 

A Serious Catt tro A Devour anp Houy 
Lire. Edited by C. Bigg, D.D. Fourth 


Edition, x 
THe Tempce, Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D. Second Edition. 


° 

A Guipe ro Exernity, Edited by J. W. 
Stanbridge, B Dy ; 

Tue Psarus or Davin, Edited by B. W. 
Randolph, D D. 

Lyra Aposrouica. By Cardinal Newman 
and others, Edited by Canon Scott Holland 
and Canon H.C. Beeching, M.A. 

Tue Innur Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by 
A W, Hutton, M 4 

Tue THouGcurs or Pascat. Edited by C. 
S. Jerram, M.A. : 

On TRE Love or Gov. By St. Francis de 
Sales, Edited by W. J. Knoa-Little, M A 

A Manvat or ConsoLaTiON FROM_THE 
Saints AND Faiucrs. Edited by J, H. 
Burn, B.D. . 

Aue — or Soncs, Edited by DB Blaaland, 
X 


T'ns Devotions or Sr. ANSELM. Ndited by 
C.J Webb, MLA, : 
Grace Azounpinc. By John Bunyan Edited 
by §. © Freer, MAL 
Bagyor Viaugon’s Sacra Privata. Edited 
py Ay E. Gurn, BD. 
nn 








MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATRLOGUE: 


Lyra. Sacra: A Booff of Sacred Verse, 
Edited by H. C. Beeclfng, M.A., Canon of 
Westminster. Second Vaition, remsed. 

A Day Book Taare SAnts anb FaTHERs, 
Edited by J. H’ Burn, B.D, 

Heavesty Wispom. <A Selection from the 
English Mystics, Edited by E C. Gregory, 

LicHT, Lirn, and Love. A Selection from the’ 
Geiman Mystics, Edited b¥W R.Inge,M.A. 

Aw Iniropucrion ro Tue Drvour Lire. 

Y StugFrancis de Sales. Translated and. 
Edited by Lt. Barns, M.A, 

Mancnresrrr AL Monpvo: a Contemplation 
of Death and Immortahty, ®y Henry 
Magtagu, Hurl of Manchester. “With an 
Introduction by Elizabeth Waterhouse, 
Editor of ‘A Little Book of Life and Death, 

Tue Livrite Flowers of tes GiLoriouse 
Messer Sr. FRANCIS AND oF HIS 
Frrars. Done into English by W. Hey- 
wood With an Introduction by A. G. 
Ferrers Howell. 

Tur Spirirvat Gurpe, which Disentangles 
the Soul and brings it by the Inward Way 
to the Fiuition of Perfect Contemplation, 
and the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. 
Written by Dr, Michaelde Mr mos, Priest 
Translated from the Italian copy, printed at 
Venice, 1685. Edited with an Introduction 
by Kathleen Lyttelton, With a Preface by 
Canon Scatt Holland. 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 


Feap 8vo0. 


35. be, set each volume, 


Aseties, in small form, of some of the famous illustiated books of fiction and 


general literature, 
without introduction or notes. 


These are faithfully ieprinted from the first or best editions 
The Illustrations are chiefly in colour. 


COLOURED BOOKS 


On Cotovren Booxs. By George Paston. 
With 16 Coloyyed Plates. “cap, 8v0. as. net. 
Tre Lire ann cau or Joun Myrran, Eso. 


By at rs With 18 Colamed Plates hy 
HenryAlken and T. J. Rawlms! Fourth 
Bdition 


Tur Lirp or A Srortsman, By Nimrod. 
With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Alken. 

Hannruy Cross. By R. S Smtees, With 
17 Coloured Plates and 100 Woodew's in the 
Text by John Leccl* Second Hdition. 

Mr. Sroner® Sporrine ‘Tour. By R. S, 
Surtees Witl¥:3 Coloured Plates and go 
Woodeuts in the Seat by John Leech. 

Jornoexs' Jaunts AND Jotturrirs. By R. 8. 
Sintess. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 
Alken Second Edftzon. 

This volume isSreprinted from the ea- 
tremely rare and costly edition of 1843, which 
contains Alken's very fine illustrations 
instead of the usualones by Phiz, 

Asx Mamma By R. S, Surtees. With 13 
Coloured Plates ani 7o Woodcuts in the 
Text hy John Leeck? 


Tue ANALYSIS or TUL HwnTinG Fieip. 
R, 8. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Alken, and 43 Wustrations on Wood. 

Tur Tour or Dr. Svwrax iw Starch oF 
THE Piciunesquyg By William, Combe. 
With 30 Colougefiates by T, Rowlandson. 

Tun Tour or Jioctror Syntrax in Smearcu 
or Consoration, by William Combe. 
With 24 Colougd Plates by T, Rowlandson. 

Tne Tuirp Tour or Doctog Syxrax in 
Seeicu ora Wirt. By William Comtfe, 
With 24 Coloured #lams by T. Rowlandson, 

Tuoflistory or Jounny Quan Gunos: the 
Little Foundling of the late Ir. Syntax. 
By the Author of The Three T#iy.,.” With 
24 Colomed Plates by Rowlandson, 

Tun Encusy Dance or Dean, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of a | 


By 


Syntax.’ | Tive Fodumes. i 
This b&bk contains 76 Cajoured Poates je 
Tue Dance or Lire: A Poent By the Aut) 
of ‘Doctor Syntax.’ Illustrated wit, 
Coloured Engravings by T- Rowlandsqitian, 


il, 
[Conttiniied. 
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as 


ILLUSTRATED Pock§T Lisrary OF PLAIN AND eee Boors—coutinued, 


Lire in Lonpon: @r, the Day and Night 


Sceneg of Jerry wthorn, Esq., and his 
Elegant Fnend, Forintbian ‘Tom. By 
Pierce Egan. Wah 36 Coloured Plates by 


I. R. and G Cnéfkshank® With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Rzeau Lire in Lonpon: or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq, and 
his Cousin, Tha Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Alken and Rowlandson, etc. 
Two Volumes. 

Tue Lire or an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and sevefal Designs on Wood. 

Tue Vicar or WakEFIctp. By Oliver“Sold- 
smith, With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
landson, 

Yue Minrrary ADVENTURES oF JoHNNY 
Newcome. By an Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by IT, Rowlandson. 

Tue Nationa. Srorts or Groat BRITAIN. 
With Descriptions and 51 Colowed Plates 
by Henry Alken. 

‘This book is completely different from the 
large folio edition of ‘National Sports’ by 
Pe ane artist, and none of the plates are 
SHunilar, 


PLAIN 


Tux Grave}A Poem, By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by z2 Etchings executed by Louis 
Schiavonetti fiom the original Inventions of 
Wilham Blake, With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by ‘fT. Phillips, R.A. 

The illustrations are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 

InbusTraTions or Tub Boox or Jon, 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

‘Lhese famous Llustrations—at in number 
—are reproduced in photogravure. 

fisor’s Fap.us, a ith 38 Woodeuts by 
Thomas Bewick. 

WIn: sor Caster. BW. Harrison Ainsworth. 


Tne 


With 22 Plates and®y Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cruihshan 


Tak Apventurns or a Pos Caprain. By 
A Naval Officer, With 24 Coloured Plates 
by Mr, Williams, 

Gamonta or, the Art of Preserving Game; 
andan Improved Method of making Planta- 
tions and Coveis, explained and illustrated 
by Lawiance Rawstorne, Esq With x5 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins, 


An Acapremy For Grown Horsemen : Con- 
taining the completest Instructions for 
Walking, Trottmg, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 
a7 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. 


Reat Lirs in Irevanp, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, yd and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O'Dogherty. 
By a Real Paddy. With rg Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 


THe Apveonturrs or Jounny Nreweome In 
ctHe Navy. By Alfed Burton, With 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson, 


Tuo Oxp Enaiisn Squirc: A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With 20 Coloured 
Plates after the style of T, Rowlandson, 


BOOKS 


Tue Towrr or Lonpon, By W. @larrison 
Ainsworth, With 4o Plates and 58 Woodeuts 
in the Text by George Chuskshank, : 

Frank Farrtycu. By I, B. Smedley. With 
go Plates by George Cruikshank, 

Hanpy Anvy. By Samuel Lover. With 94 
Illustrations by the Author. 

Tus Courmat ANGLER, By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton, Withry Plates and 77 
Woodeuts in the Text. 

This volumeis rep oduced from the beanti- 
fal edition of John Mayo: of 1824, 

Tus Prerwick Pavers. By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustrations Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, andy the a Con- 
temporary Onwhyn Plates, } 


Sunior Examination Series 
Edited byA, M. M. STEDMAN, M.A, Fraf. 800, 3s. 








a 
Junior France Exavttnation Papers. By 
F. JacobpM.A. Second Ldrtion. 7 
Junior Larin Examination Parnes. By C, 
G. Betting, BA, Aourth Edition. 
UNIOR Ewoiisn Examination Parnes. By 
h, W. Williamson, B.A. 
ior Arrramctic Examinatign Parrrs. 
WS, Beagl., Hourth dition. 
R Atareré Examination Parrrs, Py 
OW. Finn, M.A, 





meet: 





Juntor Greve Examrnagion Pacers, By T. 


C, Weatherhead, M.A. e 

Junior Genmrat Inrormarion Ixaminas 
ron Parcrs. By Wy. Beard. 

A Key to rum apovr. as 6d. med, 

Junior Grocrariiy. Examination Parers, 
By W. G. Baker, M.A, « 

Junior German Tixayination Parrns, By 
A, Voegelin, M.A. 
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Junior School-Books 
Edfted by O, D, INSKIP, LIUD,, and W. WILLIAMSDN, BA 


A Ciass-Boox or Dicration Passaces. By | RLewentary Expcrime?\rar Scmner, Pry+ 


W. Williamson, B.A, 
Cr, Buo. 38. 6, 

Tue Gospen AccorDING To St, MatTTuew. 
Hidited by E, Wilton South, MiA. With 
Three Maps, Cyr. 80. 15. 6. 

TumGosrrrAccorpincToSt. Mark. Edited 
by A. E. Rubie, D.D, With Three Maps. 
Cr. Sua. 1%. bet, . 

AJunior Evcutisn Grammar. By W. William. 
son, B A, With numerous passages for parsing 
and analysis, anda chapteron Ls.ay Writing. 
fourth Edition. Cr. 8ve. 28 

A Junior Cuewstry. By E. A. Tyler, BA , 
FCS, With 78 Illustrations oz-th Fad: 
tion. Cr. Sue. 25. 6d, 

Tue Acts or THE ApostTies. Edited by 
A. E, Rubie, DD. Cr 8u0. as. 

A Junior Frence Gramuar, By L. A, 
Sornet and M. J. Acatos. Second Edition 
Cr. 8a, 25 


Thirteenth Edition. 


sics by W. T. Claugh, SiR. CS, Curmistry 
by A, E. Dunstin, B.Sc. With 2 Plates and 
154 Diagrams. Fifth Editron. Cr. Sve. 


2s, 62, 
A Junior Gromerry. By Noel S. Lydon 
Cr. 


With 276 Diagrams. Szcth Rdition, 
Bua, 25. 

ELemenfAry, Experimental CHmMistry.. 
By A. i. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 4 Plates and 


209 Diagrams. 
Cr. 8t% 25 


Second Eaition reotsed. 


ty 
A Juytor Frenctt Prose. By R. R. N. 
Baron, M.A, Third Edttion, Cr. 800. 25, 
Tue Gosrri Accorpinc To St. Lure, With 
an Introduction and Notes by Williana 
Wiliasiss, B.A. With Three Maps Cr. 
Wa. 9% 
Tue First Book or Kinas. Edited by 
A. FP. Rosis, DD, With Maps Cx ave. 
Pin 


Leaders of Religion 


Edited by H.C, BEECIIING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
Cr, Sua. 


. Newsan, By R, H. Hutton. 
By J. 17. Overton, MA. | 
By G. W. Daniell, 


CaRpInaL Mannina. By A. W. Hutton, M.A, 

Cyarces Simon. By H.C, G. Moule, DD. 

oun Krare, By Walter Lock, D.D. 

THomas Cuaumrrs. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

LAncziot Anprewrs. By R. I. Ottley, 
.D. Second Editon, 

Augustine of Canrersury. By KE. L. 

Cutts, DD, 


CARDIN 
Joun WhSLEy, 
Bisor Wo serrorer. 


With Portratts. 
2s, net, 


Wittiam Laup. By W. H. Hutton, M.A, 
Third Edition. 
oun Knox. By F. MacCunn, Second Edition, 
oun Hown, By R. F. Horton, DD, 
Bisnor Ken, By FP. A. Clarke, M.A. 
Grorce Fox, tHe Quaker. By T, Hodgkin, 
DCL. Phird Biition, 
oun Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D, 
fHomaS Cranmer. By A J. Mason, DD, 
Bisnop Latimzr, By R. M. Carlyle and A 
J. Carlyle, M.A. 
Bisnor Buriar, By W. A, Spooner, M.A, 


Little Books on Art 


With many Illustrations. 


Demy V6ie, AIG, nels 


Pen + I, ~ 
A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 


subject under heatment and rejecting minute details, 


hese books are produced 


with the gigatest c@f. Each volume consists ofe@ont 200 pages, and @ntains frem 
go to 40 UhKtrggions, including a frontispiece in, photogravune, e 


SGrerk Arr. H. BSWalters, Wihird Laition 
Booxetares. #, Almach. 
Reynoans, J. Sime, Second Fifition. 
Romyry. George Paston. 
Greuzr anp Bouc#er, Eliza F. Pollard, 
Vanpyck, M. G, Smallwood. 
TuRNER. Frances Tyrrell-Gill, 
Durer. Jessie Alen. : 
Horpner, H. P. K. Skipton. 
Honarm. Mrs, Eprtesmne. 








(pen rete th ern 


Waits, Ri. D. Sketchley, 
Laicigon, Alice Corkran, 
Vetasousz, Wilfrid Wilberforce and A, R 
Gilbert, 

Coror, Alice Pollard and Ethel Birnsting), 
Rarnarn, A. R. Dryhurst, 
Mitter. Netta Peacock, 
frruminamp MSS, J, W. Bradley 
Cust in Art, Mrs. Hen Jenner, 
Irwaniery, Cyril Davenport. 

[Con tea. 
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@rrTLE HooKs On PART —coniguned. 
Burne-Jones, bo@unér de Lisle. Third 


Edition, 
Remprannt. Mrsgk. A. Sharp. 





run, Edward Dilton, 
Tum Arts OF Japan, Edward Dillon, 
Enamets. Mrs, Nelson Dawaon. 




















The Little Galleries 
5 Deny 16mo, 25, 6a. net. 


A series of little books contaging examples of the best work of the great painters. 
Each volume contains 20 Pigte n photogiavure, together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to weom the book is devoted, 


A Littig GaLLery or REyNoLps. | A Littrr Gatiery op Minvars. 








A Littte Gatrery or Romnry. A Leitrim Gatiery or Enozrsx Ports. 
A Lirrrs Gaut Eery or Hoernrr, 










The Little Guides 
With many Illustrations by E. H, New and other artists, and from photographs, 
Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net.; leather, 35. 6d, net 


o) 
Messis. METHUEN are publishing a small series of books under the general title 
of Tue LitrLe GuibEs, ‘The main features of these hooks are (x) a handy and 
charming form, (2) artistic Illustrations by E. H, Nrw and others, (3) good plaus 
and maps, (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everythmg that is interest- 
ing in the natural features, history, archeology, and architecture of the town or, 











district treated. ae 7 
Cambripce AND ITs GottnGes. By A. Ileerrornsier., By H. W. afompkins, 
Haimlton Thompsc” Second Jedition, T.R.H.LS. eat 
Oxronp ann its Courrers, By J, Wells,| Tun Isic or Wien, By Ci Clinch, 
MoAe Sewent hmwry0n. Kent. By G. Clinch, 












St, Paut’s Caturpral. By George Clinch, | Kirry. By C, P. Gane, 
Wrserminster Anury. By G. E. Troutbeck. | Mippirsex. By John B. Firth. 
a Norruampronsiukxr. Ry Wakeling Dry, 
Tir Encrisn Laces. Ry IG. Brabant, M.A. | Norrotk. By W. A. Dutt. 
Tuy Matvern Country, By hh. C. A. } Oxrornsuirr, By I. G. Brabant, MA . 
Winale, D.Sc, I, RS. Surrotk. By W. A. Dutt, 
Suaxespearn’s Country. By 8B, C. A. | Surrey, By i. A. I, Lambert. 
Windle, D.Sc@ F.R.S, Third Kedition. apo By FP, G. Hrabant; M.A. Second 
ecvinee cnr editions 
Ry 1. §, Roseoe, Tie Basi Rioina or Yobesguiee. Ly J. i. 
» Gallichan, Morris, bee 
Salmon, Tae N@nry Rinine oF Yores. tay “By J, T. 
rles Cox, LID. Mouris. 










BucKINGHAMSHIR 
Cuesuiee, By W. 
Cornwat. By A. 
Deraysiire. By 





Devon. By S, Baring-Gowld. Britrany. By 8. Baring-Gould. 
Dorset, By Frank R, ar. Norvanny, By C. Scudamore, 
FRETS By J. Cliarles Cop, LILD., | Romy, By C, G Ellaby, 

ae " 


Srany. By F, Haadiiton Jackson, | 


Po 
The Little Library 
With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravine Frontispieces, 
Small Pott 8va. Each Volume, cloth, 19. 6d. ret; leafflen, 23, Od, net. 
G; ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE} NORTHANGER ABBEY. Radsted hy BY” 
Box'‘o s } i PER AR ie 


UCAS. ‘ 
sten (Jide), PRIDE AND PREJU- | Bacon (Prancis). HP Essays OrL’ 
DICE, Edited by BE. V. Lucas. Y'wo lols. RACON, Edite™ by Rowany baited 

¢ x é 
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Tun ‘Livtie Liprary—continued, 


Barham (Re H... THE INGOLDSSY 
LEGENDS. Edited by J. B, ATuay. 
two Volumes. 
Barnett (Mrs. P, A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE, Secoud Edition. 
Beckford (William), THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEX. Edited 
by E. Denison Ross. 
one (William), SELECTIONS FROM 
ILLIAM BLAKE, Edited by M. 
P aionn 
Borrow (George), LAVENGRO. Edited 
by F, Hinpes Groour, Tee Volumes. 
THE ROMANY RYF. Edited by Joun 


Sampson, 
Browning (Robert... SELECTIONS 
FROM THER RLY POEMS OF 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
Hanu Grirrin, M.A. 
Canalug (George). eae ene FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN: with Gzorcr 
Cannine’s additional Poems. Edited by 
Liovp Sanpr rs, 
coy 7, Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
AM COWLEY, Edited by H. C. 
eer 
Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
EOR#SE CRAPBI, Edited by A. C. 


Edited by W. 


 obead - 
rate ata eoue HALIFAX, 
GEN*TLEMAN. Edited by Annn 


MATHESON. 7J'2vo Volare. 

Crashaw (Richard) THR BTNGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Edited by Rpwarp Hurion, 


Dante (Alighieri), THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. — Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Edited by Paant Tovnurz, M.A,, D, Litt. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. ‘Trans- 
lated by H. Fy pai Edited by Pacer 
Toynegr, M.A., D.Litt, 

THE PARADIS. OF DANTE. Trans. 
lated by Hs. Cary. Edited Hy) Pasnit 
Torncrr } he D. Litt. 

Darley (Geor: 0). SELECTIONS "PROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY, 
heey by R. Ae STREATFEILD, 

8 AG Cy A LITTLE BOOK OF 
pear T VERSE. 

Dickens (Chartes) cHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
Tave Volume, *_ 

iu (Susan). MARRIAGE, Edited 

“hy A. Goopricm. Frere and Lop 
Ippesericn. Two Volumes. 

THE INSIERITANCE. Tivo Votumes. 
Gaskeli(Mrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 
% V. Lucas, Second Hatton ‘ 
leew cheng (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER, Edited@by"Percy Drarmre. 
jerson (T FB.) & LITTLE BOOK 


bos ON VFI St. 


‘ 


ree 
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i 
Keats (Wotn}. POEMS IS. With an Intros 
duction by L. Brnych, and Notes by J, 
Maserrerp, [: 
Kinglake (A. W.).~ 
Introduction arfi Notes? Second Edition. 
Lamb th ACharies), ELIA, AND THE 
ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by 
a Ay Lucas. ad 
Leer F.)}. LONDON LYRICS Edited 
? Goptry, M.A. A reprint of the 


Riese Ty, lition, 
as oe "UH. Wis SELECTIONS. 
Edited by 
~~ 


LONGF. LLOW. 
L. M. Farruruct. 

Marvell (Andrew), THE POEMS oF 
ANDREW MARVELL, Edited by KE, 
Waicut. o 

ee Moe THE MINOR POEMS 

MILTON, Idited by H.C, 
Sena M.A., Canon of Westminster, 

Moir (D. M.)o MANSIE WAUCH. Batted 

by T. F. Henperson. “ 


Nichols (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK or 
ENGLISH SONNETS, 


THE MAXIMS OF 


THEN. With an 


Racneloncanta | La), 


OCHEFOUCAULD. | Translated 
by Dean Srannorr. Edited by G. I, 
POWELIA 


areas A oracs, and James). REJECTID 
DRESSES. Edited by A. D: Garry, 


Sterne yaurence). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Rdited by H. W. Pant. 
Tenayeon (Alfred, Lord), THE EARLY 

F ALF RED, LORD TENN\« 
208: yrdited by J. CHorroy Coniins, 


In” ‘MEMORIAM, Edited by Ti. ¢, 
Brecuine, M.A, 
THE PRINCESS, 
Worpsworts, 
MAUD. Edited by Heeaaeen Wornsworta. 
Thackeray (W. M.). NITY FAIR. 
Edited by S. aaves Lheee Volumes, 
PENDE NN Swagh'dited by S. Gwynn, 
Three Vonene . 
dhy 5. Gwenn, 


ESMOND, Edi 
CHRISTMAS B MORS. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
Vaughan 8 (Henk). THE POEMS OF 


Sia ecb EditeMy Koware 
“ 


aie by Eurzapnrit 








Hutton, 


Waltci (Izaak), “oie COMPLEAT 
eee (Mrs. Alfred) AITTLE 
OOK OF LIFRAND DEATH. Hdited 

ee Tenth Edition. 

Wordsworth(W.), SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. Edited by oe 
C, SMITH. ww 

Wordsworth (W,) and Colempd mize (S 
LYRICAL BALLADS, Bdité ae 
SAMPSON. 


em ANGLER, LKdited by J, Bucs, 
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ThetLittle Quartg Shakespeare 
naneu by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 


Patt 6m, Ingo. 7olumes. Leather, price 15, net each volume. 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case, 30s. nel. 


. iniature Library 


Repiints in miinfature of afew interesting books which have quahties of 
: humafit¥edevotion, or literary genius. 


ururaygr: A Dialogue on Youth, By | Tut Lu or Epwarn, Lorp Herserr or 
Edward FitzGerald. From the edition pub- CHERBURY. Whitten by hintself From the 
lished by W. Pickering in 1857. ®Demy edition printed at Strawbeny Hill in the 
game. Leather, 2s, net. year1764q, Demy 32mo. Leather, 2s. net. 

@totonius: or Wise Saws and Modern In-| Tum Vistons or Dom Francisco QuEvepo 
stances. By Edward FitzGeald. From Viriecas, Knight of the Order of St 
the edition published by W. Pickeing in James. Made English by RL. From the 
1852. Dany zene Leather, 2s. net, edition printed for H. Herringman, 2668, 
at Rupdrvdr of Omar KuayvAm. | By Leather, 28. nét. 

tu. Edward FitzGerald. From the zst edition Porms. By Dora Greenwell. Fiom the edi- 

of x859, Fourth Editzon. Leather, 1s. net. tion of 3848. Leather, 29. ned, 

t 


— 


Oxford Biographies 
Feap. 8vo. Hach volume, cloth, 2s. 6a. net; feather, 35. 6d, ned, 


Want, ALicnies!. By Paget Toynbee, M.A., | Ronurt Burns, _By T. V9 Senden, ! 
D.Litt. With z2 Hlustrations, Second With 12 Iustiations. 


Edition, Cuarnam. By A, S. M'Dowall. "With 12 
Savonarora. By E. L, 8. Horshugh, M.A. Illustrations. . 
With re Illustrations. Second Hadztion. St. Francis or Assist. By Anna M. Stod- 


Joun Howarp. By B.C, §. Gibson, D.D., dart. With 16 Illustrations. 
Bishop of Gloucester. With z2 Illustration. | Canning. By W. Alison Phillips, With 24 
Tennyson, By A. C. Benson, M.A. With Jllustrations. 


go Miustrations. | BEaconsrisup. By Walter Sichel, With x2 
- Wartee Ragin. By 1, A. Taylor. With Ilustrations. i 
r2 Illustrations. f Gorrne. By HY, G. Atkins. With ra Ulu 
Erasmus. By Ii. F. H. Capey. With zz} _ trations, 
THustrations. Venton, By V icount St Cyres, With 


Tur Young Prefenpur, By C, 8, Tary. za Ulustaations, 
With 12 Illustrations. . 







School Examinatior Series 
Edited by AYM, M. STEDMAN,*M.A. Cx, 8vo, ‘as. Gd. 


Frency EXAMINATION PACRS.. By A. M, Kuy (Third Bdition) issued as above 
AM, Sredcamn vere nic teenth Gira i tet 
4 HY, issued to tors antpPrivate G5; 
Studenrmeriet® fe had on application Hisrory ann Gy GRAPHY Tux AMINATION 
tq the Publishers. TppA ONIation, is ee Sef) MA, Third 
or Bue. 65. et. Rdition. e 
Latin EMusINATION Papers, By 4. M.M. | Puvsics Examination’Parins. By so-n: 
Stetieeh) MLA, Thirteenth Edition. Steel, M.A, PLCS. Py 7 
rs See Edition) issued as above: | Guyepay Kwownmpe:  Examinacrro 
REEX EXAMINATION Papers, By A.M. M. ott ee A. WY M. Stedman, M, 
tedman, M.A. Winth Edition. ‘Ray (Fourth 
Eesy (Fougth Edition) issuGd ag above. HEN (AONE 











tijoss) fssued us. 








Gs. sete 7S. ete , 
SMAN Examinarron Parers, By BR, J, Examrmarian Pare in 
Korich Seventh Mdition. By J, Lait Plo v 


j 








filustrated. 


Practicar Mecuanics. By Sidney IL. Wells. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. va. 38. 6a. 

Practica, Cuemistey. Part 1. By W. 
French, M.A. Cx. 800. Jourth Edition. 
zs, 6d. Parti. By W. French, M.A., and 
T. H. Boardman, M.A. Cx. 80a. xs 6d, 

TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC aNp GEOMETRY. 


By & T. Millis, M.LM.E. Cr 820. 
gs. 6a, 
EXxamries in Puysics. By C. E. Jackson, 


. Cr. Bue. 28, 6d. 
Pranr_Lire, Studies in Garden and School. 
By Ilorace I’. Jones, F.C.S. With 320 
Diagrams. Cr. 8ua 43s. 6a. 


L'Usioirg v'une Tutirg, Adapted byl. R. 
N.Crafts, M.A, Second Hadiition. 
ABDALLAH, Adaptéd by J. A. Wilson. 


or as Treble Volui tes. 
oa o a 


Tue _Muprrations or Marcus Aurrnis, 
YVheatranslation is by R, Graves. 

Aces AND Sensiuitity, By Jane Austen, 
“ssavs AND Coun'cts and Tue New 
“\Atrtanzis. By Francis Bacon, ® Lod 

xulam. 

“  Mgnier and Urn Huntat. | By 
“hom@eBrown — ‘The text has been 
a Ly 
4p ay aller. 

a 


Mzssrs. Meruven’s Carapocunf 


. Schocd Histories 


Crown 8v0, 





Is. 6d. 


A Scnoo: Hisrony or Warwicesnine. By | AScuoot Hisiogy or Wprrey. By H. EB. 
» BC. A Windle, D.Se., PRS, Malden, M.A. 
& Senoo, History or Somerser. By ~ 
Walter Raymond. Second Edition. A Scnoo. Histonxy or Mippunsex. ky V. 
A Scxuoon Hrsrory or Lancasuire. by G. Plarr and F. W. Waltom 
W. E. Rhodes. . 
Textbooks of side 


Edited by G. F, GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc., and G. R, MILLS, M.A. 


Tne Qomriere Schoo Cuemisrry. By &. 
M, Uldham, B.A. With 226 Jllustrations. 
Cr. 8v0. 


An Orcanic Cuemisi ry 10k Scnooks ANU” 
Tecunicatingtrrures. By A. E. Dunstan, 
.5e. (Lond), FCS. Ulustrated. 
Cr. 8v0, 


KELempnTary Science ror Puri ‘4 
Puysics Secrion. By W. T.' Clough, 
ARCS. (Lond), FC.S,  CanenisTay 
Suction. By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc, (Lond.), 
F.C.S. With 2 Plates and 10 Diagrams, 
Cr. 8ua. 25, 


. 
Tyaciens al 


Methuen’s Simplified French Texts 
Edited by ‘T. R. N, CROFTS, M.A, 
One Shilling each. 


La Cuanson po Rotanp, Adapted by I. 
jeu, M.A. Secor Bdition. 
Mémoixcs nu Capicuon, Adapted by J, 1 
Rhoades. 


Methuen’s Standard Library 
in Sixpenny Volumes. 


~ 

ae Sran <p Liprary is a new series of volumes containing th, 
world, and p rticularly the finest works of Linglish literature, Al) th 
represented, erher_in complete work? or in selections, It is the amby 
place *the best hooks of the Anglo-Saxon 1:ace within the reach 
series may represent something of the diversity and splendour 
characteristics of Tru: Sranpanp Liprary are four 1. SounDNESS ar Tex, 2. GHEATNESS. 
3, Cicarness or Tyrr. 4. Simpiicity, The books ara wel. 
prite which on the whole is without parallel in the histo’y of py 
tains from 100 Lo 230 p##es, and is issued in paper covt’s, Crow 
cloth pilt at @na@Shillinf net. In a few cases longgbooks ate isswed 









reat classics, af the 
@Maeat masters will he 
Pn of the publishers ta 
ery reader, so that tha 
‘our English tongue. The 


r#ated on good paper at a 
ishing. THacjgvolume cop- 
Bvo, at Sixpence net, orf 

uble Volume 


Tre Pacrim's Progress. By Ji # Bunyan. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH RevoLuTion. 
By Edmund Burke. 
Tiz Pooms anp Sones or Rosurt BURN 
Double Volume, ns 
‘Tat ANALOGY or Rucreton, Waroran agin 
Raveatun. By Joseph Rutler, DD, 
Tan Poems or Tuomas CxaQrerton, 
volumes, 
Vol. 1—Miscellantsous Poems. 
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G@NERAL LITERATURE 


Murnurn’s Scanngep Link @av—consitened. 


Vol. 1,--The Rowley Poems. epee 
Niw Lire anp Sonners y Dante. 
ae aes inegiosish byD G. Rossetti. 
Tom Jonss. By H@ury Fi@ing. Treble Vol. 
Cranrorp. By Mrs. Gaskell. >~ 
TorY OF THE Decr ing AND FAL o1 
gored Emring, By Edward Gibbon. 
In 7 double volumes, 
The Text and Note#have beelMmevised by 
. B, Bury, Litt.D., but the gpigdices of 
thesmore expensive edition are not Piven. 
THE rn oF Wakerietp. By Oliver 
Go ith 
Tue Porms ANDPLAvsorOLIveR Gouin. 
Yuu Worxs or Brn Jonson. 

Vo, 1.—The Cas ip Altered, Every Man 
in His Humour. Every Man out of His 
Humour. 

Oe 11.—Cynthia’s Revels; The Poetaster. 

he text has heen collated by Il. C. Tfurt. 
uv Powsusor Joun Keats. Double volume 


The Teast has been collated by I. de 
Selincowt. 
On ‘Ht Inirarion or Curist, By Thomas 
& Kempis. A 7 
The translation is by C. Bigg, DD., 
Canon of Christ Church. 


A Serious CALL 10 a Drvour ann Hoiy 
Lirz, By William Law. 
Paraniss Lost, By John Milton, 
Enconoxrastes AND 1H TENURE OF Kincs 
ap Maaistrates, | By John Milton. 
Uvorra anp Poems. By Sir Thomas More. 
Tue Rervauic or Prato, Translated by 


Syd@fiath and Vaylor. ise Volume. 
The translation has been revised by 
W. H, D. Rouse. ‘ 

Tus Livres Frowers o: $3. Franet, 
Translated by W. Heywood. 

‘Ts Works or WILLIAM SHAKESPLARE. In 
1o Volignes, 

Voi, -—The Tempest ; The ‘wo Gentlemen 
of Verona; The Merry Wives of Windsor 5 
Measure for Measure; The Comedy of 
Enrais, s 

Vou.11.—Much Ado About Nothing ; Love's 
Labour’s Lost; A Midsummer Night's 
Dream; The Merchant of Venice; As You 
Like It. 

Vor. 11,—The Taming of the Shrew ; All's 
Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 
Winter's Tale. 

Vol. 1v.—The Life and Death of King John; 
The Tragedy of King Richard the Second ; 
The First Pat of King Henry 1v.; The 
Second Part of King Henry tv. 

Vol, v.—The Life of King Henry v.; ‘The 
First Part of King Henry vi; The Second 
Part of King Henry vr. 

Vol. vi.—The Third Part of King Henry 
vi.3 The Tragedy of King Richard m1; 
‘The Famous Listory of the Life uf King 
Henry vi. 


ep th iy, 
Tue Pots or Percy Byssiz ay ld foot | 


volumes, me 

Vol, 1.—-Alastor ; The Daemon of ge Warld; 
« The Revolt of Islam, etc, 

The Text has been revised by C. D. Locock. 
Trt Tart or Netson. By Robert Southey, 
Tue Natura, History ann ANTIQUITIES OT 

Szvsornz. By Gilbert White, 


Textbooks of Technology 


ip to Marna Dress, By J. A. I. Wood, 









Fourth EditioM™, Cr, Bue. 158. 6d. 
CARPENTRY AND JolMery, By I. C. Webber. 
Pith Heition, C; » 38. 62, 


AND PRACTICAL, 


MILuinery, THEORY’ 
dition, Cr, 8vo, 
rm 


By Clare Hill, Hozrth 
2S. at 
An Inrrohucrion TQ 
pe Dewgon. By Aldr 


Stu: ¥ or Trex. 
i. Bar er, Demy 

i2@ By HH. C.aGrubb, 
S. 6d, : 
BTAL 
as, Gd, 


ue, Ss 
UILDERS’ 


Cx, 8a 
Rerousl 
Cr, 8x 


4 


Wokx. By A. C!Horth: 
a 





, 


Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A, B.Sc, and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 
ee: Lully IThastrated, 


Wurcrie Licht anp Payun: An Intro» 
duction to the Study of } tcnlligeineaes - 
ing: » i EB. Books, F.9%. &Lond,) 
Secgnd Master and Instructor 4 Physics 
and Hleqtriwal Mingineering,  Tetvester 
Technical School, and W, HH. N. James, 

RCS, ALEK, Assistant Instrictor 
of Electrical Engineering, Manchester 
MutMcipal Technigg) School. Cr. 820, 4s. %. 

Enornuceing Wogksuor, Prac ries.” « By 

C. Cy Allen, Secturegt oR Fngineering, 
unicipal Technica} Mtitute, Coventig, « 
With many Diagram." Cr. Bue. 2s. 

a 


; Handbooks of Theology 


Edited by R, L, OTTLEY, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theblogy at Oxfor 
and Ganon of Christ Church, Oxford, 


pq be series intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and 1, nohg: 
) hgclogy with trustworthy Textbooks, adequately tepresentin 
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a. & ry ‘ - : 
of the westions dealt with; in patt,to make accessik‘e to theffteading public an 
accurat. ‘=% concise staten’enPof facts and principles in all qWestions bearing on 
Theology dnd Religion, , ; 
Tre XXXIX, Arriciys or 'rxz Cuurcn ot | An Intropucrion To ris Hisvoky oF THE 
aj, ENGtann. Edited by E. C. 8. Gibson, Creeps, By tA. E, Wurn, DD. Demy 
= D.D. Fifth Edition. Demy Quo, x25. 6a, 8u0. 10%. od 
An _Inrropuction ro ‘rae History or |Txe Puiosoruy or Reticion is ENGLAND 
Renicion, By F. 3. Jevons. M.A, anp America, By Alfred Caldecott, D.D.. 
- Litu.D. Third Ldition Demy 8uo. 10s.6d.|  Denty Bvo. x08, 6d, ° 
Tue Doctrine or THE INCARNATION. By R.| A Histo or Harpy Curisrian Docrrine, 
L. Ottley, DD. Therd Haztion revised | By J. o/ Lethune-Baker, M.A, Deny Bue. 
Demy 8va 125, 64 tos. & a oem $s 


The Westminster Commentaries 


General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D,D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean lheland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


The object of each commentary is primarily exegetical, to interpret the author's 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not deal, except very subor- 
dinately, with questions of textual criticism or philology; but, taking the Engtish 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, they will try to combine a heartyaecepr 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith, 


Tux Boox or Genesis. Edited with Intro-] Tue Firsr Erisric or Paun tue Arosrie 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D.}| to rng Corinruians, Edited by H. L. 

Sixth Edition Deny Bvo. ros. 6d. Goudge, M.A. Deazy 8vo. 6s, 
‘Tu Boox or Jon, Edited by E. C. S, Gibson, | Tug Brisric or St, James. Edited with In- 
om, QD, Second Edition. Demy 8u0. 6s. troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 

4) IM, Aers of rus Aposttes, Edited by R. D.D. Deny 8v0. 6s. 
B. Ragkbam, M.A. Demy 800, Third} Tuo Boox or Ezexter, Edited H. A. Red. 
Edition 108, 6d. path, M.A., D.Litt, Desy 8va. x08, 6d. 
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Part Il.—~Ficrion 


Adderley (Hon. and Rev, James), Author; DONNA DIANA. Second Edition Cy 
of ‘Stephen Remarx.’ BEHOLD THE 8va, 65, 
DAYS COME. Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. | LOVE’S PROXY, .4 NewEdition. Cr. Bue. 


qs. 6d, és, 
Albanesi (E, Mia), SUSANNAH AND | Baring»Gould (S.). MINULL. 2X 
ONL Air. Mourth Edition. Cr. Lidsizon. Cr, Bua 
Bue, “st by = URITH. Fifth Edith. Cr. 8u0. 6s. 
TIE DAN BER OF AN INNOCENT. | IN THE ROAR A CHE SEA. Seventh 
Seboud Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. ‘ Edition. CrQ a bs 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Hdi- | CHEAP gACK (ZFDA. Fourth Hdition. 
tio. Cr. 800, bs 7 Cr. Bv0x" 650 Whey 
Loe AND LOUISA. Setond ddition, MARGE) Og YCUETHER. Third 
wr, 800, 65, —°* Edst ei bn" Cty te 65. 8 
PILER, A PO ines Cv. Bu0. | 68. THE GUEEN OF J O¥P oR Ad Adit, 
THE BROWN RYES OF MARY. Third CrfSv0. 6% + 
JACOUBTTA, Thine’ Edition. OTBue. és. 













Lidition. Cr. Sion 6s. e 
SNOW A MAIRGIN. rhira Edition.,| KITTV.ALONE. Fiyth Edition.” 3.800. 6s. 
Cr. Brg. 6s, = *| NOEMS. Illustrated, Fourth Zdttion. Cr. + 
agot (Richard), A ROMAN MYSTERY. Bra. 65 
Third Edition. Cymhva, 65 THE BROOM-SOUIRE. Illustrated. 
 PASSPORT.Sy fowrth Edition, Cr Fiuth Edition, Cr. 80a, 63. ; 
6s. DARTMOOR IDVLLS. Cri Boe 65, 
T. MN. Biyit, Edition, Cr. 8v0e.| THE PEMNYCOMEQUICKS, 7 
Edition. Cr.8vo 6s 
{welfth Edition. Cr. | GUAVAS THE TINNER. © Iluste 
Second Zdition. Cr. 8uo Gs 
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« SLINL ue UST. With 6 
trations. Sreentu ad. ‘on, Cr 80a 
See alsoShilling Nove. 
Plizpatelote AS THE, WEANS + 
UWALLA Mlustrat. . *nd Eat 























hom Cr. io 6s. S: wlition 

, Beangts (Mt, RE. ve i Sarre. Wiese oo 
a econad Teil: torte ¥. Bua. Se yp , ation, 
MARGERY OTHE MILL. ried | TR atc itaa 
Edition, Cr. Sve. 6s. QUISANTE, gay Lidition, C% tue. 6s. 
Fraser (Mrs. Hugh), Author of! The Stolen | TIE DOLLY DIALUGUES Cn bua, 
ene ats THE SLAKING OF THE | A SERVANT OF ‘ge PUBLIC. ae 

Se 


SWORD, Secou? Ldition, Cr. Bu0, 6s. tiated. Hourth Edition, Ce Sen 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. | TALES ie are PEOPLE, sb icalen 
Third Edition. Crown Sun 65. Cr, bv, a 
Pry (B, and C.B.), A MOTHER'S SON. | Hope (Gr stain), Author of oe rdiaal 
Fifth Edition Cr, 820, 8. hin Conscience,’ ete,, etc, 1 oe 
FallersMaltland (Bila), Author of * The OF LYT ey tes Cr. bua 63. 
peers of Bethia Hardacie.’ BLANCIE | Housman (Clemence). THE LIFE OF 
ESMEAD. SyYsend Ea:tion. Cr 8v0. 6s. SIR AGLOVALE DIVGALITS, Cx, Bra. 61, 
Gates (Eleanor), Author of ‘The Birgraphy | Hueffer (Ford Madox) AN ENGLISII 
. a yeas voldaal THE PLOW-WOMAN. GIRL. Second Edition, Cr. Bud. 0% 
ao, Hyne (C, J. Cutcliffe), Author of *Captain 
CHa Bae rothen), Author of ‘Lady Baby.’| Kettle’ — MIR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 


TOLY pon Ye Second Ldition. Fourth edition. Cr. Sto. 6% 
He Sea, PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER, -’ | 


































MADE OF STONEY, Cr. Buo. 65. Illustrated. Whur Lidition. Cr. Ba" is 

‘ THE BRIDGE OF LIFE, Cr. 8ue. 6s. Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CAROLS 

THY IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third Tho tieth Fdition Cr. Boo. 4%. Gd 

Lidition. Cr, 8d. os. SEA UEC S. Hourteenth Edition, Crs 
See also Shilling Novels, Swe as, 
Gissing (George), Author of “Veinos,! ‘Inj A MASTER, OF CRA, 
the ear of Jubilee,’ ete. TIN TOWN Biehth Bastion, Cr 80, us. 6 
RAVELLER. Second Ed, Cr Bua. os. ae ee = ae _ Ming: Savehlh 
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vA ae (He tchell 
TUE PROPHET OF Srna Mera Writ M16, Cr 8210, tH 
JUARK. Second Jidition | Kester Waughan), TU OREUN TS! 
OF THE LANDRAYS, Ce Som bs 
I LORS CHENG M, Third } Lawless (tion, Emily), WITH B 
IN IR oe ND. Cx oes 65 
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